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Arr. I. THE SMALL COLLEGE 


A GENERATION ago there were no real universities in America. 
At that time there were not even “big colleges” ; at least they were 
not spoken of as such in contradistinction to the smaller institu- 
tions of collegiate rank. Except in that they had more students 
and more ample equipment in men and books (of scientific appa- 
ratus there was little), colleges like Princeton and Yale differed 
but little from colleges having fewer students. The term “small 
college,” in its present conventional sense, was unknown. As late 
as 1876 Harvard College had but forty-two instructors and eight 
hundred and twenty-one students. In respectable educational 
circles there were recognized simply “colleges” and “poor colleges,” 
the latter serving to distinguish institutions not in work and equip- 
ment up to the assumed standard of the time. Within the last 
third of a century the typical college has undergone a metamorpho- 
sis. Thirty or thirty-five years ago the college lacked many of the 
distinctive characteristics of the institutions of today. Coeducation 
was sporadic and, except by a few enthusiasts, was regarded as too 
Utopian for this wicked world. Students lived in college houses 
or dormitories, subject to parietal rules and Argus-eyed proctors or 
tutors. Both personal conduct and expenditure of money were sub- 
ject to official oversight. The curriculum was a Procrustean bed 
upon which all were made to lie. Practically all studies were 
“required.” During my whole college course I never heard of a 
student’s petitioning for the slightest modification of his course. 
The average student went into the hopper and in due time came 
out of the mill—and I am not implying that the mill was not, 
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relatively speaking, a good one. There were not supposed to be 
any “soft snaps” in the shape of courses. There were instructors 
who could be “worked,” but there were no courses in hymnology, or 
photography, or dramatic expression. About the only concession 
made to taste or lack of talent was in a remission of some of the 
higher mathematics and of Greek in favor of the person who 
expected to wear the cloth, or of the student who wished to get a 
little laboratory chemistry. There was plenty of Latin, Greek and 
mathematics, with homeopathic portions of rhetoric and English 
literature, which was not the real thing, but the study of a book 
supposed to give very briefly the “history” of the literature. Logic 
had a place, as well as mental and moral philosophy, which last the 
good boys did not need and which did the “hard cases” no good. 
Its redeeming feature was that it gave opportunity for some pre- 
tense at discussion when the more courageous would propound 
questions that would have delighted Duns Scotus or Thomas 
Aquinas. Utilitarianism, with its deadening influence, had no 
part in the college thoughts of the average student. Shortening 
the course was never thought of. The college library, though fre- 
quently very rich in general literature, was not a part of the work- 
ing assets of the college at all. No student was ever referred to it 
for work or expected to use it. Of real teaching, whether by expli- 
cation or suggestion, there was but very little, as we understand 
teaching in these latter days. Of hearing recitations from a printed 
book there was much. The drill-master was always in evidence, 
and sometimes he understood his business. Frequently, however, 
the professor did come into personal touch with students to whom 
he took a fancy and was a real inspiration to good work. To two 
college professors I owe an inspiration that has been deep and life- 
long, though neither was a very efficient teacher. The teacher was 
not a specialist, though he was apt to be very much of a man. 
The president had some teaching to do, along with his disciplining 
and preaching, and knew something of the burdens and peculiar 
perplexities of the professor’s life. Three years after graduation, 
as a matter of course, any alumnus who had not been sent up for 
felony was voted the degree of Master of Arts. If there were any 
graduate students they were persons who were reading a little more 
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Latin or Greek or doing harder mathematics than they had done as 
undergraduates. There was no change in method or aim. The 
student paid adequate fees—that is, he did not get something for 
nothing; a healthy condition of things that here in the West has 
been made impossible by the development of the state institutions. 
The all-sacred divinity who presides over modern athletics had no 
place in the pantheon of the boy of those ancient days. I cannot 
recall a single inter-collegiate game during my college course, 
though baseball was enjoyed and played as real sport by a large 
number of students. There was no gymnastics, for there was no 
gymnasium except what dumb-bells and Indian clubs afforded. 
Literary societies flourished in the best sense of the term, and fra- 
ternity combinations to appropriate all the offices were well-nigh 
unknown. There may not always have been much high thinking, 
but there was plenty of plain living. Dormitory apartments were 
of the plainest, without any of the “modern conveniences.” The 
only luxury was a servant to build the morning fire, run errands 
and keep the rooms in a very indifferent fashion. Chapel prayers 
were early—as early as seven, frequently—in a room without much 
or any fire. Much of this reads like ancient history to the student 
of today. An institution such as I have described is, in the Eastern 
and more settled parts of our country, as extinct as the dodo. The 
old college must bear its full share of sins of omission, if not of 
commission. It lacked the peculiarly attractive features of the 
latter-day institution, but the student was not ever looking for some 
new sensation other than what was fairly scholastic. The curricu- 
lum was painfully narrow, but somehow it made men, and the old 
education is amply justified of her children. It is doubtful if as 
much can yet be said of the new. The student was not perhaps so 
much a man of affairs as the student of our day, but the boys were 
few who spent their best energy “in learning to color a pipe, train 
a bulldog, wear clothes that do not fit, play golf and run an auto- 
mobile.” The student of those days somehow got real culture 
and an interest in the things literary and immortal, and maintained 
at least decent regard for “the dead but sceptered sovereigns who 
still rule our spirits from their urns.” If he thought less than the 
up-to-date youth about making a living, he somehow learned the 
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meaning of life. It was worth much to spend four years in a place 
that was something of a microcosm in itself, “amid” what Milton 
calls “the still air of delightful studies,” even though they might 
not all be delightful. Such is a partial and very abbreviated 
picture of the college as it existed thirty-odd years ago. 

To what has it given place? Not to speak of new institutions 
that, without endowment or equipment have, like mushrooms, 
sprung up and pose as institutions of higher learning—schools 
that are in a real sense neither colleges nor universities nor profes- 
sional schools—most of our well-established and more or less 
worthy schools are what someone has called “University-Colleges,” 
or “College-Universities.” That is, they are either schools which 
claim to do university work, but are in reality nothing more than 
“big colleges,” or they are institutions that, with a vast preponder- 
ance of ‘college students (many or fewer), aim to do bona fide 
university work. Such institutions are neither good colleges nor 
universities in the best sense of the word. They lack at once the 
peculiar advantages of the old-time college, of the English univer- 
sity-college system, or of the German university. They are essen- 
tially hybrids in education. Some of these college-universities 
aspire to do genuine university work—and do no little of it and do 
some of it well. But they are much handicapped and come far 
short of what should be the true university spirit, which can not 
at its best flourish in an atmosphere where the undergraduate 
spirit is the predominant one and where the undergraduate sets the 
pace in matters academic. It is a pity that an institution like 
Harvard should not have been willing long since to sacrifice its 
income from undergraduate fees and restrict itself to advanced 
work with graduate students ready for it. There are several 
reasons why such a school fails in the essentials that should consti- 
tute a good college. In the first place, there are far too many 
students for normal collegiate conditions. The quiet student—the 
man who does not quickly put his best foot foremost—is apt to be 
lost in the mass, where individualism, which should have a chance, 
counts for little; he is too frequently lost in the crowd. Mr. Bliss 
Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, who was once a professor 
at Princeton, said two or three years ago in an address to his fellow 
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alumni at Williams College, Mass.: “In the large colleges the . 


students have no time to think. In my experience in Princeton 
I found that the best thinkers were those that came from the little 
unknown colleges of the Middle West. These men possess a cer- 
tain power of reflection, and of assimilating the few facts that they 
possess, which is not found in the university graduate. The ten- 
dency in the university, growing more and more strong, is towards 
the repression of individual opinion. It takes great courage to 
stand up and assert yourself against the mob. The type of men 
who ean do that is what the small college can and should develop.” 
The community of the “big college” is too much like the big world 
outside. In such institutions even a recognizing acquaintance with 
his students is hardly possible for an instructor, while the personal 
influence of the teacher, which in the ideal college should be most 
marked, is nil, or inappreciable. During the early—and it may be 
said the most important—years of the college course the student 
has official relation largely or entirely with tutors, frequently as 
young as himself. Professors he may come to know if he remain 
long enough. In such an institution, at a period when most need 
the friendly oversight and control of those older and more steady, 
the student is thrown adrift and made entirely self-directive. In 
other words, the university pays little or no attention to his moral 
conduct ; which in the case of the weak and vacillating is danger- 
ous, sometimes fatal. No wonder that the pace set by the rich and 
dissolute at some of our best-attended universities—practically all 
of that class in the East—is fearful. And the worst of it is that so 
long as there is no open scandal it seems to thrive, without effect- 
ive protest or correction on the part of university officials. This 
practical immunity from interference, along with the building of 
luxurious dormitories (they are almost rich men’s palaces), has 
made some of our greatest schools convenient abodes for the sons 
of rich men where they live in luxury and wanton extravagance, 
flocking by themselves, and developing a sort of collegiate caste 
contrary to the scholastic and democratic equality that should pre- 
vail in such a place. University authorities have been very slow 
to recognize, or at least to acknowledge, these evils. But their truth 
is attested by the lately-heard protests of Yale’s president against 
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the tendency to extravagant living there and by the introduction 
at Princeton of a system of tutorial supervision as a corrective to 
large sections and academic herding. It requires no prophet’s ken 
to see that President Hadley is as one that beateth the air. There 
will be no radical improvement in this particular condition of 
things at New Haven, and, while President Wiison’s plan of bring- 
ing in a large number of preceptors to teach and advise small 
groups is sure to be productive of great good, the essence of the 
Oxford and Cambridge system, upon which it seems to be based, is 
individual coaching and “reading” in small college communities, 
where the students live together on terms of real as well as assumed 
equality. Only lately there were at Oxford eleven colleges that had 
less than two members each and five that had less than one hundred 
students, with about the same proportion among the Cambridge 
colleges. Coeducation has introduced perplexing questions affect- 
ing every side of collegiate life, many of which are still disquieting 
and unsettled. In place of the narrow curriculum there has been a 
great enlargement in the schedule of studies. This was, of course, 
desirable and necessary owing to the development and changed 
conditions of modern life and to the enlargement of our field of 
knowledge. But, along with a theoretical or, it may be granted, a 
real improvement, have come abuses that, if they do not offset the 
gain expected from the enlarged curriculum, impair its value. 
Chief among these are the admission of, or undue emphasis put 
upon, studies that have properly little place, or none, in any colle- 
giate program, and what amounts to an unlimited election of 
studies leading to a degree. The former condition of things has 
arisen from a mistaken notion that every subject which deserves 
to receive any collegiate attention is worthy of being made a college 
Major or Principal Subject, and the latter from that other pre- 
sumptuous heresy, namely, that any subject is worth educationally 
as much as any other subject provided it is well taught; neither of 
which ideas is, we believe, justified either by theory or experience. 
That the privilege of very large or unlimited election of studies has 
given rise to great and unreasonable abuse is at last being recog- 
nized in unexpected quarters. The full flower and presumably the 
perfect fruitage of unlimited election of studies is surely to be seen 
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at Harvard. About two years ago the secretary of the class of 1893 
at Harvard asked, in the cireular that he sent to members of the 
class, for “criticisms of the College.” Although not asked to criti- 
cise anything in particular, it is suggestive that a large number of 
these men, who had then been out of college ten years, of their own 
motion condemned the elective system under which they had been 
educated. It remains to be proven that continued work along the 
line of the least resistance is real education, or, if so, the best educa- 
tion. Something more is at times necessary than that the student 
should enjoy or even be interested in his work. The methods of 
the kindergarten have no place in the college. Every scheme of 
education should provide for something hard, because it is well to 
do some hard or even distasteful things. A writer somewhat 
recently puts it thus’: “If an undergraduate has not learned this 
while in college he will pay the price of his neglect in failure or in 
bitter humiliation ; for it will not take him long to discover that the 
world at large is not run on the elective system.” Unlimited elec- 
tion of studies has been of great benefit to some earnest students 
who knew what they wanted, but it has too frequently served to 
provide “soft snaps” and flowery beds of ease for lazy youth with 
whom “having a good time” was the main consideration at school. 
Mr. Deoley has almost hit the local color and true inwardness of 
things at some institutions in his picture of the gilded youth as he 
enters college: “Th’ prisidint takes him into a Turkish room, gives 
him a cigarette, an’ says, ‘Me dear boy, what special branch iv 
l’arnin’ would ye loik t’ have studied f’r ye be our compitint pro- 
fessors?”’ Accordingly, students get degrees who have secured no 
well-rounded education or real training, but rather the smattering 
of a disjointed conglomeration of subjects. Upon some of the worst 
abuses of the system a check has been attempted by providing safe- 
guards, but in many cases motives low, or surely not based on far- 
sightedness and the demands of the highest self-interest, are apt 
to prevail. Even where an honest attempt is made on the part of 
the student to choose his work consistently a short-sighted utilitar- 
ianism determines his choice, so that the value of his course, con- 
sidered by itself, is lessened. It is certainly true that the changes 
‘Atlantic Monthly, 87: 768. 
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brought about in the methods of instruction have resulted in gain. 
But even here we run a risk of deceiving ourselves. A company 
of young people taking lecture notes are not thereby being educated, 
unless watched closely and followed by other processes. Erudition 
is not in itself culture, and culture of some sort should be the 
main motive in college work, distinguished from university or pro- 
fessional. But here there has been great progress made, especially 
in that the Library has come to be recognized as the center of the 
college’s work. College expenses have increased greatly during these 
years. Not that the college is enriched by what the student spends, 
but, as a result of coeducation, fraternity and sorority demands, 
the student frequently (generally, we suspect) must spend much 
more on these extras than on the more direct and legitimate college 
expenses. Frequently persons, who but for this could go through 
college, after a year or two are withdrawn because unable to meet 
the new demands. Of course, necessary expenses outside of college 
have greatly increased. Still that can hardly be urged as excuse 
for expense that is needlessly extravagant or wasteful. 

The change most marked, most talked about, most question- 
able, and, perhaps, most fraught with danger, is that marked by the 
growth of the athletic craze; which has completely distanced the 
more sane development of gymnastics in well-equipped gymnasia 
under skilled directors. This athletic craze—or what may more 
properly be termed the football debauch—has reached such a pass 
as to excite the keenest solicitiide and even alarm in the breasts of 
these who think seriously about educational problems and who are 
most deeply interested in the spiritual and intellectual welfare— 
we might add, the physical well-being—of the student body. Pro- 
fessor Shaler, of Harvard, who was surely “no professor of dust and 
ashes,” called it the “disease which is ravaging the educational 
system of our English people,” and lays at its door what he calls 
the “serious degradation of the capacity for attention in the less 
studious half of the men” in college at Cambridge. Muscle is 
glorified, the athlete has his name and face spread before the public 
gaze, while the scholar, brilliant though he may be, receives scant 
recognition. Very large sums of money must be raised somehow, 


frequently by methods that will not bear the light, and expended 
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by institutions that can ill afford it, to enable, not the student body, 
but a few men to play, or fight—for the game is now called a com- 
bat—what for? Because the players really enjoy it? No. For 
genuine sport? By no means. For physical culture? Much of 
the best medical opinion is to the effect that these men are “driving 
nails into their own coffins,” not to speak of the actual killings that 
result. For what, then? To win. And this has too frequently 
come to mean—“anything to win!” Accordingly, intercollegiate 
athletics, with sporadic exceptions, has come to be synonymous with 
unprofessional conduct; involving the virtual hiring of players, 
substitution of players and (in the case of football) maiming and 
slugging in the combat and general gambling on the result of 
games ; all tending to develop a false enthusiasm and a spirit that 
is inconsistent with the more serious interests of the institution on 
the part of those who have become thus possessed. Honest attempts 
are made from time to time to regulate the grossest evils incident 
to athletics. But thus far, while little seandal comes to the public, 
all efforts are, and we believe must be, abortive. While human 
nature remains what it is inter-collegiate athletics, as understood 
among us, are not in the long run consistent with honesty and fair 
play. The stakes are too large. Is the game worth the powder 
and, it might well be asked, worth the shame? As President Roose- 
velt said in his speech in Memorial Hall at Harvard in June of this 
past year, “it is a bad thing for any college man to grow to regard 
sport as the serious business of life” ; and this is just what happens 
at the big universities. 

There is in our country a third class of institution, neither 
university nor university-college, nor collegiate-university ; a class 
that has far too few first-rate representatives, that, we are informed 
by high authorities, is soon to become extinct, and the very exist- 
ence of which seems to be threatened, on every side. I refer to what 
might be called the small college. The best illustrations of this 
type are few in number, and none of them exactly of the ideal type 
that might, we verily believe, be easily enough realized were a 
serious attempt made. Enough has been said to show that for 
purely collegiate education the small college has a place. If it is 
to be saved it must be improved and made still more distinct than 
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it is from the other institutions that have been mentioned and 
which have come to stay—and, perhaps, because they supply a felt 
need. If rich men want places where their sons may live in luxury, 
and with a minimum of work may get degrees, the places will be 
forthcoming. Likewise with other needs, supposed or real, which 
are supplied by the types that we now have. The college is threat- 
ened on the one side by the High School, that, in an attempt to 
be a sort of “people’s college,” apes the less desirable but still popu- 
lar features of the college, and on the other hand by the collegiate- 
university, which attracts by force of numbers and the ability to 
offer “attractions,” many of them other than scholastic. It is 
further assailed by the representatives of some of the big college- 
universities which have professional schools to maintain, and which 
have raised a demand for the shortening of the college course in 
favor of those who are not able (which means in many cases not 
willing) to fairly earn a college education but desire the advantage 
that comes to those who have college degrees. 

What should the small college be and what should it aim to do? 
In part this question has-been inferentially answered by what has 
been already said. Here is place for only such an outline as 
will suffice to make somewhat more clear my meaning. In the first 
place, the Small College must not be a poor college. It must_be 
so richly endowed as to be independent of the whims of a fickle 
public ; it should be made independent of mere fees, and so able to 
do its appointed work without any impairment of its efficiency. 
From $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 would be required for endowment 
if the annual income should not exceed five per cent. At least 
$800,000 (perhaps something over a million) would be necessary 
for the plant, including apparatus and libraries. I would have 
this plant as perfect as possible architecturally and horticulturally, 
not forgetting that Oxford and Cambridge colleges and gardens 
have been no small element in the educational influence of those 
great centers. These estimates may seem large, but a little figuring 
will show that they are none too ample. Besides, a few small col- 
leges now in our country represent about as much. There are now 
at least four colleges, no one of which has as many as four hundred 
students, that have from a million and a half to two millions of 
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productive endowment. The number of students I would limit to 
three hundred. Two hundred and fifty might be still better. When 
I say students I mean men. I would not admit women to this small 
college. I am not in the least arguing against coeducation per se. 
But just as there are institutions that should not admit men, there 
are schools where women have no place, and, of course, there are 
schools where both sexes should be welcome. As President Eliot 
once said, “after Wellesley and Vassar decide to admit men there 
will be time for Harvard to consider the advisability of throwing 
its doors open to women.” For the housing of these students I 
would have three, possibly four, separate colleges or houses each 
with its refectory. These houses, without being in any sense lux- 
urious, should be all that modern methods of construction could 
make them. I would have the choice of these apartments or simple 
suites determined by some other consideration than a money tariff 
based upon the supposed desirability of the rooms. As is required 
now by the best schools, students should only by examination be 
admitted to such a college as I have in mind, thus ensuring fitness 
to genuine college work. The supreme chance of students who have 
ability, thorough preparation for their work, willingness to do their 
best, should not be ruined by dullards, or persons who have no fit- 
ness for the work expected in such a school. As someone has said, 
“the buoyancy of a university may be great, but it can not float 
more than a certain amount of dead weight and not sink itself.” 
This would be the more necessary because no provision would be 
made for unlimited election, which makes it possible, or easy, for 
persons poorly prepared to work their way through a course care- 
fully chosen with an eye to subjects in themselves easy. In plan- 
ning its work the college will not for a moment overlook the fact 
that it is not a university. It will remember that the college is an 
institution where the student is to learn a little of many things, 
whereas the university expects him to “learn everything about some 
one or two things” ; that he goes to college to learn how to live, but 
to the university to learn how to make a living; that the college is 
concerned not with the making of physicists, or engineers, or phil- 
ologers, but with the making of men, for, as Amiel says in that 
wonderful Journal Intime, “the test of every religious, political or 
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educational system is the man which it forms. If a system injures 
the intelligence it is bad. If it injures the character, it is vicious. 
If it injures the conscience, it is criminal.” Or, as President 
Woodrow Wilson finely put it in his inaugural address at Prince- 
ton, “we must deal in college with the spirits of men, not with their 
fortunes.” One of the best things to be said in favor of a college 
course is that it is not practical, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. The practicality of the college is indirect, or, as Professor 
Wendell phrases it, “the practical aim of a general education . . . is 
such as shall enable a man to devote his faculties intently to matters 
which do not of themselves interest him.” What, then, shall the 
college teach? What subjects shall have a place in college cur- 
ricula? What shall be the limitation ? for limitation there must be. 
The narrowness of the old curriculum, with its Latin, Greek, 
mathematics and its smattering of science, is in this age, with mod- 
ern demands and the enlargement of knowledge, not for a moment 
to be thought of. We may assume that certain subjects will be 
regarded as essential to any liberal-culture course. No college 
course would be complete that did not recognize the claims of his- 
tory; language (Latin, Greek, French, German, and, of course, 
English) ; political science and economies ; pure science (chemistry, 
physics, biology, and geology), including mathematies ; “literature 
studied as literature, and not merely the corpse of it in the shroud 
of grammar and the coffin of philology,” as President Hyde, of 
Bowdoin, has expressed it. The course of the candidate for a 
degree should be so regulated that his election—for election in some 
form has come to stay and may be valuable if guarded—should 
be between groups, as in the collegiate department of the Johns 
Hopkins University, or between courses, as in the new plan for 
undergraduates at Princeton. Certain required subjects would be 
common to all these groups, but each group would insure special 
attention to certain characteristic subjects that give a name to the 
particular group; for example, the Modern Language group, or 
the Classical group, or the Latin-Scientific group, ete. Within each 
group, or rather outside of it, there ought to be very little 
of election allowed, but still a limited amount. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances four years’ work would lead to a degree, only excep- 
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tional students being allowed to get their degrees in less than the 
prescribed time. For purposes of instruction and advice, such an 
institution as 1 have in mind needs from seventeen to twenty pro- 
fessors and about forty college tutors and assistants. These profes- 
sors, who should be paid the same salary, would receive at. least 
$3,000, the tutors and assistants $1,000. The tutors would be 
expected to live in the quadrangles and dine in Commons; the 
houses of the professors would be on the college domain, that the 
personal relation to the students might be as close as possible. The 
professors would naturally be the responsible heads of the depart- 
ments of work that they chanced to represent. The lecture work 
and more advanced teaching would fall to them. But, with a view 
to having more personal and real teaching than is possible under 
the conditions found in our existing institutions, less instruction 
in classes made up of large numbers, especially in certain subjects, 
would be provided for, and much individual instruction after the 
Oxford plan of private tutors, who would be expected to stand in 
very close and friendly relation with the student. And the need 
for this has come to be seriously felt. Personal teaching might well 
be classed with the lost arts in some places. There is even now a 
decided call on the part of the educational public for the teacher 
redivivus; for the teacher who, while a specialist in erudition, is 
primarily a man. The college should have but little room for the 
mere drill-master, outside of subjects that have sometimes to be 
studied in their elements. For the man who can inspire as he 
teaches—and hearing recitations is not necessarily teaching—there 
is abundant room. Such a man President Hyde must have had in 
mind when, speaking before the International Congress of Arts and 
Science at the Saint Louis Exposition, he took occasion to say, 
“The college professor is a man who grasps his subject as a whole; 
deals with each aspect of it in its relation to the whole; is able to 
make the subject as a whole unfold from day to day and grow in 
the mind of the student to the same splendid proportions that it has 
assumed in his own; ... he must know men and the large move- 
ments and interests of the world outside. He must present his 
subject lit up with the enthusiasm of a great personality, an enthu- 
siasm so contagious that the students can not help catching it from 
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him and regarding his subject for the time being as the most com- 
pelling interest in life. These real college professors, these men 
who can make truth kindle and glow through the dead cold facts 
of science, who can reveal the throbbing heart of humanity through 
either ancient or modern words, who can communicate the shock of 
clashing wills and the struggle of elemental forces through historic 
periods and economic schedules, who can make philosophy the 
revelation of God and ethics the gateway of heaven—these men are 
hard to find; infinitely harder to find than schoolmasters, on the 
one hand, and specialists on the other. Yet unless you can get 
together at least half a dozen men of this type you must not pre- 
tend to call your aggregation of professors a college faculty; you 
cannot give your students the distinctive value of a college course.” 

It may have been noticed that in the curriculum outlined 
above no provision is made for religious training, which might 
appear all the more necessary from the fact that college ethics and 
those of good people outside of college circles seem to be at vari- 
ance; that in student practice, if not in theory, there seems to be 
a marked difference in regard to many matters between the code of 
morals of the New Testament and that recognized by the college 
world. Of course we would that the college should be in spirit and 
practice decidedly Christian, but I doubt whether practical moral- 
ity is to be taught formally from text-books. The small college 
should have a college preacher and pastor who should not be allowed 
to teach in the ordinary way, but whose duty it should be, though 
preaching publicly at stated times, to mingle among the students, 
winning their respect as adviser and friend and seeking by tactful 
leading to maintain high ideals of thought and action in the student 
body. No man in the teaching force would have a more delicate 
task than he, but to none could come greater opportunities and 
privileges. 

Of course, literary and scientific and religious organizations 
would be fostered in such a place. Greek letter fraternities I would 
under no circumstances admit. Under some conditions they are 
most valuable and undeniably accomplish much good. For 
example, in the larger colleges they serve to afford rallying points 
and nuclei for association that is se hard to bring about because of 
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the large number of students. But they add greatly to the expense 
of college life, and their spirit is essentially clannish ; and in a very 
small school, such as I have tried to outline, they have no proper 
place. Our ideal school will no less provide for physical than for 
moral and intellectual culture. A resident physician and physical 
director will see to it that each man gets the particular training that 
proper examination shall show that he needs to make him a 
perfect physical man. It goes without saying that the gymnasium 
in such a place will be all that it should be to serve a purpose so 
important. Playing fields and courts for all sorts of proper out- 
door sports will be found here, and every appropriate inducement 
to take part in such should be offered. Such a small college as I 
have attempted to describe is not Utopian. It can be realized when- 
ever we are ready to pay for it and give it a fair chance. Already 
several secondary schools in America are about as perfect as money 
can make them; why not do as much for some of our colleges? I 
believe that a large number of people who realize the failure of the 
so-called great university to give what may be called a college edu- 
cation, and who want something better than the big colleges are 
giving, would welcome the type of school outlined here. Such 
smaller colleges as now stand for honest work and high ideals 
should be strengthened to the utmost, and every effort made to con- 
serve the kind of training or education that the small college alone 
can give. Thus shall we help the college to hold aloft an ideal that 
ought to put to shame what has been well called the mammoniacal 
possession of our time and to make contemptible the aristocracy of 


the dollar. 
Ean (bot 
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Arr. II. SELFISH WOMANHOOD 


To discourse, with Selfish Womanhood for theme, sins alike 
against my wishes and my chivalry. I like it not. But the facts 
of the soul are not to be dimmed nor demolished by what we may 
wish. Obscuration, were it possible, is not annihilation. We must 
face facts bravely. And literature has this for its praise that it 
has faced the facts, and that in its pages may the face of the world 
be seen as by clear sunlight. A reading of the imaginative litera- 
ture of all the ages will show what sort of a world we have had for 
playfellow and workfellow. Its sins, blameworthiness, frivolities, 
weaknesses, foibles, playfulness, grossness, perverseness, manliness, 
womanliness, greatness, littleness, imaginativeness, matter-of-fact- 
ness, tyranny, love of freedom, democracy, aristocracy, goodness, 
vileness, devilhood, angelhood—they are all in literature. Not a 
syllable is missing. The eternal commonplace and the eternal 
uncommonplace are brought out to the light and left like furniture 
at house-cleaning time, out of doors for the world passing along 
that street to look at. 

Here is where and this is how books are the informants of 
life. We who live with women and men ought to know our neigh- 
bors. We cannot in ourselves and in themselves because that sort 
of insight belongs to the few and not to the many; and we belong 
not to the few but to the many. I cannot read the lines on my 
neighbor’s face, much less the lines on my neighbor’s soul ; but if 
Shakespeare will come and be physiognomist and psychognomist, 
they will become patent to my poor eyes. No teacher nor any 
preacher ought to be without a rude information in Shakespeare’s 
psychology. To know folks is a larger need in both these voca- 
tions than the rudiments of knowledge each can impart. We are 
dealing with the alive, a thing we are prone to forget. Now, blessed 
be the man who finds some new corner of the soul to explore and 
bring into the daylight. That is the all but impossible in letters. 
All ways have been trod, we think and feel. Who can go where the 
geniuses have not gone? But men do. Browning found out some 
things about the soul of man. The explorers are not yet become 
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invalids. There is room and call for them. And while, answering 
extemporaneously, we would say that every island, bay and trivial 
inlet of the soul has been visited and charted; when a large life 
walks through the continents and takes ship across the seas of 
soul he convinced us we were no prophets. The genius finds some- 
thing new, adds new emphasis, squeezes new juice out of the old 
grapes, finds a new petal on a flower; and we are illumined. Had 
we been asked if after Chaucer, Shakespeare, Tennyson, Browning, 
schylus, Homer, Sophocles, and Euripides and Goethe there 
were any woman types not exploited, I think an unhesitant “No” 
had sprung to every lip. But we would have answered untruly, 
not knowing the truth. Swinburne has found the fact in itself 
not new, but in its elucidation new as morning. He has created 
a Mary Stuart. The curious thing is that after a type of person- 
ality has behaved itself in our sight we do not understand it. But 
this is the blindness I made mention of. Cleopatra lived; and I 
doubt if anybody ever really saw her till Shakespeare met her in 
Mare Anthony’s company and recognized her. That is an amazing 
portrait he has made, if it be lawful to name that a portrait which 
is a living thing. And Swinburné came three centuries after Mary 
Stuart had smiled her last bewitching smile and saw her and knew 
her at sight. 

Selfish Womanhood has not been talked much of by letters. 
I presume because books are mainly men-written. And a man is 
disinclined to give women vices which are not heroic. Lady Mac- 
beth is vice but regal vice, and the queen to Cymbeline has a sort 
of generalship in her crime which marks her of a breed of rulers. 
Anyway, the depicting of a pure selfishness in woman was, so far 
as my knowledge goes or my memory recalls, left to our time and 
to Swinburne. His historical Trilogy embodies the working out of 
this concept and does it in a way to waken wonder. We have in 
thought that Swinburne is a lyric poet. Or, if I do not err, this is 
how the mention of his name impresses us. We think of him as a 
singing lark, more words and music than penetrative thought. 
His command of language and rhythm is something to startle and 
delight. He can swim on in seas of music farther and get less 
wheres than almost anybody who ever lived. Hs is peerless in our 
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day as music maker with words, and even in those days when 
Tennyson was our Nestor, Swinburne could have often given this 
aged glory lessons in music. 

He opens his throat and the music gushes out birdlike, but only 
music. As little semblance of thought is there as a body could 
imagine. It goes but gets nowhere, and is bewitching. A master 
in the art of poetic expression is what we have thought him to be. 
Sensuous, classic, the nearest to a Greek since Keats—so have 
we classified him. “Atalanta in Calydon” is where we thought 
him at home. Now the Trilogy consisting of Chastelard, Both- 
well and Mary Stuart is Swinburne in the unexpected, and con- 
tains a wealth of explication of one theme which is quite bewilder- 
ing. And the theme is a woman beautiful enough to make men 
avid to die for her and selfish enough to make her avid to see men 
die for her. 

Selfishness I would designate and differentiate as impure and 
pure. Impure selfishness is selfishness with an objective. Goneril 
and Regan in Lear and Becky Sharpe in Vanity Fair illustrate 
this breed. These wanted something for self benefit. They farmed 
fields for what they could grow on them which would come to their 
granaries. Goneril and Regan farmed their father for his king- 
dom, farmed their husbands for what use they could be. They 
had an eye to the main chance. This is the customary selfishness. 
Becky Sharpe, become a classic now, was a shrewd bargainer. 
She was horse jockey with men. She farmed everybody in sight 
that she might feast, and if she could not feast she would drink 
tea; but some one must buy the feast or the tea. She would have 
the nearest buyer do that. She was not choice in agents. She 
would take the one she could lay her hands on easiest. That was 
all. She was a human cat, always watching for the biggest mouse 
but taking what she could catch with a purr of content and a lick 
of her lips. In her is not a symptom of lust. She is as barren of 
lewdness as of love. She is simply taking a tool, Rawdon Crawley, 
then grieved beyond measure finding she could have had Crawley 
of King’s Crawley, dirt and all, then Lord Steyne, and after all 
else was gone taking silly, vain, inglorious brother to Amelia Sedley 
after having used Amelia’s husband; then she used the church, 
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not having access toa man. She is utilitarian simply. Not a froth 
of even temporary passion is to be thought of in her. She wants a 
foot mat to wipe her feet on. Who comes serves the turn. 

The pure selfishness is evidenced in Mary Queen of Scots. 
I know not her twin anywhere in letters. Cleopatra was licentious, 
lewd, torrid—all that, but seemed to give herself with her tem- 
porary or permanent passion. Mary Stuart is not so. She is 
simple languor. She has no end to compass. She is not climbing 
a throne, rather pulling a throne down upon herself. She has no 
ulterior motives. With her, love is a species of esthetics. She likes 
it for herself rather than for itself. Love with her knows not self- 
sacrifice as such. Love means love. She covets the touch of a 
Chastelard’s hand for the sake of seeing him in his eagerness. She 
is quite incomprehensible and so quite inexplicable; and to have 
conceived her as Swinburne has is a work of genius complex, 
bewildering. With the accredited facts of Mary Stuart’s career I 
have no commerce now. She is known, her beauty, malice, hatreds, 
vengeances, murders, ruthlessnesses, perfidies, pathos, tragedy and 
all. I have stood at her tomb in Westminster Abbey, and dreamed 
of her, attempting to see her face and guess her secret but could not. 
She rose misty as sea crags in a storm. She was quite beyond my 
man’s wit. Such as she was Swinburne has taken hold on to make 
her blaze. To think what he has achieved, fills me with wonder. I 
marvel it lay in any man’s power with such persistent consistency 
to have caught and retained a personality tenuous as air, hot and 
fitful like fire, compassionless alike to those who loved her as to 
those she hated most. I cannot tell of it. That were to blur the 
image as winds do the images in water. All must read and make 
their life wonder. Through the longest drama in literature, this 
strange, peerless tigress makes her way, we not understanding her 
nor she herself; she the play and the torture of her own loves, 
freaked with by passion’s winds, fearless with passion’s adulation, 
tripped with lust’s resolves, drowned in lust’s seas, skyless, godless, 
unnatural, feminine of the feminine, unfeminine as granite, all 
heart, no heart, as lacking in moral sense as if she had been a 
lioness—some such was Mary Stuart. 

With women as with men, but with women in regal wise, love 
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means sacrifice. No woman counts cost with love. Ariadne fled 
with Jason, and Dido found a world desolate because A2neas had 
sailed away. A woman in love is nothing but a heart. All else 
might be sheared away with shrewd sword blade and she not know 
it nor ever miss it. She knows not any sacrifice, will not believe 
the thing she did that made men marvel had aught of marvel 
in it; indeed, never knew she did it nor will believe the narrative 
when told her. In her love she is not an integer. If anything 
will make a woman devout and wonderful it is love. She is trans- 
figured as the mountains are when smitten with the sunset splen- 
dor. Love finds a woman for herself and to herself and to the 
world, Now, none of this is visible in Mary Stuart. She will 
truly take long, fearful rides across the Scotch hills to sight dear 
Bothwell but only as a species of gratification. She is on a pleasure 
party. No sacrifice is in it. It is a tigress passion. She was 
inhuman truly but unhuman just as truly. No queen’s grace of 
sacrifice or heart is visible in her. 

For icy Philip Mary Tudor had heartaches fit to die; but that 
is not present in Mary Stuart. The present thing is satisfied. Out of 
sight, was to be forbidden to her thought. She lived in the senses, 
Her heart had no memory. She could not recollect. Things seen 
were her sensualism. She was immoral enough ; but that is not the 
horrible thing about Queen Mary to my thought. She was un- 
moral. I do not find the dregs of ethics in her character. She was 
let of the blood of right and wrong. If she had conscience, there 
is not the semblance of it. It must have had such immurement as 
precludes ever walking out of its leper’s cell. She is like a snake. 
I feel her lissome, glittering fascination but feel her serpent. There 
was no mercy in her calendar, no devotion to any cause. Relig- 
ion was like a string of pearls around her lily neck, to be clasped 
and unclasped to show her fingers or adorn her beauty. She was 
feminine but not a woman. She would have seen a muititude die 
to satisfy her spleen or petty vengeance. There never was a chok- 
ing in her throat or any mist of tears or any horror for any heart- 
ache. The world meant to her—herself. Calypso was in love with 
Ulysses; and Mary was in love with Mary. There was her lust of 
love. Goethe practiced vivisection on women: Mary Stuart prac- 
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ticed vivisection on men. She was ruthless but something more. 
She loved the writhing, seeing it attested her power. Parrhasius 
slew an aged slave to paint his dying groan; but Mary Stuart did 
so to enjoy the groan and feel she made it, and that it attested her 
power. 

Chastelard says to Mary Beaton: 


“I know her ways of loving, all of them: 

A sweet, soft way the first is; afterward 

It burns and bites like fire; the end of that 

Charred dust and eyelids bitten through with smoke.” 


Chastelard knew her and her tigress nature but nothing loath, 
therefore, to beg another kiss and die therefor. 

Chastelard’s love with all its golden wealth of gorgeous sacri- 
fice for her, her unshamed selfishness with him are yet each against 
the other. Chastelard is as great as she is incapable of greatness. 
She loving him briefly in presence because such love is necessary 
to her life; and.she dotes on it, for it shows how she occupies a 


brave man’s life. She likes to make a foot mat of a man. He is 
saying: 

“Since my days were counted for a man’s 

I have loved you; yea, how past sense and help 

Whatever thing was bitter to my love 

I have loved you. How when I rode in war 

Your face went floating in among men’s helms, 

Your voice went through the shriek of slipping swords,” 


to which the sensuous queen replies in languid phrase, 
“I love you best of them; 
Clasp me quite round till your lips cleave on mine—- 
False mine that did you wrong.” 
He dreams 
“When sometime God can no more refrain 
To lay death like a kiss across your lips— 
Then after all your happy reach of life 
For pity you shall touch me with your eyes.” 
To all of which the queen replies, 
“You talk too sadly.” 
She half shrieks: 


“You will be slain and I get shame, God’s mercy.” 


She is never from her own thoughts. 
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“O I do love you more than all men, 

What shall I give you to be gone? 

Mind, you must die. 

Alas, poor lord, you have no sense of me; 
I shall be deadly to you.” 

Chastelard is condemned to die and all for love of her, and 
she sends him his pardon, and then fearing his pardon will work 
her harm goes into his prison to ask of him the pardon back. But 
in talking aloud to herself she cannot keep herself out: 





“Though he be mad indeed 
It is the goodliest madness ever smote 
Upon man’s heart. A kingly knight in faith, 
Meseems my face can yet make faith in men 
And break their brains with beauty: for a word, 
An eyelid’s twitch, an eye’s turn, tie them fast 
And make their souls cleave home. God be thanked 
This air has not yet curdled all the blood 
That went to make me fair. An hour agone 
I thought I bad been forgotten of men’s love 
More than dead women’s faces are forgot 
Of after lovers. All men are not of earth: 
For all the frost of fools and this cold land, 
There be some yet catch fever of my face 
And burning for mine eyes’ sake. I did think 
My time was gone when men would dance to death 
As to a music, and lie laughing down 
In the grave, and take their funerals for their feasts 
To get one kiss of me. I have some strength yet.” 


And this while brave, great Chastelard lies in his prison doomed 
to die for her and she does meditate to bring him forth; yet her - 
power, her beauty, her witchery, her gloating over men allured to 
die for her—this fills her thought. Why, I know nothing so hor- 
rible. This naked treachery of barren selfishness goes through my 
flesh as Lady Macheth’s bleeding dagger knows not how to do. She 
thinks aloud once more, meditating to pardon him who only wants 
a kiss to make him glad to die. How cheap and tinsel-made is 
Mary matched with him! 
“Let fame go— : 
I care not much what shall become of fame, 
So I save love—and do mine own soul right; 


I’ll have my mercy help me to revenge 
On all the crew of them. How will he look, 
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Having my pardon! I shall meet sweet thanks 
And love of good men for my mercy’s love— , 
Yea, and be quit of these I hate to death, 

With one good deed.” 


Her love shades out of sight, her glare of vengeance walks in 
bloody-eyed and sworded. She fears and feels she must make haste 
into the prison to cajole the pardon from the hand of him she par- 


doned. Outside the prison the preacher calls: 
“The mercy of a harlot is a sword,” 


and Chastelard within the prison muses, 

“I knew not that a man so sure to die 
Could care so little; 
But I shall not forget 
For any sleep this love bound upon me 
For any sleep or quiet ways of death. 
Ah, in my weary, dusty space of sight 
Her face will float with heavy scents of hair. 
I am not fit to live but for love’s sake, 
So I were best dead shortly.” 


And when Mary Beaton brings the Queen’s reprieve which Queen 
Mary is on her road to take back lest it work her hurt, he, taking the 
reprieve from Mary Beaton’s hands, tears it lest it should work his 
queen a moment’s harm, so great is he, so little is the Queen. And 


talking on: 
“I wonder will she come, 
Sad at her mouth a little, 
To lean her head on mine.” 


And the queen entering with a 
“What! Is one here? Speak to me for God’s sake!” 


And his quick answer, 
“Here, Madam, at your hand.” 


And her 
“Brief, I pray you, give me that again.” 


Chastelard’s 
“What, my reprieve?” 


Queen : “Even so, deny me not. 
For your sake mainly. 
Must I pluck it out? 
You do not love me: no, nor honor. Come 
I know you have it about you, give it me.” 


And he, 


“I cannot yield you such a thing”; 


and she, 


“A coward! What shift now? 
Do such men make such cravens?” 
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Chastelard : 
“Chide me not: 
Pity me that I cannot help my heart.” 
The Queen: 


“Heaven mend mine eye that took you for a man! 
Nay but for shame what have you done with it?” 


His answer: 


She: 


“Why, there it lies torn up.” 


“God help me, sir! Have you done this?” 


You would have thought that such as he would have made a 
woman of even such as she. But think it not. She is selfishness be- 
yond all help or courage. And after fondling him she means to let 
be slain, and he half moaning, half singing, 


“For I do think 
You never will be loved thus in your life,” 


she replies with his death staring at her and she could alter and 
will not: 

“It may be a man may never love me more.” 
O Selfishness! Your name is Mary Stuart! 

And when he comes to die last of them all, he craves her par- 
don, in hearing of them all he craves, “Forgive me, Madam,” to 
shield her against a breath of blame when wild winter winds of 
blame were hers in just desert, and to his fond “Forgive me, 
Madam,” 

“Yea, I do, fair sir: 
With all my heart, in all I pardon you,” 
and he shoulders out alone to die and the Queen still saying to 


Mary Beaton, 
“I will be his ransom if I die,” 


and then stood by and saw him dying with his smile upon her nor 
even lifted up her hand, and went to be the paramour of my lord 
Bothwell. 

We cannot weep for her. We must not pray. And selfishness 
like this is crueller than cruel waves that swallow sinking sailors 
up; and ten thousand fold more tragic than the grave. 


Os-@, F--y. 
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Arr. III. AN IMPERATIVE DEMAND IN EDUCATION 


Tue time has fully come when thoughtful people in America 
will demand that the cultural value of religion be recognized. We 
are becoming wearied with an academic or professional training 
which appeals almost exclusively to the intellect or the making 
of money. Human life has an ideal content. That is not an edu- 
cation which ignores this content and the chiefest power in its 
development—religion. On the lowest plane of the survival of 
the fittest and the best, Christianity is the greatest and most influ- 
ential of the world religions. Yet how large a space is given in our 
scheme of higher education to the history of Christianity, the 
world value of the specific teachings, or the effect of its transform- 
ing spirit? The time will come when the man, ignorant of the 
nature and influence of the largest factor in modern civilization, 
will feel that he is not an educated man. 

To illustrate: there is an imperial university in the capital of 
Japan. It is a chief aim of the Japanese government to make this 
institution do all that is possible in the Orient to acquaint its 
students with the genius and the civilization of the Western 
nations. These include those of Europe and those of European 
descent in America, Australia, Africa or Asia, or, to put it in the 
briefest and most comprehensive form, those of Christendom. For 
this purpose Japan encourages the brightest of its youth by thou- 
sands to seek in this place their intellectual training. For the same 
end she attracts thousands of students from China, as she desires 
to become the mediator through which Western learning and civ- 
ilization shall be accepted by the Chinese. Suppose for this pur- 
pose men trained in the best schools of Europe and America are 
chosen to instruct these studious thousands in the humanities and 
in technical science. Suppose that the subjects of a modern 
university curriculum are thoroughly taught by the teachers of 
acknowledged eminence; will there then be an understanding of 
the life, power, ideals and future influence of this Christendom 
if there is to be no earnest and consistent effort to make understood 
Christian ethics, Christian institutions or the history of Chris- 
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tianity? Without these you have the dead body, but the animating 
spirit of its literature and philosophy, the genius of its peoples and 
of their civilization has escaped their grasp and comprehension. 
Until that is recalled neither the past nor the present of Christian 
peoples can ever be understood, nor can there be any just estimate 
of their future course or influence. If instead of the university 
at Tokyo we substitute the universities at our state capitals and 
in our other cities supported by the taxation of the people of our 
American commonwealths, the question necessarily arises, Is an 
education there imparted, however strong and effective in the 
humanities and science, in civic and professional studies, but in 
which there is no systematic instruction in the history of Chris- 
tianity and its institutions or in Christian ethics or sociology, an 
education which fits for the best citizenship or for the best career 
and influence in the twentieth century? In any view of Chris- 
tianity can an education which practically ignores these be ade- 
quate to the needs of our time? Among the facts of our life and 
the factors of our complex civilization can anyone say these do not 
play a great and often decisive part? From the standpoint of 
merely secular instruction is it not a grave mistake thus to ignore 
the Christian religion and the sources of its pervasive spirit and 
expanding might? If, however, these institutions of higher edu- 
cation are specifically called Christian, that is, if they are under 
the auspices and control of Christian Churches or of boards of 
Christian men, can that which they offer be called a Christian 
education if they give no opportunity to the Christian layman to 
know the history of the Christian Church, the endeavor and 
achievements of the Christian spirit? Does that Christian college 
or university fulfill the promise of its name which teaches concern- 
ing the political, social and municipal institutions of our country 
and of other nations, and has no word of illumination upon the 
great Christian institutions and reforms which have changed the 
face of human society and of the world in the last one hundred 
years? If, as we sorely need, we are to have the support of able 
and intelligent laymen in our institutional work for the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God, these men must have the firm convic- 
tion and accurate knowledge which can only come by systematic 
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instruction by men whose ability and learning fit them for the 
greatest themes. For example, why should not great Christian 
schools give instruction in their regular courses upon Christian 
missions? This country is spending each year upon Christian 
missions a sum equal to the revenue of one of the chief states of 
Europe in the era of the Reformation, or of many a minor European 
state in the eighteenth century. This is sure to be a progressively 
increasing amount. No man is fitted for our diplomacy or the 
larger problems of world politics who does not understand Chris- 
tian missions and the issues to which they lead. In a very real 
sense, no man is fitted to lecture upon modern history who does 
not understand the part taken by Christian missions. In many 
academic circles Robert E. Speer’s volume Missions and Modern 
History would bring a most helpful enlargement of the intellec- 
tual horizon. For many a student Professor Jordan’s Introduction 
to the Study of Comparative Religions would give not only clearer 
vision but greater hold on the great cardinal verities of our being 
and our destiny. The philosophy and methods, the failure and 
cumulative results of Christian missions are well worth the closest 
study of our laity. The great sources of political and social demor- 
alization as well as the centers of power of our civilization are 
found in our great cities. What nobler theme for intelligent study 
than the evangelization of our cities? University settlements, the 
work of institutional churches and of great centers of Christian 
work, like the Wesleyan Missions in London and Edinburg, in 
Birmingham and Belfast, as well as the work of the Salvation 
Army, are of quite as great value to the student and to the race 
as the development of the Roman state or the problem of municipal 
ownership, and both make their demands upon educated men. The 
work of society in dealing with delinquent classes, in the manage- 
ment of hospitals and of charities, in a most emphatic sense 
involves religious problems. These make large demands upon the 
time and money, but more upon the interest and knowledge of our 
educated laymen. Our universities should help to fit men to deal 
with the largest and saving factors of our city life. Most careful 
consideration should be given to the obligation for universal 
religious instruction now laid upon the evangelical Churches. We 
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have no religious instruction in our common schools. The exten- 
sion and increased efficiency of the great Sunday school movement 
is as important to the American people as any course in pedagogics. 
In this same line of associated and institutional work come the 
function and influence of Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, and of the widespread Deaconess move- 
ment. Such a course of study of Christian institutions would have 
present interest and value, and be an inspiration for Christian 
work and character of profound and permanent significance. The 
larger topics of the relation of Church and State, and of the differ- 
ent Christian Churches to each other, and of the idea and mission 
of the Church, are themes worthy of the careful study of laymen. 
Only by such study are we prepared to meet our Roman Catholic 
friends on their own ground. 

Finally, the best illumination and instruction for the work 
of life cannot be given in a school which ignores Christian ethics, 
individual and social. No other course of instruction is more 
needed by the men of our generation. If such instruction should 
be given in our great schools and universities, one very lamentable 
effect of our higher education, too often observable, would be largely 
counteracted. Our devoted young Christian people leave our 
churches to attend the college or university, and return to us not 
seldom religiously and spiritually undeveloped, and even stunted, 
or indifferent. Is it any wonder, when the eager expanding intel- 
lectual life is wholly taken up with subjects of almost entirely 
secular import? Christianity as they have known it has been 
almost wholly of individual significance. They become trained 
to understand the great influence of associated endeavor in eco- 
nomics, in politics, and in society, yet their attention is not even 
called to the greatest institution known among men, an institution 
with a splendid past, a present power, and a future surpassing 
both—the Christian Church. Of her history they have no consis- 
tent idea, nor of her associated enterprise, demanding the greatest 
executive ability, and yielding a harvest of beneficial results second 
to none of those secured by any other agencies in this generation. 
Give the Christian Church and her work adequate place in the 
education of our laity and we will have intelligent zeal and enthusi- 
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asm where we now have indifference. Then will we have acces- 
sions to the ranks of our Christian workers, lay and clerical, of 
those who in devotion, intelligence and efficiency will more nearly 
meet the demands of the new century. 

This imperative demand can only be met by our universities 
and schools of higher education. The pulpit cannot meet this 
demand. It may do something by way of influence, or illustration, 
or allusion; it cannot impart adequate instruction. Even in 
churches where special classes are formed, and through them 
great good is wrought for a limited number, those are not reached 
who most need it or are capable of rendering the best service. Nor 
can the theological seminaries meet this demand. The demand is 
that our laity, our educated young men and women, shall have this 
specific training which they need, and of which they are worthy. 

Practically, then, what are the obstacles? They may be 
stated thus: An overcrowded curriculum, lack of time to take this 
with other required work, a lack of men of requisite ability and 
training to make such courses means of inspiration, of illumina- 
tion, of power. To these should be added lack of money and the 
force of habit and custom. Taking them in their order, let us see 
if they are insurmountable: 

In regard to the curriculum. These courses should be elec- 
tive. They should depend upon the teacher and his methods for 
their attractiveness, but credit for work done in them should be 
given as in any other studies. 

As to the objection that it makes a further draft upon a 
student’s already burdened time: The time has come when in 
addition to athletics which develop the body, attention must be 
called to the culture of the spirit and to the work of realizing the 
kingdom of God. If there is a student given almost exclusively 
to science or economics, why not redress the balance by a course in 
Christian ethics, Christian institutions, or some great achieve- 
ments of the Christian Church? Thus may symmetry come to 
life, thought and work. 

The lack of trained teachers for this work is a more serious 
obstacle. It ought not to be impossible to find men qualified to 
teach concerning Christian missions. So in other departments 
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of the work of the modern church. One man, a man of rare gifts, 
a theological professor, sent his son to engage for some time in 
Settlement Work under the present Bishop of London when he 
made this the work of his life, before succeeding Dr. Creighton 
as bishop of the largest city of the world. Such men may well be 
called to teach. It is true that men whose studies and training 
have been only in secular history are not thereby fitted to teach 
Church history. It is also true that men who have intimate 
acquaintance with the Church of the present are best fitted to 
understand that of the past. Yet it ought not to be long difficult 
to find men thoroughly trained in both church and secular his- 
tory, and with both experience and wide knowledge of the church 
life of their time to teach the great lessons of Christian his- 
tory. The best and ablest men of their time may well teach Chris- 
tian ethics in our great institutions of learning. It is significant 
of this trend in education that the first American professor to lec- 
ture in the University of Berlin on the new foundation of inter- 
national exchange in the highest education was the Professor of 
Christian Ethics in Harvard University. In all this work the 
higher and increased demand will call forth the supply. 

As to the cost and force of custom: For no instruction given 
in our schools would the American people contribute more quickly 
or more generously than for this. They would only need to be 
assured that this instruction would be thorough, wise and effec- 
tive. Should it prove to be such, no force of custom could long 
resist its introduction or keep it from its rightful place in educa- 
tion and culture. 

A passage from the recent history of education in this coun- 
try shows what may be done. Fifteen or twenty years ago it was 
discovered that our schools, while doing much good work in other 
branches of study, were doing little, or little of worth, in teaching 
the English language or its literature. Some educators declared 
that such teaching was not needed, as English was our mother 
tongue. Those, however, who investigated the subject found that 
many students were graduated without a creditable knowledge of 
English. They found also that these students when in school had 
little opportunity to become better equipped in this most important 
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part of education. The obstacles were those familiar to us: there 
were not many teachers of adequate training; it added to the 
course of study, and to the teachers’ work as well as to the cost 
of instruction. In these twenty years the teaching of English 
has become a great factor in our system of education. Does any- 
body regret the cost to student, faculty or treasury? Through it 
are we not in every sense a more capable and better educated peo- 
ple?’ The Christian faith, its doctrines and individual morality 
are taught in the home, the Sunday schools and the pulpit. Yet 
the great part Christianity has played and is playing now in human 
history, the significance of the Christian institutions, the inspira- 
tion and imperative of Christian ethics in the widest field of 
thought and social endeavor are a realm unknown to our educated 
youth, to the men and women who are to rule our future. The men 
and the schools who will do in this sphere as much, according to 
the need, as has been done in the teaching of our native speech 
will deserve well not only of the Christian Church but of America 
and of the world. 

To ignore religion, to ignore religion in its highest form— 
Christianity—is not to educate, it is to deform. To do this in 
the curriculum of the institutions of higher learning in a Chris- 
tian land, and among a Christian people, is a defect which cannot 
long be endured. 

That which is in part must be done away that that which is 
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Arr. IV. SOME PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Aux thoughtful men agree that an earnest, reverent effort to 
ascertain the authorship of the biblical books, the historical con- 
ditions under which they were written, the original writers for 
whom they were designed, the purpose and character of the indi- 
vidual compositions and their relation to other writings of the 
group and to the whole, is not only a legitimate study but a valu- 
able one. It must be granted, moreover, that views supported by 
tradition only cannot be rightly employed to impede scientific 
scholarship in its investigations into these matters. On the other 
hand, criticism must remember that it is only a human method 
of study, that, therefore, for its own rectification, security, true 
progress, it needs candidly to test itself; again and again to verify 
its methods, criticize its own principles, and with impartial reason 
correct its own processes. “Eternal vigilance” is the price of truth 
as well as of liberty. The history of scientific investigation in the 
physical realm shows that true scientific principles and methods 
have grown up, through careful study, out of a mass that were once 
applied, that the worthless and erroneous have been gradually 
sifted out and the sound disengaged, so that, today, whatever the 
results reached, the best students of physical science are pretty well 
agreed as to the principles and methods to be employed. It does 
not seem to be exactly so in the realm of Biblical criticism. We 
believe that just now a thorough discussion of the principles and 
methods employed in this field is more important than warm 
debate about supposed results. If Higher Criticism is to be an 
architect and builder and not simply an iconoclastic destroyer, the 
fire of the crucible and not a torch in a madman’s hand, the knife 
in the hand of a skillful surgeon to cut harmful excrescences away 
and not a weapon to stab faith to the heart, it must guard itself 
well as to both spirit and method, test candidly and rigorously its 
own canons, and watch well their application. Much confusion has 
prevailed. 

First, then, scientific biblical criticism should not be dog- 
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matic, but modest in its claims. From all camps the leaven of 
dogmatism must be scrupulously purged. Certainly, if a Chris- 
tian thinker believes that the deity of Jesus Christ made him 
always clearly cognizant of all the facts as to the authorship of 
the biblical books, and that he intended to make plain affirmation 
regarding them, that for him settles the question. But, apart from 
this query as to whether the words of Jesus bar all further investi- 
gation into these matters, we are sure that it would be in the inter- 
est of sound learning should biblical critics of all schools speak 
with less dogmatism of “assured results,” “indubitable conclu- 
sions,” “verdict of all the scholars,” ete. The fact probably is that 
many are running over each other to accept so-called “assured 
results,” not because they have examined for themselves the evi- 
dence, but because of a vague though strong feeling of awe caused 
by the stoutly asserted scientific character of biblical criticism. 
Assuming that it rests upon just as certain foundations as do 
physics and astronomy, they give to biblical criticism the same 
eredence which they do to discoveries in the realm of nature. It 
should be remembered, however, that, even in physical science, 
candid investigation is always modest. Have the contentions of 
scientists never been overthrown? Do the best investigators of 
nature hold the same views as to light, atoms, electricity, which 
they held before the discovery of the X-rays, radium, and wireless 
telegraphy? Henry Drummond tells us that but yesterday, in 
the University of Edinburgh, the greatest figure in the faculty was 
Sir James Simpson, the discoverer of chloroform. “The other 
day, his successor and nephew, Professor Simpson, was asked by 
the librarian of the University to go to the library and take out the 
books on this subject that were no longer needed.” His reply to 
the librarian was, “Take every text-book that is more than ten 
years old and put it down in the cellar.” Similarly Hugo 
Muensterberg says: “To honor science means to respect its limita- 
tions.” Moreover, it is well known that even in physical investiga- 
tions allowance has to be made for the bias of the observer. The 
mind of man is, as Bacon says, an uneven mirror, measurably dis- 
torting instead of reflecting the facts of nature. Even when utmost 
care is taken errors often creep in. The true scientific investi- 
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gator does not slight nor slur objections to his theories, does not 
forget that the powers of the human mind are limited compared 
with the tasks before it ; tries sincerely to see all sides of a compli- 
cated subject; to weigh correctly all the facts and possibilities. 
The deep, learned, philosophical mind is not easily convinced, 
but the shallow, ignorant one is soon ready with a positive 
decision. As Faraday says, “a philosopher should be a man will- 
ing to listen to every suggestion but determined to judge for him- 
self. He should not be biased by appearances; have no favorite 
hypotheses ; be of no school; and in doctrine have no master. He 
should not be a respecter of persons but of things. Truth should 
be his primary object. If to these qualities be added a noble 
industry, he may indeed hope to walk within the veil of the temple 
of nature.” He is never dogmatic when there is a fair possibility 
that he may be wrong. Now, if in physical science such care must 
be taken, and if there is so wide a margin of mere probability, how 
much more so is it in matters of literature and history! Why, 
even in jurisprudence, how often, with the same evidence before 
them, will five learned and impartial judges of the Supreme Court 
render a decision and the other four deliver an opinion exactly 
opposite! Shall the majority fling epithets at the minority, talk 
wisely of “assured results,” and question the legal knowledge and 
reasoning power of the dissentients? Or, look into the realm of 
philosophy. Is not the late President Porter right in asserting 
that in speculative philosophy nothing is more obvious “than 
that the personal faith of each leader of thought has been a 
potent factor in determining the range of the philosophical rela- 
tions which he recognized and the relative place which he assigned 
them in his system?’ This being true in philosophy it is certainly 
so in biblical criticism. The individual bias, the mental and moral 
attitude of the critic may easily open or close the mental eye to 
evidence and affect the bearing on the progress of the argument 
given to acknowledged facts. Moreover, the free personality of 
God and man in history brings in an element of uncertainty which 
is not to be reckoned with in matters of physical science. 

Thus, taken all in all, biblical criticism is at best too complex 
a matter for men glibly to dogmatize upon it. The problems are 
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so complicated, so many factors enter into them, there are so many 
possibilities of error, that, except within very narrow limits, cer- 
tainty is not to be claimed or expected. Possibly modern men in 
this twentieth century of our Lord are able in their study, three 
thousand years or more after a book is supposed to have been 
written, to sit down and divide and subdivide it into different 
pieces all nicely labelled J’, J?, E', E*, P', H, D', D?, R', R?, 
ete. ; can tell the exact limits of each; can pick out sentences, parts 
of sentences, yea, even merest fragments of sentences, and tell us 
what the age of each, what were originally glosses, what inter- 
polations by unknown editors, what the source whence historians 
so many centuries ago derived their knowledge, what they did not 
know and what has been omitted from the record; but certainly an 
unbiased student may be excused for asking that there be no dog- 
matism in the case and for doubting whether cocksureness is legiti- 
mate. Surely he may rightly ask that, as a test of the principles 
and methods employed, the process be tried upon some modern 
work notoriously composite in authorship, such as a novel of 
Besant and Rice, or the Life of Paul by Conybeare and Howson, 
or upon any work with no quotation marks or confession of indebt- 
edness. With all of contemporary literature at command it would 
be a task of great difficulty to analyze such a work into its com- 
ponent parts. But the supposed sources of the Hexateuch, for 
example, have no independent existence. Comparison is therefore 
impossible. We are not trying to prove anything for or against any 
particular theory, but simply insisting that we have a right to ask 
for good evidence and not assertion. A glance, though, at some of 
the results loudly proclaimed in some quarters to be “assured” 
reveals how exceedingly complex is the problem. As one example 
of this complexity take Genesis XXXIV, the story of Dinah, as 
analyzed by critics. According to Driver, one of the more mod- 
erate, verses 1 and 2a belong to P; 2b and 3 tod; 4 to P; 5to J; 
6 to P; 7 to J; 8-10 to P; 11-12 to J; 13-18 to P; 19 to J; 20-24 
to P; 25 partly J, partly E, partly P; 26 to J; 27-29 to P; 30-31 
to J; though it is not impossible that P here is based on elements 
derived from E. This is one illustration, not the best, not the 
worst. Now, it may be that a man in this twentieth century has 
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vision keen enough and facts sufficient upon which securely to 
base such an analysis, but we may surely be justified for asking 
first class evidence before we surrender age-long convictions of the 
church in its favor, especially when hardly any two of those who 
divide up such chapters agree as to the lines of cleavage. Some 
crities seem to be like the person spoken of by Sidney Smith whose 
forte was science but whose foible was omniscience. 

Second, scientific biblical criticism will demand that any new 
hypothesis which requires a radical change of view and involves 
an utter reconstruction of the ideas held by the church for cen- 
turies shall frankly assume the burden of proof. The abandon- 
ment of the results of earlier study and the reversal of the prac- 
tically unanimous voice for centuries of both Jewish and Christian 
Churches should not be asked without good and sufficient reasons. 
Take for example, the Pentateuchal question. When we note that 
a large part of the Pentateuch, with the exception of Genesis, 
apparently claims to have been written by Moses; that various 
passages make it appear that Moses kept some kind of record of his 
laws and of the most important events of the journey through the 
wilderness ; that much of the book is a record of what it is claimed 
that God communicated to Moses and commanded him to set before 
the people; that the Mosaic authorship was the traditional opinion 
among the Jews from early times to the latest; that it seems to 
have been the belief of the New Testament writers and even of 
our Lord himself; that it appears to be corroborated by numerous 
allusions in other books of the Old Testament; that, living in his 
time and place, Moses certainly could have written it; that since 
it was no new thing for rulers to write down their laws, as is seen 
in the Code of Hammurabi, he probably would do it ; that many of 
the topographical, archzological, linguistic and other features are 
in apparent harmony with the Mosaic authorship; that the unity 
of the work favors it, that the Christian ages until modern times 
have unanimously believed it, shall we not rightly insist that any 
critic who asks us to abandon this age-long conviction, and to adopt 
in its stead one that requires an entire revolution in our ideas of 
the structure of many other books of the Old Testament and of the 
course of Israel’s history, shall frankly take upon himself the 
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burden of proof and show that the new hypothesis is manifestly 
better than the old? That is what Galileo, Kepler, Copernicus, 
Newton did. But many of the biblical critics adroitly try to 
shift the burden. For illustration, in replying to the argument 
that occasional apparent discrepancies might be better accounted 
for as interpolations than as evidence of later authorship of the 
entire Pentateuch, W. R. Smith says: “That might be a fair 
enough conclusion if any positive proof were forthcoming that 
Moses wrote the most of the Pentateuch.” Similarly, Driver, 
after being compelled to admit that many of the customs and insti- 
tutions found in Leviticus and Numbers were no doubt ancient 
in Israel, tries to escape the force of his concession by saying that 
this does not imply the authenticity of these books nor prove that 
these religious customs were observed with the precise formalities 
here prescribed. Possibly not; but in the face of such concession, 
the old tradition naturally stands. 

Again, scientific biblical criticism will not start out with an 
a priori assumption against the supernatural or even with a dislike 
for it. That the supernatural cannot happen can be known by 
no one until he has perfectly fathomed all the counsels of the 
Eternal; that is, until he becomes omniscient. That it has never 
occurred can be known by no man until he is certain that he is 
perfectly acquainted with all the events, all the facts and forces, 
that have ever existed at any time and in any world. Science must 
insist that the question of the supernatural in history is one of 
evidence and not of a priori assumption. Yet this unproved and 
unprovable antisupernatural premises lies at the very foundation 
of much modern criticism of the Bible which loudly boasts of being 
scientific. Thus Kuenen, regarding his much betrumpeted “Re- 
ligion of Israel,” says: “Our standpoint is sketched in a single 
stroke. . . . For us the religion of Israel is one of the religions of 
the world; nothing less, but nothing more.” To the unwary that 
may sound very impartial. But doth not the critic “protest too 
much?” Does he not by this assumption put himself at once out: 
side of the circle of true scientific investigators? His path is 
marked out for him before he begins his journey. He cannot be an 
explorer honestly observing the facts as to the lands he traverses, 
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but a person who, resolved to find only a certain class of flora and 
fauna and certain geographical features, destroys all other sorts 
of plants and animal life and willfully shuts his eyes to all incon- 
venient facts. All accounts of miracle with which the pages of the 
Old Testament are ablaze must, of course, be oriental exaggera- 
tions or mythical embellishments ; all prediction must be a happy 
guess, a shrewd conjecture, a fortunate coincidence, or words 
uttered after the event. Ideas in advance of what the unaided 
powers of man may be supposed to have attained at the time must 
have come later and the books be dated to correspond. Moreover, 
is it not plainly impossible to account for the evident facts on such 
an assumption? Does it not miss the very essence of the matter ? 
Look at the religion of Israel, at its unique quality, position, and 
acknowledged influence in the world. Look at its relation to the 
Christian faith. Has it not actually been something more in 
history than other religions? What has given it its unique place 
and power in history? How happens it that it, and it alone, has 
been the mother of all the monotheism in the world? Surely the 
main question before any scientific student of history is, What is 
the “something more” which accounts for all the facts in Israel’s 
history and religion? If we ought not to begin with the assump- 
tion that the religion of Israel is something more than any other, 
surely we cannot start by assuming that it is not. What do the 
antisupernaturalists do when they are asked to explain the facts 
we have mentioned? Wellhausen is an example. When he does 
condescend to ask, for illustration, why the Hebrews and not the 
Moabites came to such vast historic importance, he shakes off the 
troublesome query “with the well-known professional phrase, ‘das 
lasst sich schliesslich nicht erkliren.’ This untranslatable phrase 
means that, since Willhausen cannot see his way to solve the 
riddle, no one else possibly can or should try to do so.” And this 
in “wissenschaftlich”! How much more scientifie and candid to 
account for a unique result by a unique cause! 

, The fact is that, if assumptions are to be made at all, the 
true Christian critic might better start with the expectation of 
finding that the self revelation of God to man in history, for 
the moral and spiritual elevation of the race, would probably 
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demand action as well as speech, and that miracles of grace and 
power mnight well be looked for in any authentic revelation of 
him. Every earnest Christian theist not only grants the possi- 
bility of miracle, but regards God as a free spiritual Being to 
whom the moral interests of the universe are paramount to the 
mere monotonous course of physical law. What could be farther 
from the spirit of ethical theism than the remark of Colenso that 
“a miracle if really wrought would be like a jar in the midst of a 
mighty music; not a sign of the master’s presence, but a sign that 
for once he had failed to subdue the religious elements; would, in 
short, be simply frightful.” Mighty music indeed! Is this world, 
then, with all its catastrophes, miseries, sins, nothing but celestial 
harmony? Would not a miracle wrought in the interests of right- 
eousness and human salvation be rather like a heavenly note break- 
ing sweetly into a horrible discord? By all means must a Chris- 
tian thinker leave open the way for God to exercise sacrificial, 
redemptive action for man. The Christian Church exists because 
it believes in such action. It is based upon the two stupendous 
miracles of the incarnation and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and it 
cannot, therefore, accept the “results” of any criticism, or regard 
any criticism as scientific, which at the outset denies the power or 
the willingness of God to reveal himself and his will supernaturally 
to the children of men. Every true Christian’s own experience 
gives him a scientific presupposition in this matter, not that this 
or that particular event is supernatural, but that there has actually 
been the supernatural in history. The religions of antiquity are not 
so many mummied corpses or cadavers to be laid on the dissecting 
table so that learned scholars may study them and write treatises 
upon them. They are living powers that entered into the life of 
the world. That of Israel, especially, cannot be treated as a car- 
cass to be examined “scientifically” with critical scalpel and micro- 
scope that men may write wisely about its tissues. It is too closely 
related to our own Christianity for that. The Christian man 
experiencing the saving power of Christ, who came from Israel 
according to the flesh, is prepared to accept the supernatural if 
the facts indicate it, and if he have the proper scientific spirit he 
cannot be indifferent to it. As Professor James Robertson says, 
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“A handful of jewels are from one point of view just so many 
minerals, but we should think none the less of a lapidary whose 
eyes should sparkle when he discovered among them one ‘pearl 
of great price.’” What would be thought of an anatomist who 
should say that two bodies on the dissecting table are both alike 
human carcasses, nothing less but also nothing more, equally good 
subjects for dissection, to be treated by him with precisely the same 
feelings, though one was the body of his wife or mother and the 
other that of an unknown criminal? At any rate, the truly scien- 
tific investigator will ask, “What is the evidence as to the actual 
occurrence of the supernatural?” If the evidence warrants belief 
in it, in any particular case, the speculative difficulties must make 
what peace they can. 

Again, scientific biblical criticism will not, to bolster up an 
hypothesis, play fast and loose with the text. The critic must not 
at one time, when it suits his case, regard it as reliable and at 
another time, for no reason but the exigencies of his theory, treat 
it as unworthy of confidence. There is one thing that the student 
of physical science cannot do: he cannot magisterially declare, 
when it suits his convenience, that nature has been interpolated 
and variously tampered with. The physical universe is here and 
he must take her as he finds her. His business is simply to learn 
and classify the facts as they are and to ascertain the laws of their 
action. If a physicist or astronomer, whenever he found some fact 
that did not square with his theory, were at liberty with a lordly 
wave of the hand to declare the inconvenient fact to be an inter- 
polation, natural science would be impossible. So is true biblical 
criticism impossible if the critic is allowed to assume ad libitum 
that the text has been tampered with by numbers of unknown 
hands, that different texts have been mingled, or that passages 
that were originally glosses have crept into the text. If the critic 
is allowed this liberty of assumption, he can, vf course, carry 
through any theory, however preposterous. But we cannot in fair- 
ness permit him to rely completely on the text when it suits him, 
and then, whenever he finds it necessary to his hypothesis, to pro- 
nounce it utterly unreliable. He must not thus rule in and rule 
out at his own sweet will. That would require us to accept the 
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critic not only as the interpreter of the sacred books but also as 
their creator, as himself the real source of revelation, without his 
giving us an iota of reason for believing that he knows any more 
than anybody else about it. The fact is that textual criticism, 
carried on for many years, as Principal Cave says, “has had one 
positive result. It has demonstrated the substantial accuracy of 
the common Hebrew text for all purposes of doctrinal examina- 
tion. In many minutenesses 0. speech textual criticism may have 
a large influence in the future, but the general tenor of the Old 
Testament books will not probably remain unaffected. In short, 
the practical reliability of the text is now demonstrated beyond 
gainsaying. There is no book of the Old Testament, for instance, 
the text of which is not in a more satisfactory state than any liter- 
ary heirloom of ancient Greece or Rome.” Whether these words 
are too strong or not, no scientific critical work can be done if the 
student is allowed at one time, for his own purposes, to assume that 
they are true, and then again, when some hypothesis requires it, 
to assume that they are false. Now, the most cursory examination 
of the works of many leading biblical critics shows that they glar- 
ingly offend at this point. To the redactor, whom nobody knows, 
is assigned the most contradictory offices. To have always at 
hand a capricious redactor, a blundering copyist, an unnamed 
writer of glosses or dislocater of the original text, to torture 
and twist it until it fits the theory is certainly convenient 
for the theorist but is certainly not scientific. If the text 
has been so much tampered with, how can the critic safely 
build upon it so as to make minute differences of style, and 
alternation of divine names, verbal distinctions, etc., bear such an 
enormous weight of inference? Take a few examples of this 
utterly unscientific procedure followed by some famous critics. 
When J is found in an E section, as it often is, or E in a J section, 
invariably the redactor or somebody else has inserted the incon- 
venient expression of his own notion, or he has erased the divine 
name that was in the text and substituted another, or he has mixed 
two texts, or done some other foolish and unaccountable thing. 
Illustrations from Genesis alone are vii. 9; xiv. 22; xvii. 1; xx. 18; 
xxi. 1 and 33; xxii. 14; xxxi. 50. Harper says that as to Exod. 
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i. 1-vii. 7 “the language is a poor guide owing probably to R’s 
interference.” Also as to Exod. vii. 8-xii. 51: “In this section the 
name of Deity is exclusively Jahweh, which must have been substi- 
tuted by R in all the E passages.” That is, whenever the present 
text to which these critics appeal so confidently when it suits them, 
runs athwart their hypothesis the easiest way out of the difficulty 
is to assume, without any other warrant, that R or somebody else 
has altered the text. Is this science? Dillman asserts that the 
story of Cain and Abel is in the wrong place. Kent in his recent 
work on the “Beginning of Hebrew History” puts it after ix. 20- 
26, and this latter before vi. 9-17, and Gen. xi. 1-9 before ix. 18. 
Why? Simply because they think the writer ought to have so 
placed them to satisfy a modern critic’s judgment. So Mitchell, 
in his “World before Abraham,” thinks that iii. 20 ought to go 
after iv. 1. Why? Because he thinks that now it interrupts the 
connection and introduces discord into the story. What shall we 
say to the scientific character of such reasoning as this to prove 
the above necessary readjustment of the text? “Would the author 
of it have represented the man as replying to his death warrant by 
jauntily renaming his wife Hawwah, Life? The proper occasion 
for such a change was after the birth of her first child, when she 
might appropriately have been described as the mother of every- 
one living. Hence the verse, if it is to have any significance, must 
be inserted after iv. 1.” And such talk is “scientific” criticism. 
Change the text whenever the subjective notion of the modern 
critic requires it! As though the verse is not perfectly appropri- 
ate after iii. 15, 16, where God gives the promise of posterity to 
Eve though coupled with both a curse and a blessing. Should one 
count up the whole number of times the text is arbitrarily changed 
in Genesis alone he would be tempted to say, “What quagmire and 
quicksand much of the criticism of the day is built upon!” Take, 
as another example, the way in which Stade, Wellhausen and 
Kuenen treat the earliest writing prophets, Amos and Hosea. 
According to the view point of these critics we seem to have ob- 
tained in the writings of these prophets a sure standard by which 
to estimate the statements of the historical books and to determine 
the general course of the historical development. But when we 
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come to apply this standard we are suddenly told that it must be 
taken with reservation, for these writers have also had their vicis- 
situdes. Therefore we, the critics, must control and correct their 
judgments and the record too. Where, then, is the fixed standard ? 
There is none but the critic himself. Accordingly Stade proceeds 
to strike out, with no reason whatever but his own notion, Amos 
ii. 4,5; Hosea i. 7; ii. 1-3; part of iii. 5; iv. 15; viii. 14. So Well- 
hausen oracularly says: “I consider all references of Amos and 
Hosea to David and the kingdom of Judah to be interpolations.” 
See the position in which such criticism places us. Such modern 
historians refuse to accept the evidence of the Pentateuch or that 
of the historical books and appeal in triumph to contemporary 
witnesses. But when these, their own witnesses, step into the box, 
expected to bless their theory, “lo! they curse it altogether . . . and 
forthwith those who called them proceed to tell us that the evidence 
is to be taken with reservation.” Insertions must be removed and 
even the prophetic views themselves be corrected. On what author- 
ity? By what standard? By the critic’s oracular, “strike out,” 
“T consider.” Thus you come upon the “critic when he is engaged 
in one of these delicate processes of criticism and you find him 
slipping his subjective scale up his sleeve.” The passages which 
disturb the pet theory are simply bracketed as disturbers of the 
connection. We have in fact, upon the theory, no contemporary 
reliable documents until the critic has manipulated his sources 
and the theory is thus appealed to as confirmation of itself. 

Once again ; scientific biblical criticism will employ with great 
cireumspection and with every possible check against error the 
argument from language and literary style. Certainly it is possi- 
ble, in some measure, to reason from the language and style of a 
document to its probable author. There is always some relation 
between cause and effect. Should we find a passage in the style 
of Beowulf, Piers Plowman or Chaucer in The Idyls of the King 
or Evangeline we should know that it was not from Tennyson or 
Longfellow unless it were a quotation or imitation. When the 
great classicist, Bentley, was proving that the so-called epistles of 
Phaleris were forgeries he rightly pointed out that the speech of 
Phaleris was Doric—while that of the epistles was not only Attic 
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but late Attic, which was not in use until centuries after his death. 
Yet this argument from style, proper as it is within suitable limits, 
should be employed with extreme caution. We must not assume 
without adequate reason that any author is a wooden man and can 
use only one style and one set of words. Who does not know that 
a person may have several styles; that his tone and manner of 
writing may change with his changing purpose, his theme, his age, 
his employment? The critic who reasons from vocabulary and 
style is in constant danger of reasoning in a circle; of manufac- 
turing his own criteria and then building upon them; of first 
framing his documents to fit certain assumed criteria and then 
from these correspondences arguing to authorship; of finding cer- 
tain features in one document and others in another because they 
were first put there by the critic himself. Could not the same per- 
son write a description, copy a genealogy, or utter an outburst of 
poetry? The candid critics themselves are sometimes compelled 
to confess the insecurity of this process. Thus Dillman, in speak- 
ing of a passage which has some of the characteristics of J but 
much that is peculiar and unusual, says that this may be largely 
accounted for partly by the poetic and rhetorical style, and partly 
by the new and peculiar objects and ideas, and can hardly suffice 
to justify the belief in a different writer from whom we have noth- 
ing besides 

The critic who argues from style is also in constant danger 
of tampering with the text to make it fit his criteria, and many 
of these critics yield to that temptation with no warrant but the 
exigencies of the theory. The fact is that the argument from 
language and literary style as applied by a multitude of critics 
rests upon quicksand. Tried upon modern works it brings out 
startling and absurd results. Compare, for example, Carlyle’s 
turbulent Sartor Resartus or French Revolution with his caim, 
smoothly flowing Life of Schiller or of John Stirling; Tennyson’s 
Princess with his Northern Farmer or In Memoriam; Words- 
worth’s Lines to Tintern Abbey or the Ode to Immortality with 
Goody Blake and Harry Gill; Browning’s Sordello with How they 
brought the good news from Ghent to Aix, or the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin ; Schiller’s wild and turbulent Robbers with his William 
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Tell; Burns’s Jolly Beggars or The Holy Fair with his Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, or the first half of the Mountain Daisy with the 
second half. Apply the same method to the Bible itself. In Paul’s 
defense before Agrippa there are thirteen words which are found 
nowhere else in the New Testament. But where are the critics who 
will seriously deny it to Paul? Or take Gen. i. to ii. 4. How 
easy to divide it into two sections! For instance, A uses the word 
x}? “create;” B, TTDz, “make.” A makes God bring new 
forms into existence by a word ; B seems to indicate that he makes 
them with some other exercise of energy. It is evident, moreover, 
that B simply repeats what A has already said, for verse 7 repeats 
6; 16, 17 repeats 14, 15. In 21 it is evident that R has substituted 
“create” for “make,” since it repeats 20, and “create” does not 
appear to be the appropriate word. Verse 25 repeats 24. How 
great the necessity of caution in the employment of this argument 
from language and style was recently shown by the so-called 
Cairene Ecclesiasticus document. Scholars placed it in the seec- 
ond century B. C., but it was proved that it was of the eleventh cen- 
tury and compiled from existing translations. Even the most 
radical critics are not depending so much as once was the custom 
upon this argument. That coryphzus of the whole band, J. Well- 
hausen, has declared that in all this byplay of literary criticism 
the firemen never came near the spot where the conflagration 
raged, and that the appeal must be made more to the history and 
institutions. 

But criticism, if it is to be truly scientific, must make that 
appeal with candor and caution. No one should deny that there 
is something in the argument from history. As to time, place, 
and cireumstances a writing must be in accordance with its 
supposed historical position. To illustrate again by Bentley’s 
criticism of the alleged epistles of Phaleris, when he proved that 
they mention Greek cities which were not built until one hundred 
years after the death of Phaleris and speak of a certain kind of 
cups that surely were not known until one hundred and twenty 
years later, he was building on granite. But to be certain that he 
is not applying the argument from history falsely the critic must 
be able to identify not only the generic features of an historical 
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situation but the specific ones as well. He must show that the 
marks of identification belong to the particular age in question 
and to no other. For example, some critics deny the Davidic 
authorship of Psa. li. because verse 18 seems to imply the approach- 
ing restoration of the walls of Jerusalem, and this points to the 
exile. But where is the evidence that such an expression could not 
be an allusion to the unfinished walls of the city of David in his 
own day, which were completed in the days of Solomon, according 
to 1 Kings iii. 1 and ix. 9,15,and 19% Why must we say that 
the word “build” means “rebuild”? The passage will apply 
as well to David’s own time as to the exile. Another example: 
Wellhausen asserts that Hosea i. 7 must refer to a time as late as 
Hezekiah simply because it will fit that time. But that is not the 
only time that it will fit equally well. Some critics notoriously 
manufacture their own history, and then from this argue to the 
date and authorship of the documents. Maurice Vernes is one of 
the most striking illustrations. After giving his own sketch of a 
portion of Israel’s history, which turns topsy-turvy the biblical 
account he says: “The sketch we have given can be extracted from 
our sources without too much trouble. In order to disengage the 
encumbrances which the theological point of view of the redactor 
has introduced into them, all that is needed is a little practice and 
some decision.” A little practice? Yes, in thimblerigging and 
critical jugglery! Decision? Yes, in shutting one’s eyes to in- 
convenient facts. As another has said, “Some of the critics, in the 
exercise of this principle that every book bears the stamp of the 
time and circumstances in which it was produced, set to work 
after the manner of a schoolboy who, finding that his new knife 
can cut a stick, employs it in barking fruit trees and hacking fur- 
niture.” 

One of the favorite methods of reconstructing the history 
is to apply the canon of the evolution of ideas. We, of course, 
grant that it is perfectly legitimate to frame a hypothesis as to 
the evolution of ideas in history if it is only tested candidly and 
rigidly, as all hypothesis should be, by the facts. If in a book 
opinions are found which certainly were not known until long 
after the supposed author’s death, or terms are used which would 
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not have been employed so early, or if errors are opposed which 
notoriously did not spring up until long afterward, it is evidence 
that the writing was later than alleged. But the critic must be on 
his guard against snatching up some fashionable hypothesis of 
the day and deciding beforehand that any evolution of ideas must 
have followed some particular course. Dominated by the modern 
ideas of evolution, for instance, the critic may easily be led, as 
many are, to import into this biblical history a rationalistic ele- 
ment, and then to make the development of a people’s thought 
square with this by such mancuvres of critical skill as to remind 
one of the sign over a woodworker’s shop, “All sorts of twisting 
and turning done here.” That there has been an evolution in 
religious history as well as in the physical universe no one need 
deny. But to assume that anyone can know beforehand precisely 
what course that development must have taken, and then, by that 
assumption, to determine the age of religious documents, is to 
plunge into a bog. Is it likely that a modern man can tell 
beforehand what would probably be the course of development in 
Oriental thought thousands of years ago, especially if he allows 
that God may enter the evolution by supernatural deeds and by 
inspiring great personalities with ideas and feelings far in advance 
of their time? Who could have foretold the development of 
Christianity since the death of Jesus? Who could have foretold 
the career of Paul, of Augustine, Wycklif, Luther, Wesley, William 
Booth? Who will venture to predict the course of religious devel- 
opment for the next five hundred years? Who could have foretold 
the rise and spread of Mormonism or “Christian Science”? Lord 
Bacon has some wise words which many critics would do well 
to heed: “The empirical philosophers are like pismires—they only 
lay up and use their store. The rationalists are like spiders— 
they spin out of their own bowels. But give me a philosopher 
who, like the bee, hath a middle faculty, gathering from abroad 
and digesting that which is gathered by its own virtue.” 
Scientific biblical criticism, again, will use with extreme 
parsimony and caution the argument from silence. We need 
not deny that it may, in careful hands, sometimes be employed to 
give profitable hints. If the silence extends over a variety of 
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writings of different periods, it may imply such a widespread and 
continued ignorance as to be presumptive evidence that the matter 
in question was not in existence. But to assume that because some 
writer does not mention certain matters of which we think he 
ought to have spoken, he therefore did not know of them, and 
therefore they did not exist, is certainly a questionable procedure. 
Even in physical science negative results of experiment are 
accepted with greatest reserve. Many instances might be given 
to show that this is the only safe course. We mention one: Euler 
rejected the corpuscular theory of light on the ground that par- 
ticles of matter moving with the velocity of light would possess 
momentum, of which there is no evidence. But Crookes, by a 
better method of experiment, discovered that light actually does 
have momentum. Negative evidence was not reliable. Though 
Euler was right in rejecting the corpuscular theory his reasons 
were wrong. By scores of instances the argument from silence 
can be proved to be utterly misleading in matters of history. For 
illustration, Whately calls attention to the fact that the chief 
journal in Paris in 1814, on the very day in which the allied 
armies entered that city as conquerors, makes no mention of any 
such event. The battle of Poictiers in 732, which effectually 
checked the spread of Islam in Europe, is not once referred to in 
the monastic annals of the time. Schiller and Goethe, though 
living in the time of Napoleon Bonaparte, do not even know his 
name. Or, take a notable instance from the Bible itself: some 
critics triumphantly point to the fact that though the great Day 
of Atonement occupies such a prominent place in the Levitical law, 
it is not once referred to in the history before the exile and must 
therefore have been devised by Ezra or his successors. But, alas 
for the argument from silence! There is no positive historical 
account of the observance of this day until about the beginning 
of the Christian era, the time of John Hyrcanus or Herod the 
Great, 37 B. C. Yet nobody believes that this ceremony was then 
for the first time invented and inserted in the Levitical laws. Why 
did not Matthew give an account of the raising of Lazarus, and 
John of the transfiguration? John certainly had ample occasion 
to make mention of that stirring event of which he was an eye- 
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witness. What better fitted to support his position that Jesus was 
the eternal Logos in the flesh dwelling among men? The fact is 
that some of the critics who depend much upon this argument, 
when it suits them, on other occasions perfectly ignore it. When 
Wellhausen wants to find proof that a certain kind of religious 
feast was in existence before the days of Amos and Hosea, not 
finding it, he says, “Amos and Hosea, presupposing as they do a 
splendid cultus and great sanctuaries, doubtless also knew of a 
variety of festivals but they had no occasion to mention any of 
them.” This is a strange somersault for a man to take who is 
always declaring, as Wellhausen is, that when a prophet does not 
mention a thing he knew nothing of it because it did not exist. 

We might discuss some other principles of scientific biblical 
criticism, but our space is more than exhausted. It will not declare 
without reason that similar events are different accounts of the 
same thing and then declare that differences are discrepancies ; 
it will not unduly insist that ignorance of laws, neglect of them 
or violation of them necessarily implies their non-existence; must 
not assume without warrant that either a writer or editor is a 
fool or a forging knave; must not think itself at liberty to man- 
ufacture discrepancies where there are none unless the accounts 
are torn limb from limb; must not overlook the power of person- 
ality in history; must not take possibilities for certainties; must 
not declare that by calling an argument cumulative it can trans- 
form zeros into integers or small probabilities into known facts; 
will not try to browbeat the opposition by epithets or a parade of 
great names of “all the scholars” instead of weighing arguments ; 
aad, finally, will not assume that because a theory is popular today 
it is surely true. Let us not forget the lesson of the Tiibingen 
school of New Testament criticism. 


bar H. Lape: 
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Arr. V. A PROPHET OF GOOD CHEER 


Tue poet has long been recognized as prophet. In our age 
of transition, scientific awakening, intense living, we sadly need 
the medicine of calm, relaxation and cheer. The incandescent has 
robbed us of sleep, the telephone of fresh air, steam heat of the 
open fireplace, and our crowded smoky cities of fresh air, green 
fields and open sky. Welcome the man who can make us pause, 
who, like David with deft fingers on golden harp strings soothing 
the perturbed spirit of Saul, can bring us in again to cheer and 
faith and knit up for us once more the raveled sleave of care. 

James Whitcomb Riley is this David. He is the poet of good 
cheer. Like thé shepherd lad of old he is a native of the soil. He 
is poet of fireside and nursery, of green fields and running brooks, 
laughter and shout ; free as the air, unbound as the wave; the poet 
of democracy, of our common people, our universal humanity. 
“The whole tatterdemalion company,” to quote from Mr. Bliss 
Carman’s appreciative éssay on Mr. Riley, “of his Raggedy Men, 
Bee Fesslers, Tradin’ Jos, and their comrades, as rollicking and 
magnetic as Shakespeare’s own wonderful populace, he finds right 
here at home. Nothing human is alien to him. Indeed, there is 
something truly Elizabethan, something spacious and robust in his 
humanity quite exceptional to our fashion plate standard.” He 
pictures people “Jes’ as they air—in country and in town.” He 
writes with that touch of nature which makes the whole world kin; 
that stroke of sympathy which is the bond of kindred hearts. He 
tells us in his own words: “I went among the people: I learned 
their wants, their sufferings, their joys, and I put them into 
rhyme.” He writes in their own language—the Hoosier dialect. 
He has done for the Hoosier what Burns did for his mither’s 
tongue. In no small degree we see the justice of the claim to his 
titlke—the Burns of America. He has the instinct and love for 
nature and all animate life of his famous predecessor. Burns 
turns down a daisy with his plow and stops to immortalize in song 
the little blow of white and gold. He sees a mouse fleeing in fright 
and stops to sing to it a lay. Riley turns up a hop-toad with his 
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spade and pauses to sing a song of cheer—“Howdy, Mister Hop- 
Toad, How-dee-do!”” He wades out “Knee deep in June,” spies a 
primrose in his path and loses his heart to it, for he asks, 


“Could there be a sweeter thing 
Than a primrose blossoming?” 


Out of school at fifteen, dropping Blackstone to roam the 
country with a medicine man, trying his hand at journalism for 
a while, he at length came to himself as poet and prophet. Like 
Amos he was unschooled, the prophet of the common people, 
but like Amos he proved himself worthy of the ranks of the 
schooled. Yale was keen to perceive his worth and confer upon 
him her Master of Arts, and the University of Pennsylvania made 
him a Doctor of Literature. But the people have done more for 
him than can any dispenser of honors—the people read his work 
with ever-increasing appreciation and delight. No living Ameri- 
can poet has such supremacy in the minds and hearts of the people 
as James Whitcomb Riley. 

Riley’s religion is as sweet, simple and unassumed as his art. 
For this very reason some might not stop to think of him as a relig- 
ious poet at all, who yet unconsciously drink in the aroma of his 
humble walking with the Unseen Presence. But “there are some 
of us,” recently said Senator Albert J. Beveridge, “who owe more 
personally to James Whitcomb Riley for that priceless thing—an 
unquestioning faith in God and Christ and immortality—than can 
well be put in words.” Meredith Nicholson has also paid loving 
tribute to the faith of his fellow author in the words, “He has 
brightened the path of duty and brought the goal of honor near. 
He is a great teacher in the labor house of the brotherhood of man. 
He has touched old and neglected virtues with new life and light. 
Into his songs he has wrought the golden rosary of the beatitudes.” 
Riley’s gospel is the good news of cheer in its broad and large 
significance. It was Robert Louis Stevenson who said, “To be 
happy is the first step to being pious,” and the first article of 
Riley’s creed is, Blessed are the glad. It is an ideal sadly needing 
to be worked. “Joyfulness has never been the ideal of the Chris- 
tian world,” writes Dr. William L. Watkinson, “nor is it now. 
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The mass of Godly people feel there is something malefic in humor, 
that laughter partakes of the nature of sin; and a snore in the con- 
gregation is more easily condoned than a smile.” Riley looks 
amused at a long-faced piety, assumes the Hoosier tone and 


answers, 
“As it’s give’ me to perceive, 
I most certainly believe 
When a man’s jest glad plum through 
God’s pleased with him same as you.” 


So in “A Christmas Carol” he says: 


“Then waste no tear, but pray with cheer, 
This gladdest day of all the year. 


O Brother mine, of birth divine, 
Upon this natal day of thine 

Bear with our stress of happiness; 
Nor count our reverence the less 
Because with glee and jubilee 
Our hearts go singing up to thee.” 


Joy is the keynote, then, of Riley’s gospel: joy for joys sake 
is religious. To the note of joy he tunes his lyre and sings: 


“Hi and whoop-hooray, boys, 

Sing a song of cheer: 

Here’s a holiday, boys, 
Lasting half a year! 

Round the world and half is 
Shadow we have tried. 

Now we're where the laugh is, 
On the sunny side!” 


This good cheer of laughter and song, of sympathetic heart and 
worshipful spirit runs the gamut from God’s good world of green 
fields and running brooks to the One who himself broods over all 
with loving eye and tender care. Swinging lazily in a hammock, 
under protection of the afternoon shade, the poet muses : 


“I swing enwrapped in some hushed glee, 
Smiling at all things drowsily.” 


His delicate sympathy with the smallest things is seen when he 


says: 
“The sun bust forth in glee— 
And when that bluebird sung my heart 
Hopped out o’ bed with me!” 


Riley carries his sympathy on his sleeve, and nowhere has he better 
portrayed the joyousness and gladness he sees in nature than in 
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“Knee Deep in June.” Here he strikes his truest key and reaches 
his highest proficiency as poet: 


“But when June comes—clear my throat 
With wild honey! Rinch my hair 
In the dew! and hold my coat! 

Whoop out loud and throw my hat— 
June wants me and I’m to spare! 
Spread them shadders anywhere— 

I’ll git down and waller there, 

And obleeged to you at that!” 


It is this same sympathetic spirit which makes him the poet laure- 
ate of childhood. His heart is the heart of a child. He believes 
“all children good, ef they’re only understood.” He approaches 
the child life on the side of faith, love and joy. 
Riley’s humor is infectious ; it is as fresh as the morning dew. 
Like Holmes he is never acrid nor bitter. How delicious this 
”Y 


touch of humor in “A Summer Day”! 


“The sweetest tiredness on earth 
Is to git home and flatten out— 
So tired you can’t lay flat enough, 
And sort o’ wish that you could spread 
Out like molasses on the bed 
And jest drip off the aidges in 
The dreains that never come again.” 


Could wit be gentler and yet sharper pointed than in these lines 
to a captious critice— 


“The bee sings: I confess it— 
Sweet as honey, heaven bless it! 
Yet he’d be a sweeter singer 
Ef he didn’t have no stinger.” 


Or again—to quote the poet’s own explanation of his lines “On the 
night of the marriage of the foregoin’ couple, which shall be name- 
less, these lines was ca’mly dashed off in the album of the happy 
bride, whiles the shivver-ree was goin’ on outside the residence” : 


“He was warned against the woman— 
She was warned against the man— 
And ef that won’t make a weddin’, 
W’y they’s nothin’ else that can.” 


This joy of the Hoosier poet is not a passing spell of laughter 
from some effervescent emotion, but is welled in the soul-deep 


which reaches the Source of all joy: 
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“My soul soars up the atmosphere 
And sings aloud where God may hear.” 


To the tired and weary soul encumbered with much serving, anx- 
ious about many things, worrying from sheer lack of self-control, 
Riley comes like a breath from Galilee: 


“O heart of mine, we shouldn’t worry so. 


Were not shine and shadow blent 
As the gracious Master meant? 


Let us fold away our fears 
And put by our foolish tears 
And through all the coming years 
cust be glad.” 
His “There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry” is in reality a “don’t worry” 
parable. How simple to say to the little girl with her broken doll, 
childish troubles will soon pass by! or to the schoolgirl with her 
broken slate, life and love will soon come by! And just as truly 
may we say to the broken hearted, 
“Heaven holds all for which you sigh, 
There, little girl, don’t cry.” 
Be the skies dark or fair, the midnight black or midday blue, the 
prophet of joy cheers with his song, 


“There’s ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
There’s ever a cong somewhere.” 


To the chronic weather grumbler he says, in homely dialect but in 
manner gentle like Him who drew his lesson from the lilies : 


“It hain’t no use to grumble and complain, 
It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice. 
When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
W’y rain’s my choice.” 


Again he assures us “Some One’s running this concern that’s got 
nothing else to learn,” and to a “Discouraged Farmer” he says, 


“O let us fill our hearts up with the glory of the day, 
And banish ev’ry doubt and care and sorrow fur away! 
Whatever be our station, with Providence for guide, 
Sich fine circumstances ort to make us satisfied; 

For the world is full of roses, and the roses full of dew 
And the dew is full of heavenly love that drips for me 
and you.” 
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In his “Prayer Perfect” he prays the Father to scatter every care 
down a wake of angel wings winnowing the air, and shows that, 
like the great apostle, he has learned whatever state he is in there- 
with to be content, and a like desire to share this joy with the less 


fortunate: 
“O divide, I pray, 
This vast treasure of content 
That is mine today.” 


And it is this spirit which makes him to millions the Prophet of 
Good Cheer; it is this spirit which enables him to sympathize so 
deeply and helpfully with suffering and bereavement. Joy is only 
a sham unless it blossoms forth in sympathy, and he “who knows 
not pain knows not, alas! what pleasure is.” Who has with 
tenderer pathos touched this chord than Riley, when he pictures 
the sorrow of one who feels the deprivation of not even knowing 
the joy of having a little child to mourn (— 


“Let me come in where you sit weeping—aye, 
Let me, who have not any child to die, 
Weep with you for the little one whose love 
I have known nothing of.” 


To the unfailing Comforter the Hoosier points the way: 


“Make us to feel, when times looks bad 
And tears in pity melts, 

Thou wast the only help we had 
When they was nothin’ else.” 


With unswerving faith and fondest trust he looks into the great 
beyond : 


“T cannot say, and I will not say, 
That he is dead—he is just away! 


Think of him faring on as dear 
In the love of the There as the love of the Here.” 


Riley is a true prophet. The Source of joy is known to him. 
He has taken knowledge of a kingdom that is righteousness, peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
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Arr. VI. THE MODERN “FEUDAL STATE” 


Kentucky is the most fascinating state in the Union from 
many points of view. Perhaps no state is so little understood. 
No state is more varied in formation or population. Old inhabi- 
tants say that it is impossible to ride on horseback in any direction, 
for the daylight hours, without in that period passing from one kind 
of country into another entirely different. It has mountains and 
natural bridges and mammoth caves; it has lowlands and alluvial 
plains; it has foothills and rolling country; it has the richest soil 
that seems to have no bottom and the poorest soil from which no 
amount of cultivating can coax a crop. There is as much differ- 
ence in the inhabitants. 

One of the things for which the state is noted is the feud. 
Many persons do not understand the feud, and yet it is one of the 
simplest things in the world. Primarily, it is a characteristic of 
childhood. Some real or imaginary offense is committed; the 
sense of justice, which is strong at that period, is stirred ; indigna- 
tion, resentment, retaliation follow. It begins mildly: 

“ I don’t like you any more, 


You won't like it when you see me 
Sliding down our cellar door.”’ 


It is fanned into a flame ; at last the boy tingles to “get even with” 
his enemy and is apt to “lay for him.” It is wise to study these 
phases of childhood. A knowledge of child psychology makes 
easier the psychology of the mature mind. The child stands for 
the normal state of nature—the savage, if you please—and the 
civilized adult is little different except in the degree of his self- 
control : 


“ Men are only boys grown tall— 
Not much change of heart, after all.” 


In every man there are times when the passions of the child, of 
the savage, sweep across his soul; if he is a true product of the 
type of civilization known to the world as “Christian,” he may be 
able to keep his hand on the throttle and control the mighty forces 
within ; or, if he permits them to escape, it is in refined channels 
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of subtle though cutting retaliation. But the nearer to nature a 
man is—the more sudden, the more open—the more lasting is the 
expression of his resentment. Thus the feud is explained. It has 
been exhibiting itself in the human family, in one form or another, 
since that original feud between the first sons of Adam in the 
Garden of Eden; it exists today, whether in the mountains of 
Kentucky, between two great nations, or in the hearts of the high- 
strung votaries of modern society. In the last-named case the 
thrusts that follow are heart thrusts, but none the less cruel and 
lasting though the society feud is seldom written up and turned 
over to the page of history. In the case of nations they fight it 
out till one cries “enough,” or till some younger brother among 
the nations of the world compels them to shake hands whether 
they want to or not. But off in the mountains of Kentucky, iso- 
lated from the world, the feud goes on from generation to genera- 
tion. The boy inherits it from his father as lie does his cabin and 
gun, and he accepts it as solemnly. It is easy for one who dwells 
at a distance to cry out agaimt this terrible thing. But before 
passing judgment on the state some things ought to be known. 
First, this feudal condition is not that of the whole commonwealth 
any more than the condition of the dives in New York or Chicago 
is that of the city as a whole. It is an excrescence. Yet some 
persons seem to think there is but one county in the state— 
Breathitt—that Jackson is the capital, and that a man who moves 
into Kentucky takes his life in his hands. It is true that feud 
people sometimes rise to political prominence and are sent to 
Frankfort, or to business importance and visit Lexington and 
Louisville, where chapters of ancient feuds have sometimes been 
enacted which have given emphasis to the current opinion concern- 
ing Kentucky. This brings to the surface another thing that 
ought to be known by those who do not dwell in the state; namely, 
that the inhabitants of the commonwealth are not homogeneous 
though they are all intensely loyal. The state might be separated 
into five distinct divisions containing as many different kinds of 
people. These are the mountain region, in the extreme east, the 
Blue Grass, coming next; then the Bear Grass; the “Pennyrial” 
district and Jackson’s Purchase. In the mountains dwell the 
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descendants of the early immigrants, who have been as isolated 
for generations as if they had been on an island of the sea. But 
the land was poor and from the beginning there has been a 
struggle for existence. The inhabitants of the Blue Grass, of 
which Lexington is the social capital, have in their veins the blood 
of some of the first families of the South with just enough of the 
blood of some of the best families of the North to give them that 
peculiar grace and charm known the world over. Moreover, the 
land in this section is unsurpassed for fertility, and the stock 
grown thereon is the standard for excellence. The inhabitants of 
the other sections have characteristics and individuality just as 
strongly marked and fully as creditable, but it is the people of 
these first two divisions that impress themselves on the rest of the 
world as the types of Kentucky. A third thing must be borne in 
mind by the student of this state, and that is her condition during 
the war. Kentucky was a border state. She never seceded. She 
was the tramping ground for two armies, first one and then the 
other of which would be in control. Communities were broken 
up, homes were disrupted, churches were riven, as the conscientious 
youth espoused the one side or the other. It was no uncommon 
thing for two brothers to shake hands at the crossroads, the one 
riding North to join the army of the Blue, the other South to join 
the army of the Gray. Sometimes a father fought on one side 
knowing that his boys, just as true to the voice within, were some- 
where on the other side. This state of affairs had its effect upon 
the whole commonwealth for years after the war. Kentucky had 
more difficulty in “finding herself,” as Kipling might put it, on 
this account, than many of the Southern states. This was espe- 
cially true of the mountain division, and it made another reason for 
feuds. The war was supposed to have ceased when Lee surren- 
dered to Grant, but up in the mountains they went on fighting it 
out in slow and easy campaigns for years; and I am told that there 
are many there yet who do not seem to know that the war is over. 
Still one other thing must be remembered, and that is the political 
situation. There is a machine in the state that is heartless. It 
owns the commonwealth in all its borders. It elevates whom it will 
elevate, it humiliates whom it will humiliate, and whoever resists 
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is ground to powder. Good men of all parties are in despair, for 
the ballot-box is one of the most delicate and nicely adjusted 
wheels in the whole machine. Laws are enacted to perpetuate the 
machine and its power; good laws on the statute books are some- 
times repealed and sometimes ignored, while justice among certain 
privileged classes is despaired of; grand juries, in certain cases, 
are a farce, and petit juries are said to be the dupes of the machine. 
Many of the best citizens are hopeless because they have struggled 
in vain so long that they have lost heart ; some of them have settled 
back at ease, having cultivated the virtue of indifference and 
accepted the laissez-faire doctrine of citizenship as their policy. 
If there is one state cursed above another by politics it is Ken- 
tucky. The voice of innocent blood has been crying to God 
from the “dark and bloody” soil and there will come a day of reck- 
oning, soon or late, as sure as “God is in his heaven”; then the 
crooked will be made straight, the lofty will be brought low, the 
mists and clouds will be dissolved by the Sun of righteousness and 
dissipated by the winds of justice, and sweet peace will reign; 
“all’s right with the world.” 

With this general survey of the state we come back to the 
Eastern portion, on the summits of whose rugged mountains 
storms are hatched and hurled with deadly fury down into the 
valleys. 

For many years this region was innocent of a railroad. Chil- 
dren were born, grew to manhood and womanhood, passed into 
decrepit old age, and died, who never heard the whistle of a rail- 
road engine, who were never enchanted by the majestic vision of a 
modern railroad train in swift motion across the horizon. There 
were multitudes who lived and died among the hills who had 
never been in a community which could boast of more than a 
hundred souls. A few years ago, however, a railroad was projected 
and built from Lexington to Jackson, passing through some of the 
wildest and most beautiful scenery in the country, sweeping by a 
natural bridge of rock that is unsurpassed. Thus Lexington be- 
came the gateway to the mountains. Another railway touched in 
the extreme southeast, and one at the extreme northeast. This 
latter road, which is a great trunk line to the East, has been build- 
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ing slowly, for several years, a branch that has followed the tortu- 
ous windings of the Big Sandy river, which with its Eastern fork 
forms a part of the boundary between Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia. The present terminus of this road is Pikeville. A glance 
at the map, however, will discover the vast regions that are still 
untouched by the locomotive. 

These mountains of Eastern Kentucky are not lofty but they 
are wild and rugged. There are some of the sheerest and most 
majestic cliffs that can be found east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Those hills are covered with timber to such an extent that one for- 
gets that one has ever heard of a forest famine. The streams are 
full of the great saw-logs that are waiting the next high water or 
to be “splashed” down over the dams built for that purpose. More- 
over, these hills are full of coal that as yet has scarcely been 
touched. When all the other sources of supply have given out the 
mountains of Eastern Kentucky will be found to contain sufficient 
to heat the whole nation and drive its engines for generations. 
This coal is the finest bituminous and cannel coal that can be found 
anywhere. In driving along the mountain roads great veins of it 
crop out, inviting the traveler to chip it off and making him lament 
that he cannot in some way take it home with him instead of 
going back empty-handed to pay the price that the coal trust can 
command. The land is generally poor, but there are uncounted 
millions locked up within the rocky hearts of these mountains, 
not to mention the timber on the surface. The great danger is 
that the families that have owned the lands for generations, and 
have struggled to coax from the stony soil the semblance of a living 
will now part with them for little or nothing while outsiders will 
come in and reap the golden harvest. In fact, this is going on at 
the present time. Great syndicates are sending out their agents 
who are purchasing thousands of acres here for little more than 
the proverbial song. The roads are well-nigh impossible, fre- 
quently impassable. With tons of rock on every hand, practically 
nothing is done for them. They follow the courses of the moun- 
tain streams as far as possible, sometimes paralleling their chan- 
nels on the bank but usually down into their rocky beds, where, 
over bowlders and ledges, the wheels of the hapless traveler’s 
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vehicle rise and fall until he rejoices in an opportunity to walk as 
soon as one presents itself. It naturally follows that, when the 
streams are up, the roads are literally impassable sometimes for 
weeks at a time to any but the man on horseback. During the 
rainy seasons such roads as are not in the beds of the streams are 
full of great sink holes—holes that let the wheels drop to the hubs 
—into which the wheels must plunge, for there is no way round! 
One mountain was named Clay Hole Mountain very suggestively, 
for at its foot was a clay hole that was almost bottomless. Teamsters 
waited till several teams congregated ; then, hitching them all to- 
gether, they would pull first one and then another of the wagons 
through the terrible hole. After that the mountain was to be 
climbed and crossed by the panting, overwrought horses or mules. 
“Why don’t you throw some of these rocks into the holes? If 
everybody did it, they would soon be filled up.” “Nobody ever 
does,” was the laconic response to the question. If a tree blows 


down and obstructs the road in its fall, if there is a possible way 
of driving around, even at the risk of life and property, everyone 
drives around till the tree rots where it lies. If a man finds a nice 
vein of coal in the bed of a creek, without saying “by your leave” 


he begins operations, even though that creek is the county road, 
while the traveling community drives over the high rocky bank 
into a field of corn, and thus around it, till the rains of fall and 
winter and the freshets of spring bring down rock and sand enough 
to mend the road, then they drive on in the old roadbed as before. 
The great difficulty is that these counties are in the hands of un- 
scrupulous politicians who sway the people at will. They have no 
money for road improvement and no time or will for law enforce- 
ment. For instance, some officers of a sprightly little village com- 
munity decided that they would take a long step in advance of their 
neighbors and prohibit the citizens from permitting their hogs to 
run at large on the streets and highways. But the politicians of 
the region were not asleep. They took advantage of the situation, 
made it a political issue for the next local campaign, and sailed 
into office at the next election. Now the hogs run at will as before, 
while the sense of local pride and self-respect has received a blow 
from which it will not recover for several years. 
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The people of a community are more or less influenced by the 
nature of the country in which they live. They may be all uncon- 
scious of this fact, but it remains nevertheless. These people of 
Eastern Kentucky are what they are very largely because of the 
mountains among which they live, the climate that heaven metes 
out to them, the soil from which they coax a meager sustenance, 
the great trees under the shadow of which they have lived all the 
days of their lives. Not least among these influences is that of the 
streams which flow from all the mountains into the valleys beneath. 
There is something interesting about these streams. Their very 
names are in a sense an index to the character of the people, who 
have on this account made them famous to literature as well as 
geography. The uninitiated traveler smiles at every new name, 
but the native sees nothing more unreasonable in them than others 
tind in the Indian names that survive in many parts of the coun- 
try. These come up at random: Quicksand, Ball, Auglin, Trouble- 
some—one fork of which was designated Betty’s Troublesome— 
not Troublesome Betty, nor Betty’s Fork of Troublesome, but 
plain, unpoetical, Betty’s Troublesome. The name “Auglin” has 
a peculiar history. The mountain and stream were named for 
Audubon when he passed that way some years ago, but it was 
quickly corrupted into Ogden, thence into Auglin, by which the 
natives now know it, perfectly unconscious of its meaning or his- 
tory. John Fox made famous the streams of this region—Lone- 
some, Kingdom Come, and Hell for Sartin. There are readers in 
the East and North who think he was drawing the long bow of his 
imagination when he immortalized these names on the deathless 
page of his romance. But, fertile as is the imagination of the 
great Kentucky novelist, it is doubtful if it were equal to inventing 
those names. Those streams exist. They do not always flow in 
the direction indicated on the interesting pages of the novel, they 
do not always flow into the stream there named ; for the Kentucky 
author sometimes takes geography in his hands and fashions it to 
please himself, according to the demands of his situation and plot, 
regardless of the map. Because of this many of the natives hold 
him in supreme contempt. They attribute it all to his ignorance. 
But he made no mistake in the names, for they are realities; and 
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he has by no means selected the worst, for some of them, as com- 
mon as these, would not look nearly so well in print. The names 
of these streams often make ludicrous combinations in the ordinary 
conversation of the region. For instance, a native was recently 
asked concerning the whereabouts of his two sons. His reply was 
that John had gone to Kingdom Come to live and that Jake had 
recently departed for Hell for Sartin—and there came to him no 
suggestion of a thought that an unholy joke might be constructed 
from the words he had uttered, and his interlocutor was equally 
innocent of thoughts of the ludicrous. 

The whole mountain region is a network of streams. To the 
inhabitants of Eastern Kentucky the streams become the streets. 
No one thinks of living away from a stream. It may be a tiny 
branch, but it has its name and it gives him a place in the un- 
printed directory of those parts. “Where does Mr. Combes live ?” 
“Over on Auglin,” may be the reply. “Where did Judge Johnson 
go when he moved?” “Over at Quicksand and Troublesome.” 
Without this natural arrangement of streets it would be difficult 
to direct one to one’s destination. 

The original home of this part of the country is the conven- 
tional log cabin, built with two rooms separated from each other 
by an open hallway, all under the same roof. Until recent years 
this cabin was totally without windows, but encroaching worldli- 
ness is piercing it now, here and there, with openings containing 
real glass, and often with bright blue frames set in a wall devoid 
of paint or whitewash inside or out. Besides these cabins two 
kinds of houses are frequently seen throughout the mountains, 
“churchhouses” and “storehouses.” These are not always in pres- 
ent use, often rather in a state of decay. Some of the stores in these 
lonesome parts are flourishing, and it is astonishing what an assort- 
ment of goods can be bought thirty, forty, fifty miles from a rail- 
road, when it is borne in mind that every article is hauled by horse 
or mule teams over the mountains, in heavy lumbering wagons, 
over those awful roads. Here and there a “churchhouse” ‘1as a 
congregation and a peripatetic preacher, but many of them are 
never used except for funerals. A funeral is a great day here. 
There are instances where the house was built for that sole purpose, 
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with no thought of a membership, preacher or stated meetings. 
The corpse is not a necessity. The funeral can get along very well 
without its presence. Sometimes death comes at a most incon- 
venient season of the year: the roads are bad, the streams are up, 
the snow is deep, or it is logging season. The body is buried 
straightway without ceremony. But six months or more after- 
ward, when everything is propitious, when couriers have made the 
announcement weeks in advance, then a first-class funeral is held. 
The neighbors come from miles around with great baskets of food, 
for they are to spend the day and do proper honor to the departed 
in leisurely fashion. In some parts of the mountains they still 
build these little houses over the graves, with sides made of lattice 
work, neatly painted—which cannot be said of the homes of the 
living. This habit was formed in early times when it was neces- 
sary to protect the graves from roving wild animals. The custom 
is kept up because in all these years of isolation there never was 
found a place or time to break it off. Most of these mountain 
counties are “dry” by the vote of the people, according to the 
county option law of the state. But the mountain-still is in opera- 
tion, regardless of the will of the majority expressed at the polls, 
as well as regardless of Uncle Sam’s internal revenue regulations, 
and the “mountain dew,” as clear and sparkling as that distilled 
in the early morning on leaf and blade and flower, is sold in many 
of the storehouses with impunity. As the county officials are the 
ones upon whom devolves the duty of law enforcement there is as 
little danger in the sale of liquor as there is in Lexington or Louis- 
ville that the mayor will enforce the Sunday-closing laws. But the 
“mountain dew” alone is not the worst thing. They “doctor” it. 
The city “rectifier” does not understand his business when com- 
pared with these mountain men. They put drugs into it that must 
speedily destroy the coating of the stomach and that tend to create 
in the unfortunate victim an insatiable appetite—a craving, a 
gnawing within—that never ceases. The first day the writer 
entered one of these isolated mountain towns he found the place 
in mourning because one of its prominent citizens, a man who 
bore the name of a family that had been famous in early times, 
had died the night before. After careful inquiry it came out at 
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last that he had drunk himself to death with this horrible rectified 
mixture. Two boys in their teens had been his companions in this 
spree. They had retired in the same bed, the man in the middle, 
with arms about the necks of his youthful companions, indicative 
of the maudlin affection he felt. In the morning the sobered and 
terrified boys found themselves in the embrace of a corpse. The 
boys learn to drink whiskey early, and drunkenness is a greater 
curse in the mountains than the gun. 

When it comes to the people themselves, the cardinal virtues of 
these folk are honesty and hospitality. One never has to lock one’s 
house or fear for one’s chickens, or for what one may have left out 
over night in the wagon before the door. Every man’s house is 
open to every other man. If you knock at a one-roomed cabin at 
midnight they will turn out and let you in, asking no questions as 
to your identity or respectability, prepare a meal for you, put you 
in their own bed while they take the floor, and be honestly offended 
in the morning when you offer them money. Even at the road- 
houses—the hotels of the mountains—where strangers are con- 
stantly fed and lodged, hospitality is marked. After partaking of 
a bounteous supper and breakfast and sleeping in a good bed, a 
traveler asked his host for his score. “Wall, I hadn’t orter charge 
you nothin’; you all is a preacher and you prayed fer me last 
night.” “That’s all right,” was the reply, “but I earn my living 
and am able to pay my way like the rest of them.” “Wall, I hate 
to take it mighty bad, but I need the money, and sense you insist, 
I'll take it—thirty cents, please.” The man was shocked to receive 
fifty cents and believes to this day that he entertained a millionaire 
unawares. “Weren’t you afraid to go?” is the question frequently 
asked of the traveler when he returns from these regions. A man’s 
life is safe enough as long as he “minds his business,” as they put 
it, and isn’t a revenue official. Life is held cheap, however. As one 
crosses the mountains one is regaled by the tales of blood with 
which almost every mile of the road is possessed—tales of cold- 
blooded murder. Nearly every man carries his “gun.” There 
was a murderous-looking weapon in a box under our feet in the 
jolt-wagon that brought us across the mountains. We were not 
afraid of our gentlemanly companion and friend as whose guest 
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we were being escorted back to the railroad, but we were afraid 
that the jolting of the wagon would explode that pistol and that a 
bullet in foot or leg would be the souvenir of the mountains carried 
back to the Blue Grass home. We were not satisfied till a match 
had been arranged and the last cartridge had been used up. 
In riding into Jackson that same night a characteristic sight was 
witnessed. A big youth of some sixteen years was teasing a boy 
of eleven or twelve in a novel manner. He carried in his hand a 
pistol—the real thing, no toy—which he aimed at the little fel- 
low’s head, trigger cocked and, presumably, loaded, while the boy 
in abject fear dodged behind trees and telegraph posts in order to 
protect himself from his merciless pursuer. In some sections of 
the country the boy in his later teens has not proved himself a man 
till he learns to chew and smoke tobacco, swear and get drunk. 
It is said that in this region there is a class of roughs everyone of 
whom boasts that he has killed his man, and no one is a “man” in 
their sight and has proved his worthiness to be one of them till he 
has done likewise. 

This whole country is being honeyecombed with schools. The 
public school too often amounts to little or nothing, beginning as 
it does in July and adjourning in December. In some counties 
many of the teachers are not fit to teach, their certificates are 
worthless and their position is one of political favoritism. So the 
great American free school has done little for these worthy people 
in whose veins today flows the purest blood on the continent. But 
the great denominations of the Christian religion are establishing 
academies everywhere, so that now there is scarcely a town of a 
hundred or more inhabitants that does not boast of its school. 
Even in the open country, far from the settlement, one will some- 
times run across a little mission with a single teacher. The 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union of the state has established 
a settlement school’ in one of these back-country towns, forty-five 
miles from a railroad and without telegraphic communication with 
the outside world. The telephone line crept into this “city” a 
few weeks ago and a daily mail service is furnished by the govern- 
ment by means of horseback over the mountains. The plans in this 

4 Word has just come that this entire plant has been destroyed by fire. (G. V. M.) 
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institution are practically those followed in the slum settlements 
in our cities and the results are fully as encouraging. The very 
best teachers are procured and these live among the people. Man- 
ual training is a part of the work for both boys and girls. At first 
the ladies who were the pioneers of this work were misunderstood. 
They met with opposition that frequently amounted to persecution. 
But when it was discovered that they were not seeking the “al- 
nfighty dollar,” when the neighbors finally became convinced of 
their self-denial and altruism, the tide turned and has been flow- 
ing in ever since. The influence of these lives is spreading wider 
and wider and the good they are doing cannot be reckoned. The 
girls of the institution graduate, marry early, and go out into all 
that region as homemakers. Those who know the country best say 
the results are visible up the most forsaken branches. The in- 
crease in the number of windows is one of the many signs. The 
school received a consignment of window sashes with glass in place 
which they sold (never gave) at a price more reasonable than it 
had been possible to obtain them for before; sold them for product, 
for labor, for money. By so doing they were the means of letting 
light into many gloomy homes, and the cheap glass became the 
means of grace. From this it will be seen that the school is work- 
ing on the broadest lines. Its purpose is to elevate the community 
symmetrically. The incident of the window glass suggests a line 
of incidents. Eye trouble has been a curse in the mountains for 
generations. The darkened rooms, with flickering firelight, to- 
gether with exposure and unwholesome food and ignorance of the 
simplest sanitary laws, have superinduced this. Conjunctivitis, 
granulated lids and kindred ills get a hold and grow until the 
vision is impaired or gone forever ; towels, soap, basins spread the 
infectious disease. Often all the younger children in a family are 
blind or suffering from some ophthalmic trouble. It has been the 
joy of the managers of this school, in passing to and fro across the 
mountains from time to time, to take these suffering children to 
the hospitals in Lexington and Louisville, and when they have 
come back in full possession of their sight the fame of the “mir- 
acle” has gone out throughout the whole country, as in the days of 
former miracles across the sea, until multitudes are on the waiting 
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list. A year ago last October the two ladies who are the adminis- 
trative heads of this remarkable institution were driving across the 
mountains to Jackson, where they were to reénter the world, by 
means of the railroad that has its terminal in that city, to begin 
their winter’s campaign in the financial interests of the school. 
As they were driving along they espied, a long distance ahead of 
them, a man sitting on a log with four children by his side. As 
they approached the man arose and “held up” the wagon, not at 
the point of a pistol but by shout and gesture. The wagon halted, 
and it came out that this man had brought these children many 
miles that morning. Two of them were his own and two belonged 
to a brother, their ages ranging from five to fourteen. His demand 
and expectation was that these women, total strangers, should take 
the little ones to some one of the hospitals and have them treated 
for the terrible disease that had attacked their eyes. It was a piti- 
ful spectacle, and dramatic in the extreme. The ladies pleaded 
that they had no room in their wagon; that the hospitals were 
crowded and had to be notified in advance; that no money was 
available for their expenses. But this persistent man would not 
take “no” for an answer, his faith in them and their ability was 
sublime. He illustrated the blessedness of the doctrine of impor- 
tunate prayer, and in spite of his uncouth bashfulness he was elo- 
quent. His faith and persistence were victorious in the end. The 
little ones were stowed away with the luggage and carried on laps. 
The children’s hospital at Louisville was their destination, where 
sympathetic nurses made room for the little sufferers. Here they 
were left in the hands of strangers to be taken care of, they were 
in the great, awful outside world ; for months they were completely 
out of communication with the loved ones at home. It was the 
writer’s privilege to cross the mountains the following April with 
these ladies for guides. In the train were the four children on 
their way home with restored vision. The father of two of them 
met the train at Jackson and carried his little ones away that night, 
but the other father, the one who had been so eloquent by the way- 
side, was too timid or fearful to go to the great city of Jackson. 
He had never been there in his life, nor to any place that deserved 
the name of town. Hence he had ridden over to the house of a 
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friend, a man of the world, to whom he entrusted the sacred com- 
mission, while he himself gave several days of toil in the fields in 
payment for the favor. This gentleman rode a magnificent Blue 
Grass horse by the side of the wagon that carried the ladies, the 
little boy of six riding in front with his sister of fourteen behind. 
After luncheon by the wayside delicious fruit was passed to eat 
while the journey continued. Everyone selected his favorite kind, 
the little boy taking a great rosy apple. Presently it was dis- 
covered that he still carried it in his hands. When teased about 
it he would lift it to his lips with a beautiful smile, but nothing 
could induce him to bite it nor to explain his unboyish behavior. 
In the middle of the afternoon a woman wearing a red waist was 
sighted in the distance, one babe in her arms and another trudging 
at her skirt. It was the mother. She had come to the junction 
of the creeks to meet her children, but mother love was too im- 
patient to tarry there. These children could not remember when 
they had seen their mother, but they were coming home with their 
eyes open. The meeting formed a picture never to be forgotten. 
Language is not adequate to describe it. Not a word was spoken. 
The mother threw her arms around her girl’s neck, placed her 
head upon her shoulder, and without sound she was shaken from 
head to foot with convulsive sobs, while at the same time the little 
boy, with a smile like that of a seraph, crept around and put his 
untasted apple in his mother’s hand—his offering to her whom 
he loved from the great outside world where the blessing of physi- 
cal sight had come to him—and somewhat of a better vision which, 
please God, may grow throughout the ages of eternity! 

When the men of the mountains begin “to find themselves” 
they will pour down into the valleys, as do their rivers, bringing 
with them the wealth of the mountains—not of soil, but of pure 
blood, of energy, of purpose and they will bless the world. The 
feuds will be a thing of the past and Kentucky will take the place 
awaiting her as her birthright in the sisterhood of the states. 


EAI a oS. 
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Arr. VII. THE PRESENT THEOLOGICAL SITUATION 
REGARDING THE ATONEMENT 


I. Som General Characteristics of the Present Theological 
Situation. 

Probably many an observer of present day thought- 
movements would deny that there is a theological situation regard- 
ing anything. Theology, he would say, we have outgrown and 
discarded. The subtle distinctions of schoolmen no longer concern 
men under the heavy pressure of the conditions of actual life. 
Even the preacher who holds his congregation has to become 
undogmatic. If a man chooses to spin out theological theories by 
the pale glow of his study lamp, let him do it; but he has no real 
relation to the thought and activity of the time. Out under the 
hot rays of the sun the world’s workers are busy, and have time 
for only the thought which is vital and practical. Men care about 
what Jesus tanght in the Sermon on the Mount; that is practical. 
They do not stop to waste their time and energy in quarreling 
over who he was; that is irreverent, and useless. Practical Chris- 
tian ethics has a great future; speculative theology is dead. There 
is not time even to bury it decently ; we are busy with the demands 
of the present. “Let the dead past bury its dead.” But theology, 
like Banquo’s ghost, will not be disposed of so easily. The truth 
of the matter is that man is a theological being and forsakes 
theology only to return to it. We really cannot get away from our 
nature, and it is not of much use to try. The patronizing loftiness 
with which many men view those who still care about theology is 
so transitory that we need not be disturbed about it. The human 
mind must ask theological questions and ultimately will demand 
some sort of an answer, and when the hazy indefiniteness has 
been cleared from much of present-day thinking we will begin 
to realize that more than mental gratification is at stake in the 
answers to the theological questions. Man’s whole practical life 
roots in the realities with which these questions deal. It makes 
all the difference in the world whether you have a theology of 
hope or a theology of despair; and no theology amounts ulti- 
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mately to the same thing as a theology of despair. If morality 
and religion are to survive we must believe that the very structure 
of the Universe takes sides with them. For the sake of righteous- 
ness and practical piety the great theological questions must be 
answered, not by specious evasions, but by resolute affirmations. 
So we will approach the examination of the present theological 
situation feeling that those who concern themselves with these 
things in a positive way have the future on their side. At the 
very start we will declare ourselves free from the vitiating insist- 
ence of the Zeitgeist that one must not affirm anything about God 
for fear of being dogmatic. 

Let us now try to look upon the present situation more 
closely. 

1. The most outstanding fact in all typical present thinking 
is Modern Science. “The Reign of Law” expresses in a phrase 
the great discovery of the Nineteenth Century. Law was first 
discovered, then deified. The great philosophical heresy is the 
viewing of law as self-active and self-supporting. In every direc- 
tion, outside the church and within, men are afraid of this mighty 
uniform machine which they have discovered the Universe to be. 
They fancy laws have strength of their own. At this point the 
corrective much modern thought needs is the understanding that 
laws can do nothing; that in themselves they are nothing. A law 
is only a name for the way in which God works. A law without a 
person is as impossible as an idea without a mind. The cosmic 
history can be summed up in a brief sentence: “God acts.” The 
deification of law is at the root of an enormous amount of the 
inadequacy of modern thought. 


2. A second characteristic of the present situation grows 
out of the results of modern biblical scholarship. The scientific 
method has been applied to the study of the Scriptures with results 
revolutionary, if not destructive. That much which has been con- 
fidently asserted consists of brilliant hypotheses, rather than well- 
fortified conclusions, we may readily admit, but enough has 
commanded the practically universal consent of scholars to make it 
possible to speak of results of biblical criticism. In certain 
respects it will never be possible for thoughtful men to look upon 
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the Bible in the same way again. More than this: these results 
have outlawed widely-accepted views as to the inspiration and 
authority of the Bible. It is no longer possible to regard it as 
verbally inspired or mechanically authoritative. Is Christianity 
itself at stake? By no means. But the theories as to God’s 
method in his revelation, which are at stake, are so widely spread, 
that a confusion of thought which makes them one with the faith 
itself is all too easy and natural. This helps to account for the 
great mental unrest within the church and the increase of skepti- 
cism without. But Christian thinkers have not been without power 
to deal with this situation. The way out of the confusion, we are 
beginning to understand, is to regard God’s message as “psycho- 
logically mediated,” and its authority as the result not of uncertain 
and external defenses, but of what we may call, its moral and 
“spiritual cogency.”’ To the man who accepts Christianity because 
it alone fits his needs, frees him from sin, and completes his life, 
external and mechanical theories of the Bible are so needless that 
he loses them without regret. Without a conception of the author- 
ity of the Bible as vital, the results of modern criticism are alarm- 
ing; with it, criticism is interesting and useful when reverent; to 
be strenuously opposed where guided by poisonously rationalistic 
presuppositions; but in either case unable to touch the profound 
certainties of the Christian faith. The way to deal with even the 
worst phases of criticism, where a destructive conclusion has mur- 
derously lurked in premises of the scholar’s thinking, is to come to 
the same problems with Christian experience and Christian intui- 
tions. If Christian experience is kept alive it can be trusted to 
deal with all the problems of criticism and to adjust itself to all the 
legitimate results of scholarship. The worst result of criticism is 
when a man makes it an excuse to turn from unpleasant realities 
and shut the deeps of his life from just the truth he needs. The 
remedy is not to curse criticism, but to become passionately honest 
and earnest men. 

8. Another characteristic of our time is the prevalence of 
Christian experience which is not typical. One of the thought- 
provoking features of the life of the church is the prevalence of 
devotion to Christ which has not the New Testament ring. There 
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are great Christians who are strangers to some of the characteris- 
tic moods of apostolic Christianity. And it is their loss. Because 
of the type of their experience both their theology and their 
scholarship are vitiated. The fault is that the whole nature has 
not been listened to in its call for Christ. There has been no 
thoroughgoing moral struggle which flung the life helpless until 
the Saviour came. The great need of the church is a Universal 
Redemptional Consciousness among Christians. And the way to 
that is to get men into the current of deep moral struggle. Let a 
man face his whole life under the stress of the demands of his 
conscience, and in this way receive Christ, and his whole bearing 
and all his intuitions will become typical and trustworthy. 

4. <A feature of the present situation for which one can 
only have praise is the deepened ethical sense of which we are 
seeing constant evidences. The whole foundation of Christianity 
must be seen to be clearly moral if men are to be satisfied by it. 
Presentations of doctrine which are characterized by ethical make- 
shift can have no profound seizure upon our time. It would be 
impossible for a theory of “God’s cheating the devil by a piece of 
sharp practice” to take its rise to-day. The whole study of the 
Bible and of Christianity has a new frankness and candor, and a 
new honesty. Men feel that it is no longer possible to deal with 
Christian truths in the temper of the Jesuit. Every Christian 
doctrine must be judged at the bar of this alert ethical sense. 

5. Then there is a new emphasis on psychology. The 
facts of experience must be taken account of. They must be 
treated scientifically. The inner life of men is a realm for care- 
ful investigation. While it is possible to do exceedingly superficial 
work in this realm, if a man has not a proper perspective and 
sense of values, the interest in psychology, and the feeling that it 
must be taken account of, is very helpful, and full of possibility. 
For the closer you get to an adequate psychology of the inner life 
the nearer you come to the place where it is seen that real and 
essential Christianity is demanded by the nature of man. 

6. One more general characteristic of the present situation 
is its dawning social vision. There is a deepened hunger for 
brotherhood, and a new feeling of man’s responsibility for man. 
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The most vital thought of the time has this quality of eagerness 
for social service and for a social goal. It has permeated present- 
day activities and created vast philanthropies. It is seen in the 
ardent dreams of the Socialist and the quiet service of the settle- 
ment worker. A theology which has a social message will find a 
vital point of contact here. 

The attempt to deal with the whole situation which we have 
been discussing, which has obtained the greatest influence, has been 
the Ritschlian theology. The Ritschlian theology is a surrender 
to the spirit of the times. It does nothing to the false conception 
of law, but tries to formulate a theory of Christianity which can 
live with it. It drops every Christian emphasis unpleasant to the 
modern mind. It is an expression of a devotion to Christ which 
has never measured the reaches of Christian experience. It does, 
in its theory of value judgments, move in the right direction for 
securing a true basis for the authority of Christianity, but in the 
refusal to allow religious truth to be related to scientific truth it 
becomes the creator of an emasculated Christianity. It is alert to 
avoid ethical makeshift but fails to discern the profoundest ethical 
realities of life. Its psychology is that of the bays and inlets of 
human life. It has never sounded the great deep. Bring a man 
profoundly convicted of sin into the presence of the Ritschlian 
theology and it has not an adequate word to say to him. It does 
feel the social hunger, however, and in a real way expresses it. The 
valuable things of the Zeitgeist are expressed here, but its weak- 
nesses also. And so the Ritschlian theology, full of fresh eagerness 
and fine places of reality as it is, as a total is thoroughly inade- 
quate. The theology which deals adequately with the spirit of the 
time and the men of the time must not speak like a cringing 
courtier, but must speak with the voice of a king. 

II. The Situation regarding the Atonement. 

It was important to say so much in a general way because all 
the things we have discussed have an important bearing upon the 
Atonement as a problem for our time. It is in this world that 
present-day thinking about the Atonement is being done. When 
we come to the consideration of the Atonement itself the first thing 
which strikes us is the movement away from the Satisfaction 
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Theory. Various reasons have contributed to this. Probably the 
most important are these four: 

1. An Ethical Reason. The Satisfaction Theory has often 
been presented in ways which made it repulsive to a sound 
ethical sense. It would be difficult to get any adequate conception 
of the amount of struggle earnest men have had with immoral 
presentations of the work of our Lord. A revolt from the theory in 
whose name these presentations were made was inevitable. 

2. A Reason in Reality. The Satisfaction Theory has 
been presented as such an inanimate mechanism that it had not 
even a throb of life. As men have listened to solutions in which 
only cold logie and commercial exchange were involved they 
have been repulsed. A theory of the Atonement needs to be real. 

3. A Theological Reason. The distaste for theology has 
left men with inadequate ideas of God and of sin. With no high 
doctrine of God, through which the fire of moral lightnings flashed, 
they have lost the sense that there was an obstacle in God which 
must be met before sin could be forgiven. With conceptions of 
sin which have lost the penetrating sense of its heinous tragedy 
the problem has seemed to become far less grave, and the solution 
just the revelation of the Father’s love. 

4. A Personal Reason. Men are proud creatures. They 
do not like to bend too much, even to God. And the Satisfaction 
Theory made men bend. They preferred some theory which called 
for a smaller price from men’s pride—which demanded on the 
part of men less humiliation. Probably this personal reason has 
had to do with more turning from the deeper interpretation of 
our Lord’s work than men would be ready to admit. The out-and- 
out reaction from the Satisfaction Theory is, of course, represented 
by the various forms of the Moral Influence Theory. There is 
much that is winsome and attractive about this theory, and there 
is much that is true. In its highest forms it is quite saturated 
with elevated Christian feeling. As presented by Ritschl it does 
not commend itself much, but when we have a clear sense of the 
deity of our Lord, and his passionate desire, even at the price of 
death, to win men from sin, it becomes a great theory, with power 
to feed us. Doubtless the most generally attractive theory of our 
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Lord’s work is some form of the Moral Influence Theory. In 
Christ we see the heart of God, and, seeing, we are won to him. 
Multitudes will heartily accept this statement of our Lord’s work. 
But this is not enough. Even the highest type of the Moral In- 
fluence Theory assumes that all there is to be done is to get a 
bad man made into a good one. But that is not all. The man who 
rests in the Moral Influence Theory may be a real Christian, but 
he has never seen what God actually is. And he has never sounded 
the depths of his own moral life. If he had, he would know that 
something had to be done about his past sin. The great holy 
God must be satisfied, and man’s own conscience demands some- 
thing deeper than revelation, forgiveness, and a new life. Then 
the New Testament is an awkward book if you have merely the 
Moral Influence Theory. It calls for something deeper. 

Men who have felt that they could not live in the Satisfaction 
Theory, and were unable, too, to rest in the Moral Influence 
Theory, have tried to find an abiding place along lines first marked 
out by Grotius in the Governmental Theory. The thing that is 
deeper than the Moral Influence Theory, they have said, is that 
God is a ruler. He must protect the interests of Moral Govern- 
ment. Christ’s death served the very end of penalty in regard 
to Moral Government. Therefore the sinner may be forgiven. 
The death of Christ is a vindication of God’s moral concern. 
This theory, too, witnesses to a truth. Our Lord’s death is cer- 
tainly a vindication of God as a God of Moral Concern. But 
unless it is more than that it is a question if it can be as much. If 
it is only an awful fact, put there to show God’s hatred of sin, the 
question is if it really does it. There must be a deeper root to 
save it from being erratic. Then it does not penetrate into the 
depth of the obstacle in God. This is far deeper than the needs 
of Moral Government. Somehow this theory has not struck 
vitality with men much in our time. Indeed surprisingly little. 
With the inadequacies we have already mentioned another may 
help to account for this: The Governmental Theory is not deeply 
related to the New Testament. Besides the reaction from the 
Satisfaction Theory there has been the attempt to state it so as 
to give it an actual contact with the lives of earnest men. In this 
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connection of course the name of Dale comes to our minds at once. 
He made it clear that the Satisfaction Theory could be so stated 
as to be exceedingly real and vital, even if his statement was not 
adequate. Our Lord’s work was rich and diverse in its bearings, 
and men have seized upon various aspects of it as the cardinal 
features of theories. Their works have been statements of various 
true things about our Lord and his work, but have not had the 
strength of a final theory. To the degree that they have had a deep 
sense of sin and of God’s righteousness they have had power to 
feed real Christian life. Lacking this they have contributed to a 
superficial type of Christian experience. 

With a widespread superficiality in the treatment of the 
Atonement there has been a hunger for something deeper. This 
has been voiced in a volume of most unusual noteworthiness— 
Professor Denney’s The Death of Christ. The book comes right 
out of the modern methods of scholarship, and from a mind fully 
equipped with fine instruments of thought and aware of all the 
movements of the theological world. This book makes it absolutely 
clear that to the New Testament consciousness our Lord’s death 
was a substitution for us—that the Atonement is an achievement 
which he wrought for us, and that all the other great things about 
our Lord’s work flow from this: “He was a sin-bearer.” This 
message not only represents New Testament consciousness, but 
this is Christianity. Professor Denney does not have a philosophy 
to offer for this. He does not seem to feel the need of it. He has 
not given us a rationale of the Atonement, but he has said things 
so fundamental, and with such fearless freedom from bending 
to the call of the spirit of the time, that a new hopefulness has 
been given to the whole theological situation. 

All this is the background of a book which appeared in the fall 
of 1905: The Christian Faith, by Professor Olin A. Curtis. We 
want to see how this work is related to this whole theological situa- 
tion and the significance and value of his theory of the Atonement. 

A. Some General Remarks about Professor Curtis’s 
Theology. 

The first thing Professor Curtis does is to set himself free 
from false conceptions of Law. Law is not self-sustaining. It 
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is God at work. Evolution is not a self-sufficient process. Noth- 
ing happens in the whole movement of which God is not the final 
causal power. This opening chapter having lifted the flag of 
defiance to the Zeitgeist—when the Zeitgeist is wrong—we expect 
a treatment of the problems of theology which will not be simply 
a reflection of the spirit of the times, and we are not disappointed. 
We study man to see what is in him; what the demands of his 
inner life really are. So we come to the imperative need of re- 
ligion, then of the Christian religion, if this man’s life is to come 
to completion and peace. Thus we reach Christianity fathoms be- 
low the plane where criticism works, and find in Christianity a 
vital and adequate authority. The book is related to real and 
typical Christian experience. The New Testament type of ex- 
perience too. Every reader will feel this quality, and the fact 
that one man was converted while reading the book seems to 
emphasize this. The modern demand for an ethical treatment 
of Christianity is here fully met. There is not an ethical subter- 
fuge in the book. It is unflinchingly frank and honest, and it 
interprets Christianity without even a particle of Jesuitical 
evasion. The emphasis on psychology which we found to be a 
part of modern thought is strategically used to show that, from 
the standpoint of psychology, we can prove that men need many 
things from which the modern mind now turns. An element of 
peculiar strength is this penetrating psychological analysis. One 
of the fine things about the present situation we found to be its 
dawning social vision. Now the whole spirit of the social hunger 
is gathered up and poured forth in this book. We may say, then, 
that it has the most thorough contact with the real things in the 
life of to-day, while it is not afraid to repudiate what is felt to be 
inadequate or false. 

B. The Racial Theory of our Lord’s Redemptive Work. 

First we must look upon Professor Curtis’s approach to his 
theory of our Lord’s redemptive work. God’s holiness is the totality 
of all that he is. It is the law of the organic life of the Trinity. It 
is infinite moral love. The very life of God requires that this law 
of holiness should be expressed. In a normal situation it freely 
comes forth in full and harmonious expression. In an abnormal 
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situation caused by sin a dualism is caused, with a necessary em- 
phasis on moral concern and also on a desire to save the sinner. 
In an utterly abnormal situation, when the sinner has absolutely 
rejected God, the law of holiness is expressed by moral concern 
alone. The basis of the moral law is the law of holiness—the 
organic law of God’s existence—lifted into his consciousness and 
personalized. Righteousness has its source in the nature of God, 
but becomes a living thing by his personally filling it with the 
constant power of his own decision. Moral government is God 
dealing with creatures according to this fundamental law of his 
own being personalized. The end of the moral government is that 
the Universe, through and through, may express and manifest 
what God is. Creation was a preparation for this goal. History 
is the movement toward it in spite of sin. Penalty is punishment 
which so expresses the holiness of God as to secure actual move- 
ment toward the final goal of moral government. The Christian 
view regards physical death in the human race as an abnormal 
event caused by sin. The body is the basis of racial contact and 
experience. God wanted the race to forever express moral love; in 
sin it refuses; in death he breaks the racial connection and 
thrusts men out alone. It is the awful accentuation in punish- 
ment of the very selfishness which refused to conform to the plan 
of God. Coming more directly to the work of our Lord, Professor 
Curtis discusses the teaching of St. Paul because he “furnishes 
the more important data, and no further biblical study would 
essentially change the outcome.” We may summarize the result 
of this discussion. In his bodily death our Saviour bore the 
historic penalty for sin, and so satisfied the holiness of God by 
fully expressing it. Thus he rendered justification ethically 
possible, on the condition of faith. By his resurrection our Lord 
came to the position where justification was practically possible, 
he forming one by one the new community. In his glorified body 
he is the type to which the saints are to be conformed. Thus in 
every way he is the center of the new race. A chapter on our 
Lord’s strange hesitation in approaching death shows that the 
deepest tragedy of the Passion was that expressed in the words, 
“Why hast thou forsaken me?’ This cup he dreaded to empty. 
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Now we are ready for the construction work of the theory. 

The purpose of God in redemption was the same as in crea- 
tion: “to obtain a race of holy persons.” Now, however, it was to 
do it in spite of sin. The old race was doomed to destruction be- 
cause of sin, and in process of dissolution. Jesus Christ came to be 
the dynamic center of the new race. By the incarnation he became 
the race-man. His whole experience had this end in view. His 
“exhaustive human experience perfects his racial efficiency.” 
Before he can secure the new race Jesus Christ must make an 
atonement for sin. This is not a relative necessity, it is an ab 
solute necessity. It springs out of the very nature of God. The 
holiness of God must be satisfied by a full and perfect expression 
of it. And we may be sure the awful way chosen was the only 
way, for had there been a method of less terrible and tragic cost 
God would have chosen it. In the bodily death of men God’s 
nature had been but partly expressed. It did not say, “I love 
men.” It just said, “I hate sin.” In establishing a new race the 
holiness of God must be as fully expressed in moral concern as it 
was by the destruction of the old race. In his death Christ bore 
the exact penalty for sin. Personally he was not punished. As 
race-man he was punished. “It was official representative suffer- 
ing.” As race-man he stood right in the place of the sinner and 
bore the penalty for sin. “He was broken from the Adamic race, 
like any other sinner.” But, deeper than this, he entered into the 
very spiritual meaning of sin’s punishment: he lost the con- 
sciousness of his Father’s presence. “In the beginning of the 
isolation of his death, as racial mediator [he] met the whole 
shock of the wrath of God against sin.” “His death had in its 
experience the extreme ethical content of personal isolation.” 
“There alone our Lord opens his mind, his heart, his personal 
consciousness to the whole inflow of the horror of sin—the endless 
history of it; from the first choice of selfishness on, on to the 
eternity of hell; the boundless ocean of its isolation and desolation 
he allows, wave on wave, to overwhelm his soul.” Thus in his 
physical death, and his spiritual experience in it, our Lord bore 
the very penalty of sin. In doing this he completely expressed the 
holiness of God.. “He did it more perfectly than it could have 
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been done by the annihilation of a whole race of sinners.” But 
Calvary is a creative thing. It makes possible movement toward 
the very goal of God—the salvation of the race as a race—and this 
potency completes its power to satisfy completely the eternal God. 
Thus Calvary, the deed of the race-man bearing the penalty of 
sin, and so expressing God’s hatred of sin as to render the founda- 
tion and gradual formation of the new race possible, is the Atone- 
ment. When our Saviour rose again the “racial center of or- 
ganism became a finished fact.” His ascension and session are 
features in the historic realization of his mediatorial work in 
connection with the new race. Thus there is a great series of 
redemptive deeds—the Incarnation, which secures the race-man ; 
the Death of Christ, in which the atonement is consummated; 
the Resurrection, by which our Lord founds the new race; the 
Ascension, when he is inducted into the office of mediator; and the 
Session, in which his mediatorial work is carried on. With all this, 
however, God can only forgive the sinner on condition of the 
most unflinching ethical procedure on his part. There is no moral 
let up. But this sinner is not saved by the moral quality of his 
accepting Christ. This is merely a condition. The salvation is a 
thing wrought by Jesus, not a thing achieved by the sinner. A 
drowning sailor must hold to the rope let down to save him, 
but he does not save himself. The Christian peace is secured in 
the fact that his whole growth is growth in Christ. Every man 
in the new race finds completion in the brotherhood and in Christ. 
The brotherhood is to be a great organism of service alive with 
moral love and joy. This brotherhood—rendered possible by the 
death of Christ—will at last victoriously realize God’s original 
design in Creation. And with all this the holy God is satisfied. 

Some things about this theory will strike us at once: 

1. It grows out of genuine Christian experience and ex- 
presses it. It catches the very feelings of the Christian who has 
found peace with God through Jesus Christ. Its emphasis on the 
awfulness of sin could scarcely be profounder, and it has the feel- 
ing about sin of a man who rejoices in the greatness of the Chris- 
tion salvation. 

2. It is rooted in vitality. Its psychology is so keen, yet so 
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sensitive to spiritual meanings, its solution of the problem so 
deeply related to the very demands of earnest life, that there is a 
practical seizure. 

3. It not only expresses the social hunger of our time, it 
ennobles it. The great things of men’s hunger for brotherhood 
are accepted and transfigured in the glow of a heavenly light. 

4. Here, where there has been so much ethical makeshift, 
we find none. It is all honest and candid. 

5. The substitution of God’s holiness, as the thing to be 
satisfied, for the one quality of justice, takes away from this 
theory the greatest difficulties which beset the Satisfaction 
Theory. 

6. The whole content of theology is focused on the work of 
our Lord. Its deepest place relates to what God is. Its power 
would be lost if Christ were not God, if there were not a real 
Trinity of real persons, if our Lord had not lived a sinless life. 
The Resurrection is lifted into redemptional significance. The 
theological truths appear not as fragments, but as part of a great 
organism. It is saying much of a theory of the Atonement that 
it relates itself to the other truths of theology in this organic way. 

7. The theory speaks in the language of our time. It has 
listened to the time-spirit but it does not surrender Christianity ; 
it interprets it. 

Still under the glow of this piece of creative and construc- 
tive work, it would be unwise to attempt to utter a final criticism. 
Time will answer questions as to its ultimate place among offered 
solutions of the problem and the question its vitality makes 
inevitable: “May not we here at last have found a method which 
strikes the keynote of the final theory?” Of this at least we may 
be sure: the very life blood of the great old theories throbs here 
and the joining is not mechanical. The new features and the 
method of articulation give us a view which is organic. 


ae 
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Art. VIII.—TOLSTOI : MAN, REFORMER, AUTHOR 


How Count Toxrsror Lives anp Works was written in 1892, 
when Tolstoi was sixty-four years old, by Sergyeniko, who lived 
at the Count’s country estate, Yasnaya Polyana, and also at his 
home in Moscow. 

The average person has two sides to his character, which 
usually play one continuous game of seesaw. Occasionally we find 
a three-sided soul, whose amount of talent decides what sort of 
triangle he is, but when we seek a many-sided man—a real “hexa- 
gram” like Tolstoi—we go through a whole country before we 
strike him. A decade ago—perhaps two—we thought we knew 
this man, but looking at him today, with more mature minds and 
under the searchlight of modern history, though one side of his 
character may seem to contradict another, and the man as a whole 
may seem a problem that none but an expert on his own plane 
could solve. We know that many a one who once sat on a judg- 
ment seat to condemn now would hasten to place a branch of laurel 
on the wreath which the world is preparing for him. 

Whosoever will may visit the Count and Countess, who keep 
open house, and at the door the servant will ask which of the two 
you want to see. The Countess is sixteen years younger than her 
husband ; a sensible, intelligent, methodical woman who loves and 
admires her husband and cares for her household as “Asia” — 
Emerson’s favorite name for his wife—cared for her home; is a 
financial care-taker, as was Louisa M. Alcott for her transcendental 
father; not madly in love with her husband, as was Elizabeth 
Browning, but just as true, and good, and brave. She is a wife— 
such as was Jane Welsh Carlyle—who shields and guards her hus- 
band, making it possible for him to do the mighty task to which he 
has been called. She is another Mary Wordsworth, with the same 
wisdom, womanly strength and steadfast energy. Tragically ruin- 
ous have been the unions of some men of genius, but the domestic 
life in the home of Tolstoi is pure, unselfish, uplifting. It is no 
such home as was Milton’s with the fires of hell upon his desecrated 
hearth. There is no working as Shakespeare worked, in London 
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with a wife left at Stratford-on-Avon, no such repellent spectacle 
as Byron paraded to a listening world, no dreariness like that 
which came to the domestic life of Coleridge, no tragedy like 
Shelley’s. The Countess says that their home represents “heaven 
and earth ;” and as long as Tolstoi sees visions and dreams dreams 
she believes it is a good thing that he has a wife who cares for him 
when he comes down to earth. This she does like a valet, a nurse, 
a sensible wife whose husband is a Vates and has a message for 
humanity. She so helps that, without uncomfortableness or fric- 
tion, he is able to do the work given into his hands. He wishes to 
wear the peasant garb; she makes it and keeps it in order with lov- 
ing care. Tolstoi greatly honors his wife and admires her wifely 
tact, common sense, good judgment, frank manners and business 
ability. In regard to his peasant garb, Ernest Crosby says: “The 
peasant clothes seem as natural for Tolstoi as was the raiment of 
camels’ hair and a leathern girdle for John the Baptist. This man 
is neat in his appearance; hands and finger-nails scrupulously 
clean, face bright and interesting. Quiet in manner, talks soberly, 
has nothing of the crank about him”—and Crosby adds that he is 
good authority on cranks! He is a man of culture, and has so 
grown with his country and is so thoroughly a Russian that to 
understand him one must have a clear knowledge of Russian his- 
tory and people. Waliszewski, in A History of Russian Litera- 
ture, says: “He works, like every artist in bookmaking, after a 
single model—his own self.” His power of universal refraction is 
probably unequalled ; reflects as in a mirror the life of his country ; 
equally at home in palace or peasant’s cot, as a hunter in the 
marshes, in giving every detail of horsemanship—when he takes 
Vronski into “Frou-Frou’s” box in prison, in court, in halls of 
government and in exile in Siberia. In the home of Tolstoi there 
are fourteen children, but only two in sympathy with their father 
in his nihilistic views of self-government and reconstruction of 
society. Countess Tolstoi is wealthy and is glad to bear the ex- 
pense of the open house, feeling well repaid in the enjoyment she 
finds in the society of the notable people who come to them and 
the pleasure given to those who desire to meet her famous husband. 
She ignores the opinion of the world; is one of those rare souls who 
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is able to live above it. The children enjoy social life with the 
mother and, with her, are justly proud of their father. Tolstoi 
several years ago gave away his property ; his wife had her rightful 
share, each child received an equal amount and the poor about him 
were not forgotten. He would be glad to have his books published 
without compensation to author or publisher, but there are certain 
business transactions that in this age cannot be ignored. Some of 
his early copyrights he gave to his wife and the profits of other 
books have been given to charitable associations. One daughter 
has given her estate away, believing, with her father, that one 
should hold no unnecessary property and have no luxuries. 

The mother of Leo Nicolaievitch Tolstoi died before the boy 
was three years old. She was a noble character, which her son 
pictures in War and Peace as Princess Marie. A distant relative 
took charge of this motherless child and his three elder brothers. 
Not long after the mother’s death the father also died, and his 
financial affairs were in such a condition that the little family went 
from its home in Moscow into the country, where this baby came, 
after a time, under the incompetent instruction of, first, a German 
tutor then a Russian seminarist. When the lad was thirteen years 
old he was sent to Kasan, and afterward to the university at Saint 
Petersburg, where he obtained his degree when about twenty-one. 
In education and instruction he endeavors to show what a smatter- 
ing of knowledge a person may have and yet possess a diploma. 
Soon after graduating he joined the army, being drawn to it by a 
brother who was an officer. He remained there about eight years, 
and his knowledge of the life of soldier and officer is pictured in 
nearly every book he has written since 1855. None can tell what 
is great or what is small in its influence on the future life. Epicte- 
tus says: “A bull that will defend the herd is not made in a mo- 
ment,nor isman of a noble spirit ; but hemust have preparation and 
winter-training.” It sometimes seems as though every act of every 
life is pivotal. When Tolstoi was a young man he was one day 
passing a street corner. Famine had wrought suffering throughout 
the country. A beggar at this street corner held out gaunt hands 
and with blue lips and hungry eyes asked alms. The young man 
stopped, put his hands in his pockets for his purse but found him- 
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self without a copper and with nothing he could give. He turned 
his pockets inside out but there was neither purse, ring nor coin, 
and taking the poor man’s hand, with the tenderness of Sir Launfal 
when he came back from seeking the Holy Grail, said: “I am 
sorry, brother, that I have nothing with me.” The pale emaciated 
face lighted up with a smile and the beggar replied: “But you 
have given me much: you have called me, ‘brother’ !” Tolstoi 
returned shortly after, with food and drink and found the beggar 
dead, but the smile was still on his face. 

After Tolstoi went to his country home, in 1861, he became 
deeply interested in educational reforms and in the public school 
system of other nations, for some time publishing an educational 
newspaper. Doubtless the views here expressed would seem nar- 
row and crude to an American educator. At the first, like Hamer- 
ton, he claimed that literary excellence could come only to the 
leisure class. For others it seemed useless to strive for real know!- 
edge. In his efforts to solve the public school problem he went 
abroad, at different times, and for fifteen years put his life into 
this work, constantly growing and constantly changing his own 
views as he looked at the work from new standpoints. In 1862. 
he married Sophia Andreiovna Bers, the beautiful daughter of a 
successful physician. Tolstoi was happy in his home life and en- 
joyed his country place, as he pictured in the character and home 
of Levine in Anna Karenina, this character in many respects con- 
sidered autobiographical. In 1870, we began in this country to 
read his great novel, War and Peace. In 1873, when in other 
countries besides Russia there was drought and famine, this wide- 
awake lover of humanity went to the previnces in his own country 
and, much to the disgust and anger of the government, made 
known to the world, through Moscow newspapers, the poverty and 
suffering in those provinces. In the biography by Perris we see the 
evolution of Tolstoi, the aristocrat turned peasant; the Russian 
who opposes Muscovite expansion; who mocks at liberalism; the 
artist who himself paints marvelously beautiful word pictures yet 
who thinks he disbelieves in beauty; the Christian who puts away 
creeds and lives the Christ life as he sees the Christ; the author 
of world-wide fame who gives away his brain children to whoever 
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will print them for the people. This man, whose face is of the 
type artists have chosen for the face of the Lord Christ, was a born 
reformer. He did not enter the ranks for notoriety or self-ag- 
grandizement. The world is never moved by a reformer whose own 
life does not conform to his words. When a preacher says it is by 
self-denial that we are to become Christlike, and his hearers know 
he lives in greater comfort and has more luxuries than the people 
to whom he preaches, his ecclesiastical indorsement of a spiritual 
truth is open to suspicion. But when a man of affairs, a man of 
rank and wealth, talks about love and sacrifice, giving a practical 
demonstration of his belief by putting away luxury, ease, comfort, 
we then begin to believe he is sincere in what he preaches, and 
want to know more of his doctrine. 

Count Tolstoi’s home in Moscow is a simple two-story flat- 
roofed house, with halls and wings large enough for his family and 
guests but not as pretentious as the average home of the well-to-do 
American. The room where he works is without decoration, ceil- 
ing low, windows broad and looking upon a garden, table covered 
with papers, his book-case only half-filled, and with books mostly 
for reference, for his library, where his tools are kept, is at their 
country home. There is a broad couch in the room, for Tolstoi is 
not as young as he once was. A round table and a few books are 
always near the couch. A few armchairs complete the furnishing 
of a workroom as simple as the one where Pascal worked, of whom 
Tolstoi is a great admirer and something of a follower. When 
Tolstoi has a book to write he first thinks out his story, then works 
rapidly until it is finished. The manual labor of writing a book— 
one like Anna Karenina, of over 300,000 words—is no holiday 
task; but after the book has been written, with lines crossed and 
re-written until, if the sample before us is a fair representation, 
the pages look more like a battlefield where a swarm of insects 
with feet covered with ink have suffered a defeat and won a vic- 
tory than like thoughts expressed in intelligible language, he 
turns this manuscript over to his devoted wife, a daughter, or some 
courteous friend, to be copied for the printer. His working hours 
are from 9 o’clock in the morning until 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Emerson says the wise man’s views change from day to day. 
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Carlyle says : “How can our thoughts and works, if they are always 
to be fittest, continue always the same?’ When about fifteen 
Tolstoi became a “Nihilist,” in the sense of being without faith. 
When, some years later traveling in Western Europe, he came 
somewhat for a time, under the influence of the pessimistic philoso- 
phy of Schopenhauer, he accepted his theory of life as promulgated 
in World as Well as Will and Idea. At the first Tolstoi did not 
understand the character of the writer of this book, who was, in 
his own feelings, an aristocrat; was timid, cautious, selfish, cold- 
hearted and looked down on the people about him as belonging to 
the vulgar herd and had no desire to practice the philosophy he 
taught. Tolstoi, like all great souls, was burdened with a desire 
to be of use in the world. He began to feel as though, thus far, 
his own life had been useless and aimless. He thought of him- 
self—with rank, wealth, talent—as only a parasite, living on the 
toil of others, and yet these toilers, because their lives were useful, 
were happier than himself. His philosophy did not satisfy him. 
He sought, then, for the happiness of the peasant in the peasant’s 
work and the peasant’s religion, but sought in vain. While this 
great longing for peace of mind and soul consumed Tolstoi he met 
a religious enthusiast who had formulated a creed, using the 
Christian religion as a basis, adding a mixture of Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism and German philosophy. Tolstoi accepted this creed and 
for a time felt constrained to live according to his new faith. Not 
long after he had accepted this new creed, hoping in it to find the 
rest for which he sought, some one gave him a New Testament. 
He says he was profoundly impressed with the Saviour’s words 
concerning the duty of living a life of unselfish work for the bene- 
fit of others, and, as he saw that the One who spoke these words 
lived the unselfish life, he began himself to carry out, in his own 
acts, the command of the Master to all men to follow him. Twenty 
years ago What I Believe made a great impression. Tolstoi there 
speaks of the love, humility, meekness, self-denial, returning good 
for evil which Christ teaches, and says he did not see these prac- 
ticed by the Church, but in reading Christ’s words he believed 
Christ meant exactly what he said when he gave these clear com- 
mands for his people to follow. He says: “Christ never gave 
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orders which it is impossible to obey.” He says: “When I read 
these words they seemed to apply to myself and J was morally 
bound to obey them. The Lord Jesus says, ‘My yoke is easy, and 
my burden is light,’ and I have made up my mind to profess 
Christ in deed as well as in word.” To do this in the way he felt 
was the right way, Tolstoi renounced position, wealth, worldly 
honor, and turned aside to a life of toil and self-renunciation. 
With his intense soul, whatever he touched must be the extremest 
height. He entered his new field of thought, of faith, of life with 
such earnestness that all hope of his taking up again his powerful 
pen seemed lost, and his friends greatly deplored his shortsighted 
vision of duty. Tourgeneff on his death-bed sent to him this 
touching plea: “My friend, another can use the spade or hold the 
plow. Come back to your work which God has given to you and 
you alone. Great writer of our Russian world! give heed to my 
prayer!” 

Among the books written by Tolstoi that attempt to show 
the regeneration of humanity through the spirit and teachings of 
Christ are My Confession, Christian Teaching, What I Believe, 
Religion and Morality (1893) and others not written as religious 
works. The author is contradictory. Is that a prerogative of 
genius? Tolstoi mourns over the “snares” which are set by relig- 
ious teachers who do not live as they teach. Above all sins he 
abhors the sin of intemperance, which to him means not only 
drinking, but smoking, eating, luxuries, adorning the person, the 
home, dancing, card-playing, gazing at pictures which stimulate 
the faculties of body and mind, sinful and impure thoughts, all 
the indulgences of the pride of life and lusts of the flesh. The 
animal in man must be put under foot, not rule over him. Tolstoi 
eats neither meat nor fish, and though he sits at table where luxu- 
ries abound, is very abstemious in eating and drinking. A modern 
Geraldine Jewsbury tells of a time when in the home of Tolstoi she 
looked through the crack of a door and saw the great reformer 
taste of meat! Tolstoi like Marcus Aurelius Antoninus propounds 
harder questions to himself than to the world, and he answers in 
deed as he answers in word: “Must I give my bed to the beggar 

eand six shillings to the thief?’ “Yes, we must go forward pre- 
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pared to ‘die.’ Only that is Love which knows no limit to sacrifice 
even unto death.” “Is there another so straight a path to happi- 
ness as the path of self-abnegation?” “Did luxury ever bring con- 
tentment ?” “What is more brutish than to get the advantage of 
another?” “Does not punishment react on the one who gives the 
blow and fails to help the criminal?’ “Why do we hate work, 
which is a panacea for all ills?” “Give one reason for hating an 
enemy when the only result of that hate is the belittling of one’s 
own soul!” “Why will humanity let the animal in his nature, by 
coarse impurity, destroy the esthetic and spiritual?” “What is 
the reason the rich do not share with the poor?” “Is not war 
hell? “Why are we unwilling to give all for humanity ?” 

Vernon Lee (Miss Violet Paget) in the North American 
Review of April, 1906, in writing of “Tolstoi as Prophet,” thinks 
he is a man who yields to spiritual “intoxication,” regarding his 
self-renunciation as unwholesomeness of sentiment. Tolstoi says: 
“God’s will is mine and I can fall nowhere except into Him. What 
I possess is complete joy and good.” This Vernon Lee quotes as 
proof of his “intoxication.” ‘“Renounce the world, eradicate self 
from your thoughts and feelings, and replace it by your neighbor, 
by mankind.” To this, she says: “If such be saintliness, chival- 
rousness, sentiment, by all means keep it on a shelf out of the way 
of ordinary life.” Carlyle would say of Tolstoi, as he did of 
Luther and Knox, that what Tolstoi teaches and what he lives is 
not new, but only new to this age. “That a prophet must be 
priest ; must be a voice from the unseen heaven; must live as the 
prophets lived, only in a more familiar manner unfolding the same 
to man—‘the unseen heaven’ which so few have an eye for.” What- 
ever our views we know that, in reducing ideals to the living in our 
work-a-day world, or the work-a-day world of Russia, a great de- 
gree of tolerance is needful. Not only this, but one must learn that 
it is impossible to measure another’s physical, mental or spiritual 
life unless on the same altitude as well as in the same latitude. 
And also, whether we are or are not able to comprehend the great- 
ness of a hero, martyr, prophet or priest, if we have only touched 
the outer rim of the “unseen heavens,” we can but honor him who 
sacrifices, 
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In our own country we have in the center state of our Union 
a man who, for years, has shown this same Christ spirit which 
Tolstoi teaches. He does not directly give his own bed to the beg- 
gar and the six shillings to the thief, but he helps the beggar to 
earn his own bed and the thief to desire only what he honestly ob- 
tains. The two men, Tolstoi in Russia and Rev. Charles M. Shel- 
don, author and philanthropist, in Kansas, read the teachings of 
Christ and transmute them into deeds according to their own 
rendering of the life and words of their Master. Did ever a writer 
since the days of Saint Paul have greater power to stir the souls 
of men than Count Tolstoi? A greater power to put human spirit 
and human passion into human language? This man’s philosophy, 
religion, life, is put into his books and they are “fruitful olives, 
vines of Engedi, fig-trees knowing no sterility, burning lamps” to 
show us the sorrows and evils of this world. In his religious and 
socialistic writing he moves in the same direction he believes Jesus 
Christ to have moved. He does not follow traditional lines of 
speculation as to what the Bible teaches, but takes the exact words 
of the great Teacher as principles of life and shapes his own life 
by these principles as he understands them. Tolstoi’s life in its 
simplicity, its consecration to high ideals and unselfish purposes, 
his willingness daily to bear the cross, to deny self, his unswerving 
devotion to rightness—all served by his genius—places him on a 
level with his art. It is a law, unalterable as that of the Medes 
and Persians, that great truths are told only by those who live 
them. That at the bottom of every heroic story is the biography 
of the writer. It is the inner life of the author that forms the 
magic of the moving pictures on the printed page. 

The book, What is Art ? has a misleading title for the unthink- 
ing. It is a story of a moujik who is made a judge in matters of 
art, and brings to view the supposed flower of our civilization— 
the governing classes—for which, this judge declares, we are pay- 
ing too much when we give honor to and support for men who do 
nothing but play tricks of sleight of hand. The story brings out 
the fact that men, who, either by life, word, brush, or pen, juggle, 
are not true artists. The cry is for real feeling, real life back of 
the expression. The sham philanthropist, artist, architect, author, 
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workman, have only a name to live, and by their work degrade 
humanity. His little book, Master and Workman, read half a 
generation ago, shows the utter uselessness of riches when money 
cannot purchase Death’s victims. A rich merchant, with his serv- 
ant, is lost in a forest in a snowstorm. The merchant takes the 
horse, leaving the servant to perish, and seeks a way home. The 
horse, bewildered in the storm, brings the merchant back to the 
servant who is nearly dead with cold. A revulsion of feeling 
shows the merchant his thorough selfishness, the cowardly attempt 
to save his own life at the expense of another’s, the uselessness of 
the riches he has spent a life-time to accumulate and his utter dis- 
regard of the command to love his neighbor as himself. Now he 
tries to save the life of the servant, wraps him in his own fur 
coat, rubs him, covers him with his own body; where he is found, 
frozen stiff, with the living slave beneath. 

Waliszewski, in his story of Russian Literature, says the 
Kreutzer Sonata is a plea against marriage. In the Memoir of 
Lord Alfred Tennyson. by his son, the author says there is a dis- 
position to read into his father’s poems much which his father 
never dreamed of placing there. The same may be said of every 
book worth reading, from the Bible to the latest publication of the 
year. The remembrance of Kreutzer Sonata is of a realistic pic- 
ture of life among the Russian nobility. One who reads this book 
and is well informed in Russian history—knows the private life 
of her rulers of the past—might not think of blushing at the pic- 
tures of political, social, domestic life drawn in this book, but, 
certainly, no one ought to desire to pause long enough to tuck into 
the book any useless dogmas or doctrines! In all the books written 
by Tolstoi there is a vast deal of reading into them matters prob- 
ably never intended to be there. In Anna Karenina, there is much 
which appeals to one today, which might not twenty years ago. 
There is a power behind literature which the reader can only real- 
ize when on the plane of the author. Few of the books of Tolstoi 
should be read by any but mature thinkers. Tolstoi himself says: 
“Those who cannot think deeply judge superficially.” Waliszew- 
ski says that Anna Karenina, the heroine of the story, did not and 
could not realize her position as an outcast from society as the mis- 
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tress of Vronski. It must be that Waliszewski did not read the 
book with care, for it could not be that he is wedded to an opinion. 
The scene where Anna goes back to her husband’s house on the 
birthday morning of her only son is heartbreaking. No mother 
can read it without realizing the torture of soul this woman daily 
suffered in silence. Anna’s wretchedness also, when her sister-in- 
law visits them at the country home where Vronski and she buried 
themselves from the fashionable world, is of such a nature that one 
understands no ordinary woman could long endure it and keep her 
reason. The exquisite beauty and richness of this home, the new 
seventy-five thousand dollar hospital they were erecting on the 
estate; the constant pleasure of guests in the home with no worry 
for the house-mother; the perfection of the serving at the table, 
struck poor Dolly—the sister-in-law—as the very things for which 
all women envy the woman who has them. The first day at this 
home Dolly, whose own homelife was hard, envied Anna her sur- 
roundings, and even the tender devotions of Vronski, who himself 
seemed supremely happy. But before the first day was over 
Vronski took Dolly aside and revealed to her how all this is 
Dead Sea fruit because Anna cannot get a divorce from Karenina. 
In the evening, after Dolly is ready for bed—a little pitiful fig- 
ure in her patched dressing jacket and nighteap—Anna Karenina 
comes in, dressed in her beautiful white dressing gown, bends over 
her sister-in-law, and begs Dolly not to despise her, for, she cries 
out, “I am unhappy! Oh, I am unhappy!” Anna, after a time, 
leaves the room. Dolly says her prayers and goes to bed but she 
cannot go to sleep. The memories of her home, of her children, 
rise up in her imagination with a charm quite new to her, with a 
sort of rare brilliance. Her own life, hard as it is, seems just now 
wonderfully sweet and precious, and though her visit was planned 
for days ahead she wants to go right home; wants to get away. 
Anna Karenina goes back to her boudoir, bathes her eyes, takes a 
glass of wine and her regular dose of morphine, then tries to go 
to sleep. There is another picture of Anna Karenina when, scorned 
by society, she finds life unbearable in her elegant home in Mos- 
cow. She feels that she is a burden to this man, for whom she left 
husband and respectability, and that he would like his freedom— 
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which she realizes he can take whenever he so wills—and in a fit 
of agonizing despair she falls under the wheels of a moving train. 
The trend of the story shows the inside life of political and 
fashionable Russia; shows the domestic and social conditions 
among all classes, makes vice hideous and righteousness desired. 
Resurrection was first printed in this country with the title, 
The Awakening. The book was so blue-penciled by the censorship 
of Russia that there were whole chapters left with hardly one sen- 
tence. The book was hurriedly finished, to raise funds to help the 
Emigration of the Doukhobortsy, “the spiritual strugglers,” who, 
like the Quakers, will not fight. Howells in speaking of Tolstoi’s 
work says: “It is the flower of this man’s love for men and his 
desire to be true to them. His art is matchless, his fiction makes 
all other appear feeble and false.” This story, Resurrection, is 
the story of a ruined and redeemed soul. The central figure is 
Katusha Maslova, half maid, half ward, of the aunt of the young 
man, Nekhludoff, who at first has high ideals, is full of joyous life, 
innocent, pure. They love each other but the young man yields 
to the wishes of his family and “sees life;” goes into the army, 
becomes a spendthrift, a careless idler and sensualist. Tolstoi with 
tragic realism tells how Katusha is sacrificed at the next meeting 
of these young people. The change in the girl is a pitiful study. 
When she realizes the awful wreck of her own life she deliberately 
goes down into a degradation she hates, feeling that to some extent 
in this way she is avenging herself on society, on man, on God. 
From this on it is a heartbreaking story and many have laid the 
book down unfinished. The descent of Avernus is easy; night and 
day the gate of Pluto stands open; but to retrace one’s steps—that 
is the toil, that is the difficulty. Nekhludoff meets this girl after 
nine years of absence and the awfulness of his sin comes over him 
with mighty power. For this girl’s lost soul and the evil she has 
wrought he feels responsible. In prison there comes to Katusha 
a hideous loathing of her former life as a meschanka, and the 
horror of it all is like hell. The prison scenes, the bestiality of a 
march of convicts to Siberia are matters of history. The individ- 
ualized politicians, soldiers, policemen, the life of princes and 
peasants, rich and poor, officers and criminals, all are held up to 
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view with a glaring searchlight thrown upon their naked soul- 
deformity. It is a story that brings an inexpressible acuteness of 
pain; a book for mature minds; and even then an intelligent 
reader asks, “Why should I read this book?’ “What has Tolstoi 
done for the world with these stories?’ We need not read 
Tolstoi’s book. We can close our eyes to art and artists. We can 
close our ears to sorrow, suffering, sin. Perhaps, if we did not 
come into the kingdom to be a help to or sympathizer with Russia, 
we might learn about some other land we could help. Count 
Tolstoi said in the London Times, March, 1905: “In America, 
France, Germany, Japan, and England those who belong to these 
nations point to Russia and naively imagine what is done is only 
done in Russia, while they enjoy freedom from these evils, and 
need no improvement of their conditions.” The religious views of 
Tolstoi are woven into his stories and discussed by his characters. 
The character of Nekhludoff, as seen in the last chapter of Resur- 
rection, is strengthened by the reading of the Sermon on the 
Mount. It is read as the lovers of Socrates would read his lec- 
tures ; as the followers of Confucius have studied him and accepted 
his ethics as the right way of living. He read, “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness,” and a new life began 
because everything he did had a new and different significance. 

He makes prominent in all his later stories a few points 
which direct toward a Christ life. “Be reconciled with your 
enemies,” is one. “Abjure oaths,” “Resist not evil, and consider 
every man your brother.” These he takes from the teachings of 
Christ. In several of his stories he shows through some one 
character the wholesomeness of one point taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, “Get your bread by the sweat of your brow.” 

We need not accept the religious views or endorse the political 
theories of this man, but we can bow before his genius, honor 
his honest efforts to uplift the world, and do reverence to one 
whose life is full to the brim of toil, sacrifice, patriotic devotion 
for the country he loves and hopes to see redeemed. 
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Arr. IX. ENGLAND’S HOLY HILL OF SONG 


Tue ideas which a not-much-traveled American has of the 
places which he should attempt to “do” on his first visit to the 
British Isles are largely gathered from the regulation description 
of the itineraries the tourist companies have prepared, which with 
marvelous precision and mathematical accuracy predict where you 
will be every hour during your absence and the sums of money you 
will expend for every meal, lodging, bath, coach-ride, and excur- 
sion. Now none will deny that there is a field for such parties, 
and certain advantages in them to nerve-exhausted ministers, 
timid women and half-grown school girls, but to the “free-lance” 
they do not make a strong appeal. To him such parties seem 
pathetic, under the conduct of the infallible tourist agent, whose 
geyser of information and anecdotes never knows exhaustion, 
traveling from place to place with the do-or-die spirit to keep up 
with the schedule—which will permit them to say to their fellow- 
passengers on the homeward voyage, “I, too, have finished the 
prescribed course.” The “free-lance” can go where he pleases, 
when he pleases, stay as long as he pleases, eat where he pleases, 
pay what he pleases, and rest when and where he desires. This 
fact made possible one of the most memorable pleasures of a cer- 
tain vacation. The trip to this place was not included in any 
consulted itinerary, nor had any one of the several score of regula- 
tion tourists on the homeward-bound vessel visited this particular 
one of England’s sacred shrines. 

The explanation lay in the literature class in old Dickinson. 
It is a far ery from the classroom of 1894 to that glorious August 
Sabbath in 1905, but thus are dreams sometimes realized. When 
the unique and charming story of Cedmon was told the class by 
the professor one of the forty students determined, if opportunity 
ever permitted, to visit that holy hill of song, and one Satur- 
day inquiries in Edinburgh concerning the route to famous old 
Whitby resulted in a six-hour ride down the romantic northeastern 
coast of England. The scenery was bold and grand, arousing the 
admiration of one who viewed it with eyes familiar with the 
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grandeur of our own western country. For many miles the coast- 
line is a succession of immense white cliffs and prominent and 
imposing headlands. The views are most attractive. One of the 
most picturesque spots of this rugged coast is where the river Esk 
has formed a deep glen in seeking its outlet to the sea. In this 
beautiful location nestles quaint old Whitby. Hitherward the 
traveler who proposes to know thoroughly the land of his fathers 
must sooner or later turn his steps or his pilgrimage will be 
lamentably incomplete. 

The town itself is sufficient reward for the visitor; for Eng- 
land possesses no more characteristic combination of ancient and 
modern life. Down along the river’s edge the houses are small 
and ancient, with bright red tiles, gabled roofs and narrow 
windows. The streets are so narrow that pedestrians with out- 
stretched arms can almost touch the buildings on either side, and 
many of them would not permit vehicles to pass. Above the fish- 
ing village the cliffs climb up into the blue air, carrying the 
traveler to the modern and pretentious residences, the large and 
dignified hotels, and the bathing beach, one of the finest and most 
popular in England. Whitby is visited by an increasing number 
of summer visitors. James Russell Lowell, when American min- 
ister to the Court of St. James, passed his summers at this resort, 
and is said to have declared upon one occasion that the journey 
across the Atlantic was a small price to pay for a six weeks’ sojourn 
at Whitby. Toiling up the steep incline of the town the Crown 
hostelry is reached, lodgings secured, and a few minutes later, 
from the open window of the room of rest, a first view is obtained 
of England’s holy hill of song. Across the deep chasm through 
which the river has found its way to the sea, in the gorgeous 
moonlight, the ruins of famous Whitby Abbey are clearly outlined 
against the sky. Moments passed as hungry eyes drank in that 
view and memory recalled all that had been read concerning Lady 
Hilda and Cedmon. The next morning ushered in a perfect 
Sabbath day and a steadfast calm rested over the little city. 

A walk through the narrow winding streets of the ancien! 
town to the foot of the hill on which the ruined Abbey stands, and 
a climb up 199 stone steps, and one stands on the holy hill. 
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Ceedmon wandered over these hills, stood on these cliffs overlook- 
ing the sea, rested himself upon the warm grass, and was inspired 
by one of the sublimest views upon which the human eye can gaze. 
What wonder that the first song that burst through his lips should 
have been one of gratitude to Heaven for the gift of earth and the 
gift of life? One who passes some hours im that environment is 
convinced that the poet could have sounded no other note, and on 
that Sabbath morning it seemed that no spot could have been 
more appropriate for the cradle of English song than this place, 
where the gates of English poesy were first opened, and room 
was made for Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son, and all the glorious company of English bards. Csdmon, 
like many other bards whose songs have stirred the soul, had little 
learning, but he had three principal sources of poetic inspiration: 
external nature, a human heart, and admiration for a good woman. 
The highest source of the true poet is God. Every poet who would 
exert an abiding influence must be religious. He must not be 
dogmatic, but show forth the fruits of an intellectual humility and 
a tender toleration in-all his teaching. 

The Dean of this historic parish, who preaches every Sabbath 
morning in the ancient St. Mary’s Church which stands on this 
holy hill, has frequently looked out from his pulpit over the seas 
when the storm-king was uttering his hoarse diapason and driving 
the sails before his angry gusts. Truly, old St. Mary’s is a lantern- 
tower set upon the hill, which cannot be hid, and in the olden days 
a luminous lantern was fastened to her tower to guide the sailors of 
Whitby home. Such was the Nature which inspired Cxedmon to 
sing. This music of the billows, this thundering ery of the storm- 
king, passed into his soul, and produced his song. That day, as our 
feet stamped the soil of the holy hill, we felt we trod holy ground. 
God never seemed nearer. The sweet music of the chimes on 
the church, which stands immediately in front of St. Hilda’s 
famous abbey, summoned the visitors from God’s acre to the 
church service. It chanced to be the first Sabbath after extensive 
improvements, and the Dean preached an historical sermon in 
which he gave a most interesting statement of the religious life of 
that hill from the days of the founding of the Abbey, in 650, by 
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Hilda, until the present time. The church edifice, which was 
built by William de Perey, Abbot of Whitby, in 1110, still shows 
several indications of its original Norman architecture. A con- 
gregation of two thousand was present. Again we were reminded 
of the story of Cxedmon, the first Anglo-Saxon poet, who learned 
poetry by divine inspiration. He is said to have been an unedu- 
cated peasant until he was advanced in years. Whenever a festival 
was held at the village to which he belonged he retired when the 
harp came near him, everyone present being expected to take his 
turn to sing to it. On one of these occasions he retired to the 
stall of the oxen, which it was his duty to care for during the 
night, and having fallen asleep a vision appeared to him, in a 
dream, requesting him to sing. He replied that he could not, 
and that was the reason of his leaving the feast. The vision 
insisted, and Ceedmon asked what he must sing. He was told to 
sing the beginning of the creatures. He made the attempt, and 
sang some verses he had never heard. When he awoke he recol- 
lected all he had sung in his dream. He was immediately intro- 
duced to Hilda and several learned men, and having proved his 
gift to their satisfaction they persuaded him to become a monk. 
He was taught the Scripture history, which, to the great delight 
of his instructors, he turned into Saxon verses. He wrote 
several religious poems, acquired a high character for piety 
and usefulness, and died in 680. One of his poems which has 
been preserved is the earliest poetical production in the Saxon 
language. 

On the brow of the hill, in the position of distinction, where 
it can be seen for a great distance, an imposing monument has 
been erected to him who can be correctly called “the morning 
star of English poetry.” It is in the form of an Anglian cross, 
twenty feet in height, carved from hard sandstone. On the face 
are these words: “To the Glory of God and In Memory of 
Cedmon, The Father of English Sacred Song, Who Fell 
Asleep Hard By—680.” Beneath this inscription are the four 
names, Christus, David, Hilda, and Cedmon. On the same face 


of the shaft is chiseled the first stanza of his immortal Song of 
Creation : 
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“Now we must praise 

The Guardian of heaven's Realm, 
The Creator’s might 

And His mind’s thought, 

The glorious works of the Father. 
How of every wonder 

He, the Lord Eternal, 

Laid the foundation. 

He shaped erst 

For the sons of men, 

Heaven as their roof, 

Holy Creator. 

The middle world, He, 

Mankind’s Guardian, Eternal Lord, 
Afterwards prepared 

The earth for men. 

Lord Almighty.” 


The funds which erected this handsome memorial were gathered 
by popular subscription, and a large company, including the most 
notable literary lights of the kingdom, were present at its unveil- 
ing and dedication, September 21, 1898. The oration of the 
oceasion was delivered by Alfred Austen, the Poet Laureate of 


England, who paid a warm tribute to Cedmon. Among other 
statements were these: 


There is something in the story of Cedmon that would warrant the 
erection of this visible record to his memory, while, of all men, poets least 
require statue, tablet, or commemorative bust, seeing that, if their works 
attain to a certain standard of excellence, these themselves are their 
monument. But Czedmon occupied a peculiar and exceptional position. 
Chaucer has been called the morning star of English poetry, but to me 
it seems this more aptly applies to Cedmon, since before the publishing 
of the Prologue of the Canterbury Tales the glorious sunlight of English 
Song had already illuminated the horizon. He is the half-articulate Father 
of Engl poetry to be, and therefore not alone to the lisping ancestor, 
but to all the full-voiced descendants, this cross is erected. . . . By his 
rustic acquaintance and familiarity with the language and face of nature, 
the limitations of his knowledge, willing submission to woman, and 
finally lips touched with sacrificial fire, Cedmon serves as the enduring 
type of English poets. ... What more can I say? On the southeastern 
coast of our island is another cross which has been erected to the memory 
of Tennyson. But in this island, Heaven favored, loved of the muses, 
I still hear the ten thousand blended notes of the voices of those who 
maintain the traditions of English song—brother singers; to whom from 
this cross I extend my hands fim fraternal sympathy and admiration. 
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Sixpence gained us admittance to the grounds of the ancient 
Abbey. This ruin is a sad spectacle, one which fills the mind 
with indignation against those who have allowed the sacred place 
to crumble and decay. It is picturesque and impressive enough 
now in its ruins, with its stately aisles and fallen columns, and 
must have been an architectural gem when in all its grandeur it 
lifted its walls to the heavens. 

Anyone who is so fortunate as to be able to pass the morning 
hours of such a day upon the holiest hill in England comes away 
with the feeling that God chose for the cradle of English song 
a joyful and thankful place. Every effort to make it an ordinary 
place of holiday fails, in the good providence of God, and the 
present Dean of this venerable and important parish is determined, 
by constant vigilance and earnest exhortations, to keep the hill 
holy, and as sacred as the mount should be from which music first 


fell from English lips and addressed itself to Heaven. 


SIE Wor Bewl. 
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ART X.—THE DOUBLE. ISAIAH 40. 2 


A man of evangelical thinking revolts at the literal interpre- 
tation of this passage and its parallels. There must be some bet- 
ter exposition than to lay upon captive and burdened Israel double 
the punishment for her transgressions. There probably is some 
commentator who has found the better way, but a cursory exami- 
nation of dozens of books, critical, homiletical and practical, in 
the hope of finding a consistent explanation does not disclose it. 
The great expositors of Isaiah—Cheyne, Davidson, Rawlinson, 
and even George Adam Smith, usually so sane and possessed of 
much spiritual insight—take it at its face assertion and allow 
it to stand as an act of divine sovereignty, concealing or display- 
ing in some unexplainable way God’s wrath and justice. The 
Revised Version and Tuck’s Biblical Difficulties leave it un- 
touched. 

If it were predicated of mercy and restoration we could accept 
it. The Scriptures lead us readily to believe such generosity. 
We are almost thankful, though it aids to rivet the misunderstand- 
ing, that our common reference Bibles call attention to the double 
wealth and felicity that was awarded Job after his trials. The 
presumption of this parallel seems to be that double joy is the 
other extremity of the arc, which balancing omniscience awards 
twice merited punishment. 

The consistent and apprepriate historical meaning is found 
if we associate the original idea underlying it with the code of 
observances relating to the Year of Jubilee. The Levitical law 
required the return of every man to his own patrimony in that 
year, and it moreover explicitly ordered the return at that time, 
of all land which had been sold, to the family which had originally 
owned it. This was the prime intent of the establishment of the 
year. The “double,” if our impression is correct, may be under- 
stood to be the written receipt or letters patent giving the title 
of the land, specifying the name of the family from whom it had 
been purchased, and under the general code thus becoming the 
guarantee of its return. Against this there is one passage in Exod. 
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(22. 9) where it is almost certainly a multiple of the original 
damage to be collected in case of condemnation for trespass. The 
ceremony of piercing the ear through with the awl, to witness the 
perpetual slavery of the servant who declined his liberty in the 
year of release, would seem to prove the lack of written receipts, 
contracts and indentures, but nothing else, so far as I find, militates 
against the theory that this “double” was a receipt or acknowl- 
edgment of the alienation of a certain piece of land, or an inherit- 
ance, under the Levitical code, and the treasuring up of the 
precious proof until the coming of the fiftieth year made it an 
important and valuable document. Such “doubles” or receipts 
were common in the first Isaiah’s time, and suggestions of their 
existence much earlier occur. Neighboring peoples used them 
long before, and signets, seals and documentary conveyances are 
certainly as old as Abraham. The section of the Prophecy com- 
monly referred to as the second Isaiah begins with the fortieth 
chapter, and it is significant, if not conclusive, of a later author- 
ship than the first section that in the very first lines of the second 
section (40. 2) we find mention of the “double.” As the date 
of the section is believed to be as late as the Captivity all difficulty 
as to the practice of giving written acknowledgments of the trans- 
fer of the property and the accompanying agreement to restore it 
at the Jubilee would have passed. Let us assume then, for pur- 
poses of testing this explanation, that such receipts or “doubles” 
were occasionally, if not commonly, given. How will it do to 
regard the old theory of two-fold punishments an error of transla- 
tion and exposition, and see what unity with the context, and 
what light on its meaning, will be imported into the passages where 
the “double” appears, by regarding it as the voucher, receipt, or 
quittance so indicated? The Hebrew will permit this meaning. 
I do not mean to say that it is entirely clear, but this assumption 
will be a “way,” if not a “high-way,” to convey the truth intended 
by it. As far as the four or five passages in Isaiah are con- 
cerned it becomes illuminating and suggestive. It makes them 
each for the first time intelligible, and appropriate to the general 
theme of the prophet and the particular place of its use. The 
whole section refers unchallengeably to the suffering servant, to 
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the redemption which he accomplished, and to the progress, wide 
application and reception of this redemption. The common Eng- 
lish reader must feel a digression in the thought of the magnificent 
passage beginning, “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people,” when he 
reads “for ye have received from the Lord double for all your 
sins.” The earnest reader feels it, is bewildered by it, and in some 
sense the effect of the comforting purpose is marred by an irrita- 
tion because Israel has already suffered twice the amount of sor- 
row and punishment deserved. But, on the other hand, how exact 
and pertinent the reference becomes to the yearned-for and quick- 
approaching Messiah when you read, “We have received from 
Jehovah quittance from our sins.” The substitution would be 
equally illuminating in Isa. 61. 7. The redeeming purpose and 
errand of the Messiah is not obscure without it, but with it the 
Messianic hope becomes doubly clear and precious. We all know 
that the gospel, by type and foreshadowing, is in Leviticus. 
Isaiah by this reference to the “release” embellishes the old hard 
law with new and spiritual significance, and adds another to the 
multiplied details of its-application. 

Additional force is added to this as a suggestion if the passage 
in Zech. 9. 12 is considered. The verse has been the theme for 
countless sermons. “Turn to the strong hold, ye prisoners of 
hope,” is highly poetical and appeals to us as an exhortation. Yet 
it has as the basis of its argument, if literally explained, that the 
people have already been twice punished. It is an unworthy and 
incredible assumption. Moreover, where is the strong hold? and 
why is it in such desultory fashion mentioned at all? and why, 
- having already been so sorely dealt with, should the people turn 
where an unjust measure of wrath is likely again to be meted out ? 
Imagine it, if you can, as the picture of an old heir seeking for 
proof that a certain inheritance was once in the family. Poverty 
has overtaken him, hunger weakens his body and hopelessness 
weighs down his spirit. There is a vague tradition that some 
beautiful little country seat, with its cottage, vines and adjacent 
acres, once belonged to his own family—to his grandfather. 
Aliens have in his lifetime always held it, and every appeal to 
have it restored is met with refusal, and even with violence. His 
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neighbors call him a man with a grievance, and he himself feels 
that he is suffering from a gross injustice. The law gave all such 
property back in the Jubilee Year; that year passed two decades 
before. The land certainly was once in his family. How can he 
prove it, and thus once more get possession of his patrimony ? 
The prophet tells him. Go, says Zechariah, to the strong box, 
to the old but forgotten receptacle where the old papers and 
documents, faded and musty with the passing years, are kept. 
There you will find the proof that is needed; the receipt, the 
“double,” which was given your grandfather is still preserved 
there; turn to the strong box, or hold, ye prisoners of hope; there 
you will find quittance for your poverty and distress. In some 
such way sorrowing hearts, burdened with sin and the ills of life, 
will in the Redeemer’s life and love find hope, forgiveness and 
release. Certain New Testament references bear out this interpre- 
tation. The passages where Christ’s name is said to be written on 
our foreheads, where our names are written on his hands, and 
which assert that our names are written in the Lamb’s book 
of life, all lend a reflection of the same truth. They seem to 
assure us that, though in the former times the receipts and 
“doubles” were often lost, and inheritances forever alienated, 
under the new dispensation such a loss can never occur. 

There are stern passages in the sacred word; stern parables 
and hard sayings. Where they are plain, and beyond relief of 
gentler meaning, they ought to stand. They reprove, and warn, 
and even terrify. Some men, most men, need them. But when, 
amidst the elevated promises of a loving God to burdened sinners, 
by the lips of a Prophet of love, some traditional interpretation 
diverts our progress and jars us from affection, if susceptible of 
gracious interpretation we should adopt it. These passages quoted 
can be so construed, and by the proposed interpretation a sugges- 
tion out of harmony with all we are elsewhere taught of God’s love, 
and nowhere else found in the Bible, disappears altogether from 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 





For a few years recently the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
troubled over its small increase in membership. Slow progress is 
not Methodistic, and small gains were a reproach to our immense 
resources. The conviction arose that we must bestir ourselves and do 
something more than ordinary to remedy our slowness. The appoint- 
ment of the Commission on Aggressive Evangelism was partly due 
to that conviction. Last year our net increase in numbers was 78,000, 
which was a small enough percentage on over 3,000,000. In order 
to make that net gain we had to gather in 118,000; because it takes 
40,000 converts each year simply to make good our losses by death 
and prevent a net loss. There was never a better time than now for 
a forward movement all along the line, mobilizing the church into 
aggressive action. The unparalleled prosperity of this country, so far 
from being a reason why the church should languish and lag, is a 
reason why it should fidurish along with other interests. We have 


little or no sympathy with the notion that religion may be expected ' 
to flourish chiefly in adverse times and grievous conditions. The 
American people must learn how to be pious though prosperous, to 
rejoice reverently in prosperity and consecrate it to God. Conse- 
crated wealth is one of the church’s needs for the pushing of its great 
enterprises for the saving of the world. 





FRATERNAL ADDRESS TO THE CANADIAN 
METHODIST GENERAL CONFERENCE* 


Mr. GeneraL SUPERINTENDENT AND Breturen: It is fortunate 
for me that you have brought this General Conference so near. 
Your representative, Dr. Dobson, had to travel 1,000 miles to 
find us at Los Angeles two years ago, and I had only to come, as 
the Indians would say, “one little sleep” in order to reach you at 
Montreal. Indeed, so short a distance is it from my own home, 
that I have not been able to realize that I am away from home. You 
will forgive me if I have had no sense of being a foreigner. I do 


* Part of the Address delivered to the General Conference in Saint James Church, Mon- 
treal, September 18, 1905, by the Fraternal Delegate from the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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not know when I crossed the line; I believe there is a line, but I 
have not seen it. I found myself here with nothing apparently 
changed. Customs and costumes are not different; my Methodist 
brethren here are like those at home; you speak my mother tongue; 
your Conference proceedings are intelligible to me. By my surround- 
ings and by your gracious courtesies I am made to feel very much at 
home. How much at home, you may infer from a simple incident. 
On my arrival in this city on Saturday, the pastor, Dr. Young, lost no 
time in telephoning me to know if I were here, and to notify me that 
the English delegate, Dr. Collier, was quartered at the same hotel as 
myself, suggesting that we make each other’s acquaintance without 
delay. At once I considered what it was proper for me to do. I said 
to myself, “Which of us is more at home here, and whose place or 
privilege is it to make the first advance toward an acquaintance?” 
And actually, I innocently concluded that I was more at home here, 
and it was therefore my place to go and find him and make the first 
advance. My thought was, “He is farther from home and more of a 
stranger here than I. Between Canada and England are two thou- 
sand miles of ‘unplumbed, salt, estranging sea’; between Canada and 
my Country is only an imaginary line, concerning which disputes as 
to just where it is might some day pass into a question as to whether 
it is.’ I did not imagine that any visitor could be more at home 
here than I. My first doubt arose last night when the English delegate 
was speaking, and when I felt in your response to him the mighty 
throb of the imperial pulse as it surged through your national con- 
sciousness here. Then I said to myself, “In a sense, this is England. 
This audience is en rapport with the speaker of the hour partly because 
he is an Englishman, and he is even more at home here than I.” But 
I also caught the spirit of the occasion so much that when you rose to 
sing your national hymn, “God save the King,” I got up too, and sang 
it as lustily as if I had been an Englishman. And now whether I am 
at home or abroad I scarcely know. 

We were glad to receive two years ago the warm fraternal mes- 
sage brought to us, with a ring of thorough heartiness by your chosen 
messenger Dr. Dobson, as we have been to receive all the messages 
you sent us by his predecessors. I cannot stand here, Mr. Chairman 
and Brethren, without remembering the saintly men of my own Church 
who have preceded me in this embassy. It is a good habit to respect 
one’s predecessors, to admire their achievements, to find inspiration 
and stimulus in what they have done and to endeavor to show one’s 
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self if possible not entirely unworthy to walk in their footsteps. It 
is sad to have to say to you that since our last message to you four 
of my predecessors in this embassy have died. There was our Dr. 
Upham, for twenty years professor of practical theology in Drew 
Theological Seminary, an eloquent and much desired preacher, who 
had the fervor of old-time Methodism with the culture of our modern 
age. All up and down our Eastern seaboard he attracted people of 
all sorts and conditions to hear him preach. In Drew Seminary he 
was called by some the Professor of Common Sense—a most excellent 
thing to have in a theological school. Others called him the 
Fool Killer. If they had among the students a booby or a ninny, 
a megalocephalic or lop-sided man carried away with a single idea 
and getting everything else out of focus, and needing to be tamed, 
reduced and rectified he could be turned over to Dr. Upham, who did 
the business with neatness and despatch, with tact and efficiency. He 
has gone from us. Another of my predecessors here was our beau- 
tiful Dr. Andrew Longacre, who in the high-bred manly fineness of 
his face and in the purity, sweetness and loveliness of his character 
seemed to us a kind of living replica of John Fletcher—he at a ripe 
age has passed into the skies. Then there was Bishop Joyce, who 
came to you once with our messages—a fervent preacher of the old 
gospel, whose moving sermons produced mighty results; who, pre- 
siding at a Conference, would preach on Sunday morning in a way 
that would set a whole town on fire and bring many then and there 
to declare themselves on the Lord’s side. And there was Dr. J. A. 
M. Chapman, who was sent to you some years ago, the most finished 
and perfect preacher that we had in our pulpits. No pastor was more 
widely invited than he. He never was anything else but a pastor and 
preacher, and no man among us concentrated himself more intensely 
upon his pulpit work. His sermons, seldom over a half-hour in length, 
were jewels of perfection. He was always somewhat delicate in 
physical health, and this seemed to contribute a certain delicately 
spirituelle and almost angelic quality to his preaching and his per- 
sonality. What a benediction Dr. Chapman was to the churches he 
served, and to us preachers in the high example he set, there are no 
words to say. Only a little while ago he finished his potent and 
unblemished life and went up to the Master of the Harvest with 
his sheaves. All these who once brought our messages to you, have 
entered upon the inheritance of the saints in light. The last mes- 
senger we sent you was Dr. Luther B. Wilson, then presiding elder 
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in the Baltimore Conference. Two years after that our General Con- 
ference made him a bishop, in which office he is now justifying his 
election. 

Brethren of Canadian Methodism, you and we have many things 
in common. The things upon which we are agreed, mind, heart and 
soul, are multitudinous and immense ; the things on which it is possi- 
ble for us in any way to differ are few and infinitesimal. Your coun- 
try and ours, your Church and ours, have pretty much everything in 
common in the way of interest and hope and purpose. We are one in 
spirit and in ideals, foreordained, I verily believe from the founda- 
tions of the world, for affectionate coéperation. I am that much of a 
Calvinist. Here we have this great North American Continent, your 
country and ours. It is entrusted to your Dominion and to our Repub- 
lic and to no other powers. France was here for a while, but France 
took her departure a long time ago. Russia had a small foothold in 
Alaska, but we bought her out. For centuries Spain had a large 
grasp on this continent and its adjacent islands, but Spain lifted her 
anchor from North American waters and sailed away home to stay 
in 1898—on the urgent suggestion of the United States. And here 
we are, you and we, Canada and the United States charged by Divine 
Providence with this enormous continent, which we have only begun 
to develop. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has said that in North America the 
development of Canada is to signalize the Twentieth Century as the 
development of the United States has marked the Nineteenth Century. 
I hope the prophecy with reference to yourselves may be true, but the 
United States gives notice that it did not do all its developing in the 
Nineteenth Century. So far from finishing we have not yet half 
developed our resources or occupied our territory. Ask Dr. Dobson 
what he thinks of the vacant spaces between his home and Los Angeles, 
and whether he did not see an enormous amount of occupying and 
developing still to do. But we Methodists, you and we and our 
Southern Church, working side by side, are to do our best to fill this 
vast North American Continent, which God in his Providence has 
committed to us, with the worthy wealth, the moral power, and the 
spiritual splendor of a Christian civilization. And I venture to 
hail you Canadians as fellow Americans. Whether you feel 
yourselves to be more English or more American, I leave for 
you to decide. If you find yourselves a little perplexed to know, why, 
I can sympathize with you in that predicament, because that is my 
mental plight, being also an Englishman and an American. Though 
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I have been in America for a little matter of two hundred and seventy 
years, I came over from England, and am quite sure I must have 
been longer than that in England before I came. But in me, Ameri- 
canism, being the more recent and extending through some eight or 
nine generations, long since became distinctly predominant. Whether 
Americanism will become as predominant in you, who shall say? But 
Canada, greatening fast toward imperial proportions, cannot help 
being increasingly conscious of herself; and seen from our side of the 
line, the Dominion’s natural spirit of independence and self-sufficiency 
sometimes seems to us to overtop your consciousness of colonial depen- 
dence. 

Besides our codccupancy of this North American Continent 
and our co-responsibility for its thorough Christianization, we have 
other great and noble things in common. As your General Superin- 
tendent has already said, your early history and ours are closely inter- 
woven. The names of Coke, Asbury, Hedding and George belong to 
your annals as well as to ours. Early in your history our Nathan 
Bangs gave years of heroic pioneer service and of life-long sympa- 
thetic interest to taming and developing your Canadian wilderness ; 
his luminous and fragrant footprints are deep and indelible upon 
your territory. Your early preachers were appointed from the New 
York and Genesee Conferences. We even loaned you our Lorenzo 
Dow, that erratic star, whom you could not regulate any more than 
we. In many ways and by many links your early history and ours are 
bound together. The dust of our Paul and Barbara Heck resting in 
your soil is a memorial of your historic unity with us. You tried to 
steal Nathan Bangs away from us to make him your bishop; you did 
the same with Wilbur Fisk, first President of Wesleyan University, 
and later with Dr. J. M. Reid. When in 1823 you parted from us, 
it was done amicably on conviction of what was best for you. And 
we bade you Godspeed, respecting your judgment about yourselves. 
And so far as I know there has never been an hour from the days of 
Coke and Asbury until now when Canadian Methodism and the Metho- 
dism of the States have been anything but respectful and kindly to- 
ward one another. 

Probably you will agree that the greatest thing you and 
we have in common is the Apostolic Succession, the manifest 
and empowering presence with us of the great Head of the Church 
as truly as He was with the Twelve. Your chairman interjects that 
someone will say, “Prove it,” and there be some who say that we 
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Methodists broke touch with the succession at the outset of our 
history. It is interesting to note that the Pope tells them they have 
not the historic succession. Well, what has history to say on this 
matter? In case of an exodus where do you look for the true 
succession? Does it always stay behind? Does it sometimes 
come out? When Moses went out of Egypt with the Israelites, 
did the Divine presence stay behind with Pharaoh who oppressed 
them, or did it go out with Moses and his people to the 
freedom of the wilderness, and on to the Land of Promise? 
When the Jews rejected Christ and Christianity, did the Suc- 
cession stay behind with Caiaphas who condemned Jesus or did it go 
out into the ages to come on its career of victory with the Nazarene 
and his disciples? When Luther went out from the Papal Church 
what happened to the succession? Did it stay behind with the Deputy 
Deity on the Tiber or did it go out into Protestantism to make genuine 
proof of itself the wide world over and the ages through? And when 
the Anglican Church, with a folly which its best ministers have 
deplored, openly confessing their regret, drove out Wesley and his 
Methodists, what about the succession? Did the tokens of it all stay 
behind or did a large share go out? In the long years since where has 
the Divine Presence been most manifest and powerful—among the 
Anglicans or among the Methodists? In any case, how are we to know 
where the real succession is? Well, our doctrine is that the only proof 
of apostolic succession is apostolic success won by apostolic methods 
used in the apostolic spirit. “By their fruits ye shall know them,” is 
a searching and a just principle for testing men and institutions and 
organizations. That genial humorist, that charming genius, Dr. W. L. 
Watkinson, was present at a platform meeting, in behalf of the Bible 
Society in England years ago, and an injudicious rector, with surpris- 
ingly bad taste in a meeting where he occupied the platform on an 
equal footing with representatives from other churches, referred to 
the Church of England as the one which had the apostolic succession. 
Dr. Watkinson was to follow. And when he rose he said, with his 
droll inimitable drawl, “When I was in Rome many years ago they 
showed me a hen which was said to be descended from the cock that 
crowed when Peter denied his Lord. I was not much impressed with 
the hen’s lineage, but being of a practical turn of mind, I enquired 
whether the hen laid any eggs.” Now, I think, sirs, that the prolific 
fruitfulness of Methodism, the result of genuine spiritual power and 
zeal, has been apostolic. Southey looked upon Wesley and his early 
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ministers and wrote aown his conviction that never had been seen on 
earth a more apostolic ministry than theirs. We need not hesitate 
to go into court and offer in evidence the success which God has vouch- 
safed to Methodism, presenting with humble gratitude its huge sum- 
totals, the muster-roll of the vast army of twenty-five millions it has 
mustered under the banner of the Cross, and all the rest of the 
colossal results of its activity. We may fearlessly challenge anyone 
to furnish more solid, positive and extensive proof of their vital 
derivation from the Apostles and immediate connection with their 
Lord. Our common Master demands of you and of us that we furnish 
ever fuller and firmer proof that we are part of the wide Apostolic 
Church of Jesus Christ, through which the Divine Life throbs and 
thrills. 

Mr. General Superintendent and Brethren, The letter from our 
Board of Bishops accrediting me as the Fraternal Delegate from our 
Church, promises that I will make to you some report of the progress 
of the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church. I have a proper sense 
of responsibility in attempting to speak for my Church; and standing 
here as her representative before the General Conference of Canada 
in session in St. James Church, I feel that this is as near as I shall 
ever get to being the American Ambassador at the Court of St. James. 
1 scarcely know where to begin. 

Our progress may be found reflected partly in our statistics. Mr. 
Balfour is quoted as saying that “there are many different kinds of 
lies ; there are little ordinary lies and there are thundering big lies ; 
and then there are statistics.” But that is a senseless disparagement, 
for if definite information is wanted, nothing can take the place of 
carefully collected and clearly tabulated statistics. And those which I 
present to you are accurate and trustworthy. In no other organization 
are the provisions more complete for securing full, correct and up-to- 
date statistics than in the Methodist Episcopal Church ; and Professor 
Stephen Van Rensselaer Ford who furnishes me these tested figures 
is an almost peerless statistician in the thoroughness with which he 
collects and the painstaking patience with which he verifies. Permit 
me to give you a few of his figures. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
has all told over 18,000 ministers. It has 3,195,000 members. It has 
in its Sunday schools 3,250,000 officers, teachers and scholars. It has 
28,874 churches. Our church and parsonage property is valued above 
indebtedness at $157,000,000. We raised for ministerial support last 
year $13,750,000. 
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Our greatest joy at present is in our missionary work. It is intensi- 
fied and focused by the fact that we are celebrating in India this year 
with a great jubilee our fifty years in that pitiably needy country. 
We have gathered there a membership of over 100,000, and it is an 
unspeakable delight to see the mighty work that God has done for 
India through us. We should have had a great many more if we had 
had missionaries enough to take care of them. We have been distress-- 
ingly hindered by lack of money to send workers to gather in the eager 
multitudes. We cannot fail to note that the wonderful progress of 
Christianity in India under Methodist and other Christian auspices 
is largely due to the fact that the gigantic and enlightened empire of 
Great Britain is there. An aged and pessimistic ex-Professor of 
Oxford and Cornell who resides at Toronto, has recently told us that 
of necessity England will be forced to come out of India because 
Europeans cannot rear their children in that hot country. We hope 
Goldwin Smith is as completely wrong in that prediction as he is in 
numerous other misconceptions and prognostications. For India’s 
sake and for the world’s sake, God forbid that England shall ever 
come out of India. Let her carry the White Man’s Burden through the 
centuries, if need be even at loss of money and of life. Let her fulfil 
her great commission from Almighty God among the nations of the 
world as a messenger and agent of Christian civilization for the uplift- 
ing of the degraded, the enlightenment of the ignorant and the moral 
and social salvation of the vast population of India. A man who 
knows India, being asked what would be the condition of that country 
now if England had not taken charge of it, answered, “Like a nest of 
snakes squirming and hissing and stinging each other.” If an arch- 
angel could speak from heaven I believe he would adjure England 
never to come out from India so long as there is a British Empire on 
ihe earth. It is a blessing to the world, and a joy to the Lord Christ 
to have England in India. Furthermore, it is good for the world that 
England is in Egypt. We hope she will stay there. It is good for the 
world that England is in South Africa. We hope she will stay there. 
It is best for the native blacks, best even for the Boers themselves in 
the long run, best for the future of Africa in every way, and best for 
the world at large that England should dominate Africa. We long 
to see the Cape-To-Cairo railway finished and we hope England will 
lay her powerful hand upon that great artery of travel and of trade 
so as to control Africa from top to bottom. There is to be a greater 
and freer Africa than ever the Boers could have made. What England 
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has done for Egypt alone the real Laureate of your empire—whether 
you will have it so or not he is the empire’s laureate—has hinted in his 
verses about “Pharaoh and the Sergeant” and in his poem “Kitchen- 
er’s School.” Wonderful poems they are, magical with insight and 
splendid with imperial patriotism. Where England goes, the rule is 
that her flag stands finally for stability and steadiness, for justice, for 
equality before the law, for all men’s rights, for order, for a high civili- 
zation, for education and religion, for Christian missions, and for the 
welfare of mankind. The mightiest colonizing nation in all history 
has also, in the long run, proved herself the best. 

Our church gave for missions last year $2,599,000, while our 
total benevolences, that is regular conference collections, as we call 
them, footed up almost $3,250,000. This is over and above all contri- 
butions for hospitals, educational institutions, orphanages, deaconess 
homes or any other objects. A few years ago our Bishops called upon 
our church to raise over and above regular collections a fund of $20,- 
000,000, as a twentieth century thank-offering. Many inside and out- 
side our communion thought we could not do it. But when we got 
through and footed up our receipts we hac. over-shot the mark by rais- 
ing as a thank-offering $21,500,000, independent of our regular 
benevolences ; and it is no exaggeration to say that we hardly touched 
the great resources which God has committed to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the United States. 

Much might be said about our schools, colleges and universities, 
including those for the education of the colored race in the South; 
but there is only time to say that the best thing we can report about 
our schools in general is that an unprecedented enthusiasm for Missions 
is spreading among our students. The Students’ Volunteer Movement 
is doing much for our colleges and schools. In the first place it is 
quickening the religious life of our institutions, lifting it to the level 
of personal self-consecration ; and in the next place it is giving us for 
our missionary fields the finest class of young men and young women 
that have ever gone forth. In this you also share and the great conven- 
tions at Toronto and at Nashville are Pentecostal tokens for the speedy 
evangelization of the world for Christ. God has given us such match- 
less leaders as John R. Mott, Earl Taylor, C. V. Vickrey, F. P. Turner, 
and others like them, who are going like a flaming evangel through our 
institutions, stirring up a crusade for the salvation of the world. Our 
choice young people are falling into line, and a host of them will soon 
be going abroad to the fields of foreign missions. 
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Were there time, much might be said about our pulpits. The 
Methodist Episcopal pulpit was never better than it is today, never 
more loyal to the doctrines of the Christian faith, certainly never 
so thorough in scholastic training and intellectual discipline; never 
so intelligent and well acquainted with the situation of the world 
and the attitude and trend of the times. While twenty years ago 
hardly any of our ministers published a volume of sermons, now 
very many do so. These valuable volumes come by the dozen and the 
score to the book table in our Review Office and are being scattered 
broadcast over the country. As a whole they are highly creditable, 
while many are rich, eloquent, and powerful. Their number and their 
quality prove a more highly trained pulpit than we have ever had 
before. The sermons must be excellent that will stand the test of 
printing. Many popular preachers have been men whose sermons are 
dull and commonplace when put into cold type. While our preaching 
is more brightly illumined by illustrations, it is also more meaty with 
the stuff that nourishes men for action and for service. Methodist 
preaching has been practical and pointed from the beginning, and is 
made more so now by the impatient and intense temper of the age. 
The men of today want the point at once; they will not endure long 
meandering exordiums or wait a half hour for the preacher to get 
under way. They expect him to finish in half an hour. Neither does 
this age encourage metaphysical preaching, of which a friend of mine 
gives a graphic description. Speaking of a certain metaphysical 
preacher he says, “He makes me think of a big fish in a shallow pool. 
He gives three flops of his tail and muddies the water so that he can’t 
see out and you can’t see in.” Years ago I spent a night at Kingston 
on the Hudson, on my way into the Catskills. In the morning I went 
out on the porch. A dense fog made a dismal, dripping, and depress- 
ing day. The hotel clerk came out and stood beside me, sniffed the 
air with manifest relish, threw back his shoulders, expanded his lungs, 
and drew it in by the bucketful. In a moment he said with a little 
snort, making me look around at him with surprise, “I think there 
is nothing so exhilarating as a fog.” I said, “My friend, may I ask 
where you come from?” “I am from Scotland, sir,” he replied. 
The thick fog seemed like his native air, and made him feel as if life 
were worth living once more. But few people find fog exhilarating, 
and to the average congregation metaphysics is fog. Metaphysics 
like biblical criticism has its place, but that place is not in the pulpit. 
It is just and fair to say that our pulpit grows more practical and 
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pointed, more powerfully ethical, and we hope it may become more 
fervently evangelistic. 

The various activities of the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
reflected somewhat by the special commissions recently created for 
particular purposes. At our last General Conference a commission was 
appointed on Aggressive Evangelism. More and more that seems to 
us our most momentous enterprise, our holiest and most imperative 
vocation. It has been moved, seconded, and almost unanimously car- 
ried among us that this business be declared urgent. And surely it is 
the supreme duty of the ministers of Jesus Christ. We all agree that 
education is a necessity. I am told by your Education Secretary 
that your educational standard for admission to your Conferences is 
higher than that in any other branch of the Methodist family; that 
you require Greek of all your candidates for admission, and other 
things in proportion. Now, that is excellent. The minister should 
be able to read his New Testament in the original. But while he should 
know Greek and other things which he needs to equip him intellectu- 
ally for his work, that is not, when he is actually at work, his most 
imperative business. Having got his Greek, his duty is to use it so 
that it shall make him.a successful fisher for souls, and he must be 
willing at any moment to leave a Greek accent slanting the wrong 
way, in order to right up a fallen man. 

Other commissions also indicate that our church is not stagnant. 
We joined a while ago with our sister church to the south of us—that 
aggressive and progressive church—in making a common hymnal for 
the use of both. We had also a commission for making a joint new 
catechism and order of worship for our two bodies and that work has 
been finished. A commission has been at work on a consolidation of 
our benevolences, aiming to secure larger results. We have a commis- 
sion for unification of the business of our Book Concern, to promote 
economy in our publishing business. We are proud of our great 
Publishing Houses. For more than a century they have been dis- 
seminating wholesome, saving, and edifying literature over the con- 
tinent ; and they have given not less than two and a quarter millions 
of dollars for the relief of aged and needy ministers and their families. 
We have a Commission on Federation, appointed to keep its doors 
open for overtures from any evangelical Christian body, for closer 
federation and more active codperation in Christian work. We have 
also, a Commission on the Unification of Methodism. Why should 
not that commission include you in its scheme of unification? These 
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commissions intimate some of the special activities by which we seek 
to provide for a larger and better future. 

Today the spirit of unification is abroad in the earth. Centripetal 
tendencies are overpowering the centrifugal. Consolidation for the 
sake of economy, efficiency and impressiveness is in the air. The 
tendency toward it is pervading the religious bodies more and more. 
The mammoth convention on Church Federation held last November 
in New York city, participated in by thirty denominations, was proof 
of a rising conviction that friendly codperation is better than jealous 
competition. Beyond question, this is evidence of the moving of the 
Holy Spirit among the churches, a sign of returning sanity, a tardy 
wisdom purchased at the expense of long continued and multifarious 
folly, a perceiving that God cannot be glorified or gratified by endlessly 
dividing and subdividing the Body of Christ. No one can give a 
fespectable reason why there should be in the United States twenty- 
two kinds of Lutherans, seventeen kinds of Methodists, thirteen kinds 
of Baptists, and twelve kinds of Presbyterians. The only man I know 
who openly defends this condition of affairs is a Congregational 
clergyman who declares that it is entirely natural and in accordance 
with the divine plan ; and he tells me in support of his surprising con- 
tention that the Creator has made more than three hundred different 
kinds of humming birds. Inasmuch as Methodists are more numerous 
than humming birds in the region where my Congregational friend 
resides, the natural inference from his reasoning would be that he 
would think it entirely proper for us to have more than three hun- 
dred kinds of Methodists there. But my church hopes for a gradual 
unification of Methodism. In the States the Congregationalists are 
reaching out to merge with the Methodist Protestants and the United 
Brethren, both essentially Methodist bodies ; just as in your Dominion 
the Presbyterian, Congregational and Methodist churches are plan- 
ning for union. 

If your proposed union shall come to pass, we feel sure of several 
things. You will be not less Methodist for any combination that may 
be made. You will not give up the Methodist spirit, for you can find 
nothing better, it is the spirit of power and of love and of a sound 
mind. You will not discard your Methodist doctrines, for they are 
sweeping all before them in the progressive and clarifying thought 
of the wide Christian world. You will not give up your Methodist 
methods. If you are any way disposed to do so, read an article by 
M. D’Alviella in a recent issue of the Revue Belgique in which this 
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Frenchman who has been over here in the States and perhaps in 
Canada too, studying the religious bodies, gives the palm to the Metho- 
dists over all other Christian communions for the excellence of their 
methods of propaganda and for the superior efficiency of their educa- 
tional methods. You will take with you into any union you may make, 
the things that cannot be improved upon. And we Methodists of the 
States will discover and recognize you by instinct wherever you may be. 

Many other things might suitably be said on this occasion, but 
time is wanting. This fraternal address cannot close, however, with- 
out referring to what may well be considered the most important thing 
in world-affairs for the welfare of mankind and for the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom, and that is the solidarity over all the earth of the 
English-speaking race. You heard perhaps of the little war we had 
with Spain in 1898. Possibly you know what happened in the Bay 
of Manila on the first day of May, that Dewey morning when the first 
of May was moving day for the fleet of Spain. It was recalled to mind 
last night when my eye caught this headline in your Evening Star, 
“The Man Who ‘Stood By’ at Manila is Dead.” Instantly and vividly 
the whole history flashed through memory. The man who “stood by” 
at Manila was Sir Edward Chichester of the British navy. He had 
command of the British squadron in the Bay of Manila during that 
troubled and eventful summer, and showed himself the friend of the 
United States in several critical situations, when not all the vessels 
of war in Manila Bay were friendly. Harper’s Weekly gives us this 
story about Chichester who was then a captain. “On one occasion 
Admiral Diedrich, the German, sent out the Irene on an unrevealed 
errand and without the customary notification to the commander of 
the blockading fleet. Admiral Dewey had suffered, he thought, suffi- 
ciently from that sort of thing, and so he sent a vessel across the Irene’s 
bows and notified her captain that she would not be permitted to 
depart without a statement as to her destination. It was not Admiral 
Diedrich’s mission to quarrel with both the American and the English 
fleets, so, on critical occasions, he sought to find out Captain Chi- 
chester’s purpose in case of a collision. Going on board Chichester’s 
ship, he angrily exclaimed : ‘Did you see what Dewey did to my ship” 
*Yes,’ replied Chichester. ‘What would you have done if it had been an 
English ship? ‘Well,’ said Chichester, conveniently assuming that 
the Irene’s captain had sailed without orders from Diedrich, ‘I’d have 
put my captain in arrest, and then I’d have gone on board the Olym- 
pia and apologized to Admiral Dewey for having such a fool in com- 
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mand of one of my ships.” It was good for Dewey to have such a 
friend as Chichester. A London paper of the time told us that one 
day the German fleet and that of the United States were drawn up in 
parallel lines, with decks cleared for action and guns grinning grimly 
at each other, the situation tense with excitement. Seeing the dan- 
gerous state of affairs, Chichester, with calmness, tact and sailor-like 
good-humor, slowly moved his ships down between the two unfriendly 
lines, thus creating a diversion which relieved the tension, broke the 
spell, and averted evil possibilities. One other public token of his 
friendship the British commander gave. It was on the first of May 
that the Spanish fleet was destroyed, but it was not until August 13, 
that our troops occupied the city of Manila. Then United States 
soldiers landed under cover of the guns of our ships, marched along 
the shore, drove the Spanish forces out of the city, raised the American 
flag over the town, and took permanent possession. That was on Sat- 
urday. The next day being the Lord’s day, all the fleets in the harbor 
lay at anchor, and nothing happened. But on Monday morning, about 
ten o’clock, the commander of the British squadron lifted anchor on 
his flagship, moved up abreast of the Olympia, the American flagship, 
ran the Stars and Stripes to his own masthead, and fired a salute of . 
twenty-one guns in honor of the flag we love. Like the fluttering wings 
of a dove, the smoke of British guns went up from the long throbbing 
tubes to kiss with friendly lips the Stars and Stripes rippling out along 
the quivering air from the English masthead. America can never for- 
get Rear Admiral Sir Edward Chichester, “the man who ‘stood by’ at 
Manila.” Her rejoicing in what his action meant will last so long as 
the two great Anglo-Saxon nations clasp hands in a common purpose to 
pacify and keep in order, to civilize and Christianize this turbulent, 
tumultuous and passionate world—which, God grant, may be until the 
end of time. Nothing is more important to mankind than an abiding 
friendship between Great Britain and the United States. To promote 
this, let your church and ours and all churches regard as their religious 
duty. And cursed be the man, on our side of the Atlantic or the other, 
or anywhere among the five nations England rules upon the seven seas, 
who shall seek to promote misunderstanding, distrust, jealousy, or 
strife be.ween these two mighty nations, yours and ours, to whom God 
has committed this huge North American Continent, and in large 
measure also the control of the destinies of the whole human race, 
for John Hay brought the two great Englich-speaking nations together 
on such terms as to make them the arbiters of the world’s fate. 
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THE ARENA 


WHAT IS A SPIRIT? 


Wuart is a Spirit? What is the Supreme Being like? These are ques- 
tions whose answers lie beyond the pale of inductive science. This is true, 
because inductive science is based upon observation and experiment; and 
God has never been observed by the senses. 

The Bible announces a scientific fact when it says, “No man hath seen 
God at any time.” It is also scientific in its statement which says, “The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are 
foolishness unto him; neither can he know them because they are spir- 
itually discerned.” The problem of Spirit is wholly outside the province of 
inductive science, for Spirit cannot be observed by the sense of sight, hear- 
ing, smelling, tasting, or feeling. However, Spirit is known to us through 
deductive science. Reasoning from certain known powers, causes, and 
laws, we logically conclude a Supreme Being exists. We also form certain 
judgments and opinions as to the nature and powers of that Being. While 
the Supreme Being is not known directly through the physical senses, he 
is recognized by the moral consciousness. The Supreme Being is discerned 
by the conscience, spiritually, but not physically. But the conscience is not 
a second mind which knows and thinks. It might be called, more properly, 
the moral instinct. It responds to the moral authority of the Supreme 
Being as he impels us to do right, or restrains us from the wrong. Con- 
science acts very much as the magnetic needle. The magnet attracts one 
point, but repels the other. Its operation is automatic and involuntary. 
Conscience is the point of contact between the finite arfd the Infinite. 

What can we know about the Supreme Spirit? The Bible announces 
that God is eternal. This is also a truth of deductive science. The effort 
of the mind to retrace the existence of a being, which had no beginning, 
simply bewilders the mind. We can think of our own existence as con- 
tinuing on without end, but the past forever overwhelms us. Our thoughts 
easily go back to the days of childhood. Imagination carries us back to 
the Christian era. We can look back to the beginning of earthly life. We 
peer backward beyond the planet-period and into the star-period of the 
world. The imagination sees the solar system but a cloud of glowing 
gases spread out in space. It was in the long ago. But we go backward 
still. Then Arcturus was an ancient sun, and Halcyone a patriarch of 
space. But in those far off ages of the past the Supreme Spirit was in the 
zenith of his power. Though the present order of the universe had a 
beginning; though ten score thousand cycles of ten score million years 
have passed away, yet that Spirit was before all beginnings, eternal. The 
eternity of God bewilders the mind, just as does the boundlessness of 
space. Journey outward to the moon. Leap to shining Jupiter. Swing 
outward to distant Neptune, which glows 18 thousand million miles away. 
But the pilgrimage has hardly begun. Many stars twinkle seemingly just 
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as far off. We span the mighty void to 61 Cygni—65 trillion, 700 billion 
miles away. Its light reaches us in fifty-two months. We touch at the 
Pleiades—18 quadrillion, 96 trillion miles distant. Its light comes down 
to us after a voyage of 700 years. But away on the bosom of black immen- 
sity glows a film of light. It is the nebula of Andromeda, whose gentle 
beams fall upon the earth after seventy thousand years. But other stars 
twinkle in the far depths beyond, and, though we reach the very frontier 
of the material universe, still, emptiness in its immensity stretches away 
in a black-forever. Space is without boundary, just as God is without 
beginning—and both are incomprehensible to us. 

The Bible says “God is a Spirit.” How shall we form any conception 
of what a spirit is like? God might inform us. Christ said, “A spirit 
hath not flesh and bones.” We therefore think of a specter or body com- 
posed of substance, not material, but immaterial, as light and electricity. 
What is the form of the Supreme Spirit? When we think of God as being 
without form, it is confusing. But we think of electricity, formless, but 
powerful. We think of gravitation, formiess, but tireless. God, then, 
may be thought of as being without form, and still possessing power and 
wisdom. We sometimes think of God as a huge man, but then we are 
unable to see how he can be omnipresent in the universe. But we easily 
conceive that shapeless electricity and gravitation fill the universe, and 
are everywhere powerful. Likewise the shapeless Spirit fills the universe. 
We may also conceive that light, electricity, and gravitation are simply 
modes of his power by which he rules the material kingdom. When we 
think of God as being like a huge man, we cannot see how he could 
fashion the microscopic creatures of the world. They are too minute for 
our fingers to handle, or our unaided eyes to see. But let us think of God 
the Spirit, not with hands or feet, eyes or brain, but with every portion 
of his omnipresent, shapeless substance endowed with every energy of the 
eye, ear, and touch, together with all power, wisdom, and skill in their 
perfection. Thus it becomes possible for us to understand how God might 
work and rule, even in the microscopic kingdom of the world. God is 
invisible to our eyes. This however is no bar to the reality of his exist- 
ence. Force, which moves the locomotive; electricity, which pulsates 
around the world; and gravitation, which holds the worlds in its grasp, 
all are invisible to us, yet they are real. 

Mendota, Ill. Georce H. BENNETT. 


MASTER, NOT SERVANT, OF WORDS 

Tue effective use of good English must forever occupy a foremost 
place in the equipment of the gospel ministry. When the prescribed 
studies of the seminary curriculum have faded out of consciousness 
the masterful marshaling of words will be found to hold an increas- 
ingly important place. Always difficult, composition is often made 
needlessly irksome by the lack of proper method. It is with the hope of 
being helpful to the young minister just starting in his work that I would 
relate my own experience in overcoming what seems to be a common 
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obstacle in the ready use of the English language. At the outset of my 
ministry I wrote out my sermons, endeavoring, of course, to be at my 
best each week. Having selected theme and text, and having fixed upon 
the general plan of the discourse, it was always more like play than work 
to dash down a mass of more or less pertinent material—truths, senti- 
ments and illustrations. The next step was to give adequate form and 
expression to the loosely held thought; the gold must be separated from 
the dross and cast into beautiful shapes. Here came the tug of war. [I 
had a prodigious respect for words—well-ordered, sonorous words. I felt 
that if only I could stand before the audience clad in a complete armor 
of resistless words victory was assured. The itch of having something 
down on paper, of making a beginning as quickly as possible, was upon me, 
and with what a thrill of joy I hailed a happy phrase or strong sentence. 
Sometimes three or four or even a dozen sentences would favor me by 
their timely advent—so far so good; now for the néxt, and the next, but— 
alack-a-day! The next sentence would not always choose to come; no 
amount of coaxing, pleading, commanding would induce it to reveal its 
identity; and the goal of the finished sermon was so distant! Then, to 
gain momentum, like a boy backing away from a streamlet across which 
he wishes to jump, I would read over what I had read, and, this not doing 
the business, I would sit down quite disheartened over the cruel tyranny 
of words that would not do my bidding. At such a moment the tempta- 
tion would arise to make free with and profit by the sweat of some other 
man’s brow—always with proper quotation marks or an introductory 
phrase—and this would serve to bring the goal a little nearer to my long- 
ing heart. The trouble was that I got the cart before the horse, sought 
for words before the idea was clear; was overawed, bewitched, by words; 
the result being a clash and jumble in my work, an attempt to do two 
things at once: formulate my ideas and at the same time express them 
in the best form possible to me. It was like trying to set the table with 
appetizing dishes before the food was half cooked. Mine was the very 
dregs and drag of literary drudgery. 

The first “eye-opener” came to me while listening to an extempora- 
neous address by a warm-hearted, eloquent brother-minister, who was 
evidently full of his subject. How stiff and cold and angular appeared 
my written words compared to his winged message that seemed to go 
straight to every heart. I began to lose faith in the magical charm of 
the Phrase as a work of art, dimly seeing that what is said is more im- 
portant than the “how.” The next eye-opener came while observing an 
artist friend engaged upon a new oil painting. He busied himself first of 
all with the motif and composition of the picture, posed his model, arranged 
the drapery, and last of all stretched the fresh canvas, placed it on an 
easel and took up palette and brush, working rapidly and easily. Like a 
flash it came to me, Why not follow the same order in your work? First 
complete your mental preparation, then reach for pen and paper. At 
ence I put the new plan into practice and with the happiest results. The 
mind was left free to follow its own bent, in meditation fancy free, unhur- 
ried and unhampered, and then having fully exploited the theme in hand, 
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being still master, it turned to words and said, “Servants, do my bidding 
and clothe these thoughts in fitting garb.” 

To be sure the old tyranny of the Phrase still occasionally persists in 
posing as a substitute for ideas, but the inevitable jumble is too painful 
to be long endured. The more complete the mental picture the easier the 
work of composition; the greater the inner glow and fullness of vision 
the more delightful the task of finding the fitting word. Sentences come 
thick and fast at the command of an overcharged mind. Theme and 
language are separate and distinct things: the theme belongs to the realm 
of mental and spiritual values, language, including style and vocabulary, 
is a medium of expression, and it is evident that the most effective and 
beautiful result is gained when both theme and language have received 
adequate attention. It is evident that composition must become easy arid 
delightful when these two things have been acquired—skill in gathering 
material and great knowledge of language. If we have somewhat to say 
and make words vividly conscious thereof, then what freshness, spon- 
taneity, raciness, vigor, naturalness, urgency and glow of life are the 
result! Fluency of utterance is best attained not by the clever outpour- 
ing of remembered words but by the irrepressible impact of a heart all on 
fire with conviction. And so with that precious nectar of elect genius, 
heaven-winged eloquence. This is never attained by imbedding in other- 
wise tame sentences such distinguished and brilliant words as “majestic,” 
“sublimity,” “celestial,” “golden sheen,” etc., but by cultivating the higher 
moods of an awakened spirit. If every sermon should be a mental picture 
gallery, how desirable that those pictures should first be thought out 
before being clothed in fitting language. 

Harvey, Ill. J. F. Furr. 





“WHEN JESUS COMES” 


Dr. Wallace’s article on this subject—published in the September- 
October number of the Review is so luminous, scholarly and candid, and 
so clearly gives to the subject its proper place and proportional value, 
that one is at once disarmed of all spirit of captious criticism and con- 
troversy. But there is one point that has always perplexed us, and upon 
which we would like more light. Dr. Wallace says: “The expectation of 
the New Testament is that of a personal, and, moreover, of a speedy 
coming of Christ.” Now, if all that is said by the Christ and by his 
apostles in reference to his speedy coming again must be interpreted in 
harmony with its postponement for about two millenniums—and this is 
the simple truth—why cannot we expect that other millenniums, yea, 
many of them, may intervene before his second advent? And does not 
this thought, in connection with the advancement of science, the interest 
taken in social improvement, and the general betterment of human condi- 
tions, tend to take from this doctrine any special pressure of motive for 
renewed consecration and more earnest service? Must not we look for 
these motives elsewhere, and are they not many and powerful? When 
pastor in Biddeford, Me., in the seventies, a carefully written pamphlet 
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was thrown into our door, in which the author proved to his own satis- 
faction and, we think, to that of many others, that the second advent of 
the Christ was to occur in 1873. 

He maintains that Mr. Miller who placed it in 1843, was sub- 
stantially correct, but made a little mistake of thirty years. We kept 
the pamphlet until 1874, and on the first Sunday of that year preached 
from the words, “Occupy till I come.” In those days, when this doctrine 
was emphasized beyond all proper proportion, the correlated ideas 
advanced were simply abhorrent. The destruction of God’s enemies root 
and branch, the hastening of the good time of his saints, and other 
similar ideas that savored too much of selfishness and revenge. Such 
contributions as that of Dr. Wallace’s are a distinct gain to the literature 
of this subject of perennial interest. May more be forthcoming in the 
staunch old Review! A. 8. Lapp. 

Ogunquit, Me. 





RIGID RELIGIOUS TESTS 


At first thought one would imagine that any system of religion which 
should offer salvation to mankind on their own terms, without exacting 
humbleness, self-denial, the taking up of a cross, would speedily win the 
world to its banner; but such is not the fact. Indeed, the opposite is true. 
That system of religion which, appealing to thoughtful people, holds them 
to the most rigid rule of right, which requires as its test of discipleship 
the most unqualified self-denial, outstrips every get-saved-easy system in 


its growth and progress in the world. There are churches which one can 
join without subscribing to any creed, without professing to have experi- 
enced any change of heart, without consenting to any abridgment of his 
license to live without moral restraint—im a word, churches whose only 
test of membership is the payment of pew-rent. Then there are systems 
of religion, so-called, which do not even go so far as to crystalize into 
organizations, but whose adherents labor day and night to propagate their 
isms and win mankind over to their acceptance. To this class belongs 
that sum of all delusions, spiritualism. A few embrace it, the multitude 
do not. Christianity—that system of religion of which Christ was the 
founder—with its tests of repentance and faith, of self-denials, crosses, 
sacrifices, outstrips every one of these easy systems of religion and is 
steadily marching on to the conquest of the world by its divine Founder. 
For whatever else mankind may or may not be deceived in, they will not 
consent to be humbugged and fatally deceived in the matter of their 
eternal interests. The destiny of the immortal soul is too serious to be 
trifled with. Men may live “without God in the world,” may be apparently 
indifferent to their eternal welfare—but once they resolve to lead a 
religious life they want the best there is in the overtures presented. Hence 
there is not only no reason for presenting an emasculated gospel to “the 
world lying in wickedness,” but on the contrary the burden of the 
preacher’s message should be Jesus’ solemn note of warning, “Whosoever 
doth not bear his cross, and come after me, cannot be my disciple.” 
New York. Sreruen V. R. For. 
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VIKING AND LORELEI 


Sometimes it’s one, sometimes the other. When it’s the Viking, I see 
him; when it’s the Lorelei, I’m it. 

Spiritual conditions aside, there are two states of supreme ecstasy 
in my life, the Viking state, and the Lorelei. When I am walking the 
deck of a vessel, when the waves roll high and white, when the ship 
tumbles and pitches, and when the glory that sets heart and brain athrob 
is the glory of the blue above and the blue below with the wonderful ship 
between, I see the Viking. The men and women of the colorless twentieth 
century fade away; ubiquitous porter and steward, harassed man of busi- 
ness and weary woman of fashion, all are gone, and I see on the deck only 
my brave old ancestor, the Viking. Life itself is no more real than he. In 
all the art galleries, is there no face as wonderful as his. Strength is there, 
and dignity, and beauty. His eyes shine with a blue-gray light of gentle- 
ness and firmness. His curling golden hair is such as poets see, and 
artists, but never mortal wears. He is my Apollo Belvidere. And how real 
he is! I watch him pace the deck with manner calm, yet eager. I feel the 
energy glowing, pulsating in his being. I hear him call his men above. 
I see them head the ship toward the foe, I hear the clang of swords and 
thud of wooden clubs as ship grips ship; I hear, not shrieks of pain, but 
exultant cries to Odin and Thor; I see the crimson on the decks, and then, 
in the midnight, I hear the dull swash of waves closing over a sinking 
vessel, while, like a god of the sea, my Viking strides exultingly up and 
down his deck, waves aloft his spear and club and sings in deep tones: 


“ Glory, glory be to Thor, 
And glory be to Me 
The son of Thor!” 

I admire my Viking; he is more to me than many whom I see with 
my common eyes of flesh. Yet I am never one with him. I see him; 
Iam not he. But, when I sit on a great brown rock on the coast of Sheep- 
scot Bay, with the glory of the blue above, and the glory of the blue be- 
low, and me on the brown rock between the above and below, with the 
glory of immensity about me, I am a Lorelei. I am no human being. I 
know no human life. I pulsate with the rhythm of the sea; it is of me, 
I am of it, I am it. I sing, though man there is none to hear my song, 
which is well, for my song is death to man, but life to me. So I sing, and 
I sing, and I sing; the waves sing the wild, grand anthem of eternity, the 
sky answers to the sea, and the rock and the rich brown seaweed and I, we 
are all part of the harmony which musician has never felt or heard and 
lived to give to his kind. 

You cannot tell me, my psychologist friend, whether this which I have 
told is a case of prenatal memory or of subliminal consciousness. Nor 
would I have you tell. It is glory. And it is real. Only at rare moments 
of exaltation, when sea and sky and self are tuned aright, is the marvel 
true. Then, sometimes, I see the Viking; and then sometimes I am the 
Lorelei. And always it is glory and ecstasy. 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Grace Lovutse Rosinson. 
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CONCERNING NICODEMUS 


NICODEMUS was born again before he came to Jesus. This will appear 
upon close examination of the record. 

The content and purpose of the gospel by Saint John are set forth in 
the last two verses of the twentieth chapter: “And many other signs 
truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which are not written in 
this book: but these are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might have life through his 
name.” The story of a certain number of selected signs—this is the con- 
tent; that people who read of them may believe and believing have life— 
this is the purpose. The idea plainly is that they who saw and believed 
had life by believing, and are set before readers as examples of saving 
faith. In the last verse of the account of the miracle at Cana we read that 
“his disciples believed on him.” This is certainly intended by John as an 
example of faith, incipient it is true, but genuine. If it is not saving faith 
what kind is it? And what does John mean by giving this and other 
instances of faith in the hope, avowedly, of inducing his readers to believe 
unto eternal life if the faith referred to is not of the proper kind? And 
if in some instances the faith spoken of in the gospel is valid, and in other 
instances valueless, and there is no means given us of distinguishing 
between them, of what value is the gospel? The fact seems to be that 
John has given us the record of a number of signs which resulted in 
onlookers believing or disbelieving. When he says they believed he means 
us to understand that they believed unto eternal life, and were born again. 
If they did not believe so much the worse for them. His object in telling 
the story is to induce his readers to believe also, and thus enter into life— 
“these are written that ye might believe, and believing have life.” In verse 
twenty-three of the second chapter John tells of many who believed when 
they saw his miracles. This faith was short-lived, or, it may be, was held 
by men not sturdy enough to bear the strain of publicity which would 
have been put upon them had Jesus committed himself unto them. He 
knew what was in them, and did not publicly acknowledge them either 
because they were so soon to surrender their faith, or were safer in the 
shadow of secret discipleship. 

The faith of Nicodemus, by which he, too, had been born into a new 
relationship, is clearly expressed: “Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher 
come from God: for no man can do these miracles that thou doest except 
God be with him.” It is faith unto eternal life. It is the next instance 
in the gospel, and is deliberately chosen by John. 

A few explanatory remarks may be added: 

1. The question of Nicodemus’s personal relationship to the necessity 
of a new birth is not considered in the conversation with Jesus. The 
subject is discussed in its universal aspect. The pronoun is “ye,” not 
“thou,” and the alternative expression is “a man.” Jesus is saying to him 
that the kingdom of God is spiritual, not national; universal, not Israel- 
itish; a thing into which dne enters by virtue of spiritual birth, and not 
as a son of Abraham after the flesh. “That which is born of the flesh is 
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flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit 1s spirit.” The kingdom of God 
is spiritual, and a man, any man, must be born spiritually as a condition 
and as a means of entrance into it. Nicodemus’s case is not specifically 
considered. 

2. How was it that Nicodemus was puzzled, if born? It was a new doc- 
trine only, not a new truth. It was truth newly revealed. All men who 
were ever in a right relationship to God were so because they had been 
spiritually born, although, as they had not been instructed in the matter, 
they were unaware of the fact. It was not understood till Jesus taught it 
that when men enter into true relations with God it is birth they undergo 
and life they enjoy. Abraham, Jacob, and David were true sons of God, 
born of God. None of them had ever heard of spiritual birth, and they 
would have been as much puzzled as was Nicodemus when first confronted 
with that conception. To Nicodemus was assigned the honor of being 
the first to receive the new idea. It was, perhaps, as good as could be 
reasonably expected when Nicodemus did not deny, but only wondered. 

Again, birth physical is something which no man remembers. So when 
the already-created personality is ushered by the Spirit of God into a new 
world of truth, it is not necessary that he should recollect the moment 
of his advance. It may be doubted whether any man ever yet was quite 
conscious of the exact time when he made his very first entrance into the 
realm of the spiritual. Generally speaking men are led by the Spirit of 
God into fellowship with new truth at a point of time anterior to that 
to which they themselves assign the transition. The first glimmer of the 
new light will be found to antedate the consciousness of that light. “Thou 
hearest the sound thereof but canst not tell whence it cometh.” 

3. Nicodemus did not yet believe in Jesus as the Christ or as the Son 
of God, but only as a teacher sent from God. That was sufficient as a 
beginning. It was, perhaps, as far as the disciples themselves could go 
at this time. The true thought, in this connection, is, the more belief 
the more life; they who have most insight into Jesus’s character, and 
truest submission to his claims, have most abundant life. Eternal life is a 
very common thing, though the higher grades of it are rare. And men 
should be approached, not as spiritually destitute, but as possessing already 
a measure of life, small, perhaps, but exceeding precious, and as capable 
of adding thereto. The direct witness of the Holy Spirit is not an essential 
condition of spiritual birth, even as birth is not necessarily a coming into 
fellowship with the one who bears us, but rather the being ushered into 
a new world of relations by that one. Many a child has never known its 
own mother. Joun J. Fercuson. 

Toronto, Canada. 
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THE ITINBRANTS’ OLUB 


A WEEKLY OUTLOOK 
FOR A METHODIST OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

[It is the purpose of this paper to suggest to pastors the importance of an 
increased sense of church obligation on the part of our people. It aims to give 
in a condensed form the grounds of denominational responsibility, to present a 
comprehensive view of the field our church covers and to show, especially to 
our young people, how large, how rich, how attractive the Christian horizon 
is when intelligently and conscientiously studied. The survey rightly directed 
becomes an educating process. It reveals large possibilities. Ritualistic loyalty 
is commonplace, barren and puerile when contrasted with the enthusiasm of 
intelligent Methodist devotion to the Church and its development.] 


One may easily picture to himself an earnest and educated pastor 
who, believing in his Church as apostolic and divine, devotes himself to 
the work of training his young people to know, to love and to be enthusi- 
astic over the Church; and whose constant aim is to make these young 
people as zealous in church study as they could ever be in any of the aims 
of academic, artistic or socia) life. 


The pastor supplements the ideal which he has faithfully presented 
in conversations, sermons and addresses by a paper or circular as follows: 


AN ADDRESS ON OUR CHURCH LIFE 


You belong to a Church. Your Church is a part of the “one Church” 
of the Lord Jesus Christ—‘“the one family in heaven and on earth.” 


“Part of the host have crossed the flood 
And part are crossing now.” 
We who read these lines are still here on earth. And we are here for 
service and for growth—to bless humanity and to honor God. 

We rejoice in truth and seek it. We love all who love God. We 
approve the plan of separate states im our one Union of states—the United 
States. We approve the plan of separate homes with their respective 
family names throughout our country. But we are not any the less 
loyal to the one government of the United States because we are known 
as New Yorkers, Texans, or Indianians. Nor are we less loyal to the city 
we live in because we have (each family of us) our own house and are 
known to our neighbors by our respective family names—“Thompsons,” 
“Smiths” or “Roosevelts.” Nor are we at all lacking in reverence and 
affection for the one Church of God because we are called by denomina- 
tional names—Baptists, Congregationalists, Christians, Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, etc. The increase of separate houses for homes 
does not diminish the size or unity of the city, nor do denominational 
family names and meeting places affect the name, the theories, the ideals, 
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the spirit of the one great “Assembly of the Firstborn,” the universal 
“Church of God” which has Jesus Christ for its foundation, its light and 
its life. 

Here, then, is one thing we all ought to do: Cultivate in our hearts 
goodwill, generosity, charity toward all classes, races, nationalities, parties 
and denominations. Love all as Christ does. 

Here is another thing we ought to do: Be enthusiastic students, sup- 
porters, defenders and promoters of our own state, party, family and 
denominational organizations. 

For example: We are Methodists. As such we are also members, 
representatives of and believers in the “Holy Catholic Church, the com- 
munion of saints.” It is not at all necessary that loyalty to your own 
denomination should lessen your loyalty to this larger outreach of the 
Church. 

I here and now propose to present to each one of you as a representa- 
tive Methodist a churchman’s program for the ordering of your daily life 
as a loyal and intelligent member of your own denomination. It implies 
that you are or are resolved to become an everyday enthusiast in church 
life; taking delight in your Church; thinking about it, putting your will 
into it, giving time to it, praying for it and rendering some service to 
it and through it to others—every day—rvery par! 

I may, first of all, remind you that unless you do become such an 
enthusiast you can be of no value to society through the branch of the 
Church you nominally represent. Nor can you be of any real value to the 
Church itself. Apathetic church members are a burden and a stumbling 
block to society. 


Here, then, are certain THovents for you to review and to ponder 
weekly. They hold a secret of personal power: 


First Tuovent: God the Eternal is my Father, revealed in Jesus 
Christ by the Holy Spirit, and revealed by inward energies to me as a 
believer. One God: Father, Son and Holy Spirit; Love, Wisdom, Power— 
One God. In him I live and move and have my being. He is here: not 
“up there,” nor “off there.” He is indeed “there,” and “there,” and every- 
where! But he is here. By faith his “there” is my “here.” God could 
not be nearer to me than he is—he is like unto, as he is the source of 
life, light, atmosphere, ether, electricity. Where are they? Here! Where 
is he? Here! Let me love him. 


Second Tuovent: Love for God is the noblest, best, most powerful 
force in the universe. The only thing for me to hate is my own sin. I 
cannot loathe it too intensely. I Jo loathe it. I will turn from Sin 
to Love! 


Third Tuovcut: I have only one thing to do with Sin—and that 
is to leave it with Jesus Christ who is always near me and who always 
loves me. He and the Father and the Holy Spirit—the One God—vwill 
take care that the sin I repent of and repudiate shall not have dominion 
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over me and shall not be laid up against me. There is a marvelous 
mystery of redemption in the realm of spirit that turns law into love, 
that destroys sin and puts the believing soul under the rule of the Holy 
Spirit of God. I will therefore, and I now do let God—Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit—like energies of Love, Wisdom and Power—have his way with 
me; I will surrender to him. I will rest in him like a child in mother’s 
arms. I will! I po! 


Fourth TuHoucutT: I will put myself into the school of Christ by daily 
getting something out of God’s Word, and by daily having a frank talk 
with God—a touch of confidential communion with him—if no more than 
thinking with desire or breathing as if I tried to receive him as Spirit 
into the depth of my own spirit. In this little personal school of Christ 
I will daily try to do some good to somebody, and thinking about the 
Church—the whole Church and my part of it—ask how the Church may 
do more good to society. And I will especially use the Holy Sabbath not 
for my own gratification but for the good of others and for personal gain 
of faith and reverence and sympathy. 


Fifth Tuoucutr: Every day I will name over (to help my memory 
and stir up my interest) the various departments of the Church and the 
varied forms of work it has undertaken. And as I think over these 
multiple activities I will ask the Spirit to awaken in me a new interest 
and to show me how I may do some good through the Church to the world 
at large. Foreign missionary work by the parent Missionary Society 


and by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, the Freedmen’s Aid Society, the Sunday School Union, 
the Church Extension Society, the Tract Society, the Board of Education, 
the Epworth League, the Society for Aggressive Evangelism. In carrying 
on this vast and varied work we find bishops, missionary bishops, editors, 
secretaries, members of boards, committees, book agents, presiding elders, 
preachers in charge, college presidents, members of college faculties, 
Sunday school superintendents, Sunday school officers and teachers, 
pastors, local preachers, class leaders, trustees of property, stewards and 
sextons. What an army of workers in our one Church! Do I belong to 
that army? May I belong to it? How may I serve or aid one or more of 
these responsible representatives of the Church? 


Sizth Tuovcnt: Every day I may give a thought to the important 
question: Am I contributing of my means to the furtherance of the 
various causes to which the Church I belong to is committed? What do 
I give to any one of them? Are there any to which I give nothing? And 
how much do I spend annually for tobacco, chewing gum, candy, ice cream 
and the more harmful indulgences of appetite—to say nothing of shows 
that do no good and often much harm? Am I a real Christian and Metho- 
dist, after all? Am I living to serve God or for self? 


Seventh Tuovucunt: What am I doing for the Republic? Do I pray 
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for its officers, President, Governors, Congressmen and Legislators? Do 
I cast my ballot (if I have a ballot) with patriotic or partisan motive? 
Am I interested in the army? In the navy? In the secular or in the 
religious press? Am I thinking much about the public school and its 
teachers? Dol pray for them? Am I diligent in the study of the great 
reforms—temperance, and all the rest? Do I live as one who belongs 
to the kingdom of God and whose business it is to talk and vote and live 
in the interest of a really religious civilization? Do I concern myself 
about this swelling current of foreign immigration and do I try to wel- 
come and instruct and win to our American Christian ideas these 
newcomers? 


Suppose that a pastor were to enlist his young people (and the old as 
well) in a weekly or a monthly reading of this series of propositions; 
suppose he were to appeal to official members and parents, to Sunday 
school officers and teachers, and to the officers of the Epworth League; 
suppose he were by sermons and prayer meeting lectures to seek an 
awakening on the one point of personal religious and church obligation, 
might we not hope for a new order of things in the Church? 

A religion without an intelligent grasp of the field it embraces, with- 
out an enlightened and sensitive conscience, without a sense of personal 
responsibility for action and for conviction, for faith and prayer is a 
religion that this age does not need. Temporary emotional enthusiasm is 
not the demand of the hour. It is an intelligent, sensitive conscience, a 
broad view of the field of obligation and a pastorate earnest, industrious, 
persistent in its work in behalf of individuals three hundred and sixty- 
five days every year. 

Indianapolis, Ind., September, 1906. JouHN H. VINCENT. 
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AROCHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE TEMPLE OF ONIAS 


THOsE acquainted with post-exilic Hebrew history will recall the fact 
that large numbers of Jews during the persecution under Antiochus 
Epiphanes fied from Palestine to Egypt. Among these, and, indeed, one 
of the leaders, was Onias, the son of a high priest of the same name. 
This distinguished fugitive, known to history as Onias IV, naturally 
hostile to Antiochus, succeeded in ingratiating himself into the good 
graces of Ptolemy Philometor and his queen Cleopatra. Owing to his 
influence over the Jewish exiles, and for sundry services rendered the 
Egyptian ruler, Onias became the recipient of many favors. Not the least 
of these was the gracious permission to erect a temple for the worship 
of Jehovah, the God of Israel. The site of the sacred edifice was, accord- 
ing to the Jewish historians, at Leontropolis in the nome of Heliopolis, 
some one hundred and eighty furlongs from Memphis. We are further 
told that Onias erected his temple upon, or in close proximity to, an 
abandoned shrine of Bubastis, “a place full of materials of various 
sorts,” that is, building materials, such as brick and stone. There 
remains even to this day “an extensive stone-built ditch about one mile 
in length, extending round the ancient Egyptian town, and which would 
have furnished Onias with ample constructional material for his temple.” 

There are two references to the temple of Onias in the works of 
Josephus; unfortunately the two statements are contradictory. This 
is probably due to a corrupted text or the carelessness of a copyist. He 
says in Antiquities, XIII, 3. 2, that Onias requested and received permis- 
sion to build a temple “after the pattern of that in Jerusalem and of the 
same dimensions.” But in Wars, VII, 10. 3, we read that Onias “built a 
fortress and a temple, not like that at Jerusalem, but such as resembled a 
tower.” This edifice was constructed of massive stones to a height of 
sixty cubits. The altar of sacrifice was an exact imitation of the one at 
Jerusalem, but the candlestick bore no resemblance whatever, for it con- 
sisted of one, not of seven, lamps. This was hammered out of solid gold 
and suspended by a golden chain. 

A very ancient tradition located the temple of Onias at the ancient 
ruins popularly known as Tel-el-yehudiyeh (the mound of the Jews). 
The exact site has, nevertheless, been a questien of dispute. If, however, 
the recent discoveries of Professor Flinders Petrie be true, the question 
is at last settled. This veteran archeologist, working during the past 
winter under the auspices of the British School of Archwology is con- 
vinced that he has discovered the site of the Temple of Onias among the 
ruins of Tel-el-yehudiyeh, and that ere long he will be able to give the 
exact dimensions and bring to light many important data connected with 
this ancient sanctuary, which in some sense was a rival of that at Jeru- 
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salem. A writer in the Scientific American, speaking of Petrie’s discovery 
says: “In this work he has found the closest corroboration, even to the 
minutest particulars of the statements set forth by Josephus.” As stated 
above, the Jewish historian says that the temple of Onias was sixty cubits 
high. Now according to Petrie’s measurements the mound identified as 
forming the ruins of the temple is just a trifle over fifty-nine Greek 
cubits in height. The pottery discovered on the spot is of that class com- 
monly assigned to the second century before our era, and the coins 
brought to light from these ruins suggest beyond controversy the reign 
of Ptolemy Philometor. On a broken piece of pottery, evidently a frag- 
ment from one of the building lists, is the name “Abram.” This little 
piece of evidence, taken in connection with other facts, seems to point to 
the employment of Jewish artisans in the construction of the temple. 

The extent of the ruins of this old Jewish town and temple authorizes 
the belief that the area covered by them was between three and four 
acres. The shape must have been almost an exact rectangular triangle. 
The east side shows the remnants of a wall which extends for about 
eight hundred feet, and in places attains a height of twenty feet. The 
limits of this wall are easily distinguished by bastines at either end. 

According to Professor Petrie’s measurements, the temple of Onias 
was exactly one half the size of that erected by Solomon at Jerusalem. 
He gives the following figures: “The inner court of the temple was 
sixty-four feet in length by twenty-four in width, while the outer court 
was forty-five feet long by thirty-two feet wide, inside measurements.” 


THE VATICAN AND THE PENTATEUCH 


As in the Protestant communions, so also in the Roman Catholic 
Church, there has been during the past twenty-five years considerable 
unrest and controversy regarding the origin of several books of the Bible. 
This is especially true of the Pentateuch. We have already discussed in 
these pages the position of Father Loisy and his school on matters per- 
taining to biblical criticism. Though Rome has suffered much less than 
the Protestant churches from the inroads made by the destructive critics, 
yet the disturbance occasioned by some of the more liberal Catholic 
scholars has been such as to cause no little solicitude to those in 
authority. Though other countries have participated more or less in the 
recent discussions, France has been the storm center. This is explained, 
at least partially, by the attitude of Dr. Loisy, probably the best informed 
man in the entire Catholic church on questions of hermeneutics and 
biblical criticism. He was for many years professor in L’Institut 
Catholique, one of the greatest schools in France. His liberal views cost 
him his chair in this great institution, and explain his transfer from one 
of the most important professorships in a Catholic school to the chaplaincy 
of an insignificant nunnery. His friends, however, saw to it that soon 
afterward he was selected by the French government to a professorship 
in L’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, in Paris. Loisy is not only a 
popular teacher and lecturer, but has been for a long time an untiring 
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writer. Many of his articles have appeared anonymously in the French 
periodicals. Some of his works have been condemned by the Inquisition 
and placed upon the Index. It is needless to say that such procedure has 
simply served to secure a wider dissemination of his liberal views. For- 
bidden fruit is, after all, so desirable! Professor Loisy does not call 
himself an advanced critic. His friends believe that he is a chosen 
instrument to counteract the erroneous teachings of Harnack, and the 
pronounced rationalism of the destructive biblical critics of Germany 
and Great Britain. Some of the views expressed in his Religion d'Israel, 
and his Etudes Bibliques are: The Pentateuch in its present form is not 
of Mosaic origin; the first eleven chapters of Genesis are not historical; 
the story of creation, the fall of man and the flood are legendary and of 
Assyrian origin; the books of Daniel and Ezra were not products of the 
age when those two persons lived, but are of much later origin and 
apocryphal; we must not look for equal inspiration in all the books of the 
Bible, either in the Old or in the New Testament; the fourth Gospel 
cannot be from the pen of John, the beloved disciple, nor, indeed, was 
it written during his lifetime, much less by an eyewitness of the events 
therein narrated. This accounts for the non-historical character of much 
that is in the Gospel of John, for example, the resurrection of Lazarus. 

Though such views found ready acceptance among many students 
and the younger clergy, it is needless to say that they were bitterly fought 
by some of the most lesrned and influential ecclesiastics. No one was 
more bitter in his opposition to the theories of Loisy and his school than 
Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris. This scholarly prelate had great 
influence in Rome, whither he carried the fight, and succeeded in placing 
the matter before Pope Leo XIII who, however, was too diplomatic to 
interfere directly and thus precipitate a conflict, which might prove disas- 
trous to the entire Catholic Church. Leo did, nevertheless, accede so 
far to the wishes of the Cardinal as to appoint a commission with power 
to investigate the entire subject in a scholarly and dispassionate way. 
To the credit of the Pope, it must be admitted that the commission was 
selected with great care and fairness—the principal qualification being 
sound judgment and thorough scholarship. Several of the commissioners 
were specialists in biblical criticism, and, indeed, some of them had been 
reproved for holding views contrary to the teachings of the Church. The 
commission has been correctly named, “The International Pontifical 
Commission,” for of the fifteen persons of whom it is composed, six are 
Italians, two Germans and the other seven represent as many different 
countries: Belgium, England, France, Holland, Ireland, Spain and the 
United States. The greatest freedom was allowed this learned group. 
No stated time was designated for holding conferences or within which 
the result of their findings had to be made known. It was their duty to 
study the question submitted to them in an unbiased, scholarly, scientific 
manner, and after due deliberation submit their report to the Vatican. 
This was done on June 27, 1906. 

An exact translation of this document was printed in the Arena 
department of the Mernopist Review for September, 1906. 
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SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 


Erich Schaeder. He is an example of the many German theologians 
who, while not slavishly adhering to the older theology, still maintain all 
its essentials. Recently he has attempted to state and defend the true doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ. He is quite severe in his characterization 
of what he calls the adherents of the new Christian faith, a new religion, 
a new Christianity, which does not deserve to be called by the name of 
Christianity. To these men he says Christ is no longer the object of faith, 
but only the first one who held the Christian religion. This touches the 
vital point—the theology of the Church. If we give up subjection to him 
and trust in him, we give up the vital fact in Christianity. Schaeder 
maintains that our New Testament documents, including the synoptic 
Gospels, reveal the doctrine of the deity of Christ, and that not alone as 
the faith of the first Christian, but as an element in the conviction and 
self-consciousness of Jesus himself. No historical criticism of our first 
three Gospels can banish from the world the fact that Jesus knew himself 
as the Lord of the world and that he was looked upon as such by his 
immediate disciples; and this in two directions: as Lord of personal 
spirits, and as Lord of nature. That he regarded himself as Lord over 
personal spirits appears in the facts that he claimed and exercised the 
right to forgive sin, that he laid upon men a moral law, as though his 
authority was unquestionable in this realm, and that he regarded himself 
as the Judge of the human race. As to his rulership over nature, it is 
betokened by his power over the course of nature. Here is a personality 
who deals with the course of nature as he will. Schaeder regards the pas- 
sage Matt. 11. 27 as comprehensively and in principle giving expression 
to the deity of Christ as the self-consciousness of Jesus. This passage, he 
says, teaches that this power of his over nature and history is given, lent 
to him by the Father. But he says that this fact does not detract from the 
full deity of Christ. In maintaining this point hé appeals to the divine 
Sonship of Jesus. The Gospels know the deity of Jesus only in the form 
of his divine Sonship. The Son of God is he to whom God gives partici- 
pation in all that he is and has. Nevertheless, the divine Sonship is 
something that belongs to his very nature. So much for his argument. 
On the whole it is sound and irrefragable. That part of it that refers to 
his lordship over men is without question impregnable. It is doubtful, 
however, whether his miracles prove that he has absolute power over 
nature. They strongly suggest, but they probably do not demonstrate it. 
And he is undoubtedly correct in appealing to the divine Sonship in sup- 
port of the assertion that nothing in Matt. 11. 27 interferes with the 
doctrine of his full deity. The usual attack is made along the line of 
denial that those passages which make Jesus the Son of God mean any- 
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thing but Messiahship. But while it is a fact that in the language of the 
Gospels the Son of God is the Messiah, and vice versa, yet it does not 
follow that the term “Son of God” is to be reduced in its meaning to 
that of a human Messiah. The term “Father” and “Son” are used so 
frequently in the sense of a personal relation that we are compelled by a 
fair exegesis to hold that the Father is no more absolutely Father to the 
Son than the Son is absolutely Son to the Father.. In other words, to deny 
the deity of the Son in this set of correlations would be to deny also the 
deity of the Father. Rightly does Schaeder say that while the Father 
gives the Son what he himself is and has, yet it is the nature of the Son 
of God to be deity. This is true in human relationships, and we cannot 
attach any meaning to the term “Son” in those cases where Jesus speaks 
of the Father and the Son in the same connection unless we attach to it 
the meaning that he is as truly divine as the Father is. The argument 
halts only at the point where he makes the miracles prove his lordship 
over the course of nature. His miracles no more prove that in the case of 
Jesus than the miracles of the disciples prove them to be lords over nature. 
But his miracles taken in connection with his self-consciousness strongly 
suggest that the lordship, though not proved, was actual. 


Julius Wellhausen. To the majority his name is associated with the 
Old Testament, and in the Old Testament with a particularly extreme 
form of the documentary hypothesis of the Pentateuch. In this field he 
has succeeded in attracting attention, much of it favorable, much unfavor- 
able. But for some time past he has been turning to the New Testament 
and to New Testament subjects. Within a very few years he has written 
commentaries on Matthew, Mark and Luke; and a little later an intro- 
duction to the First Three Gospeis (Einleitung in die drei ersten Evan- 
gelien, Berlin, Druck und Verlog von Georg Reimer, 1905). Wellhausen 
thinks we have by no means gotten back to the original form of the 
documents of the New Testament as they left the hands of the writers. 
Nor does he trace the variations between the manuscripts down to errors 
of copyists. On the contrary, he thinks many of the variations were due 
to intentional changes in the earliest copies made for the purpose of har- 
monizing one Gospel with another, or to make certain passages teach 
doctrines which the copyist had, but which were not clearly, if at all, 
taught in the passages in question. However, he admits that there are 
few passages in which changes or variations affect the sense at all 
seriously. He is a firm believer in the theory of a primitive Aramaic 
gospel, and thinks unmistakable evidences of this are found in the gospel 
Greek. He holds the usual theory of the priority of Mark among the 
synoptics, and of the relation of Matthew and Luke to Mark. But he 
thinks there was another source for the writers of the Gospels, which 
source he calls Z (the initial letter of the word Zuelle, German for 
source). This source he regards as older than Mark and he thinks it 
was used in the composition of Mark. Nevertheless, he would not deny 
to Mark enough originality to give him a high standing as a source for us. 
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Perhaps the most striking feature of Wellhausen’s views is that he 
regards the passage beginning with Mark 8. 27 and ending with the 
close of chapter 10, as the real gospel of Jesus Christ, spoken by him- 
self concerning himself. He thinks that prior to this time Peter had 
neither confessed nor recognized Jesus as the Messiah. But Jesus did 
not preach this gospel openly to all the people but secretly to his dis- 
ciples only. In order to reveal himself to them he took the confession 
of Peter as the occasion, but went much farther than Peter’s words would 
have carried him. Peter was still thinking of Jesus as the Messiah in the 
Jewish sense who would triumph in Jerusalem. He did not call himself 
Messiah but Son of man. And by this expression he meant to indicate a 
glorified and heavenly Messiah instead of the earthly Messiah of the 
Jews. He used this strange term only and always instead of the first 
personal pronoun whenever reference was made to his suffering, death 
and resurrection. He placed his own person in the center, but it was 
his future, true person—the crucified—who, according to him, was the 
true Christ. Only those who believe in him can hope to be saved. The 
fulfilling of the Jewish law is not sufficient. For the sake of the gospel 
and for his sake who is the gospel they must forsake the world and suffer 
persecution and death. Jesus died as a martyr, not as their representa- 
tive and redeemer; but so only did he and can they enter into life, glory 
and the kingdom of God. Besides suffering they must also serve one 
another; and they must not seek peace or power. 

Such is a fair sample of the New Testament work of Wellhausen. It 
betrays none of the constructive ability of his work in the field of the 
Old Testament, and it leaves the impression that he desired to do some- 
thing in the New that would give him the leadership he has gained in the 
Old Testament, but that unlike his Old Testament work he here strained 
after effects and consequently wholly failed. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Grundriss der Geographic und Geschichte des Alten Orients. 
Erste Healfte: Ethmologie des Alten Orients. Babylonia und 
Chaldaa. (Outline of the Geography and History of the Ancient Orient. 
First Half: The Ethnology of the Ancient Orient. Babylonia and Chal- 
dea.) By Fritz Hammel. Munich, C. H. Beck, 1904. This is a part of a 
great work on the general subject of the geography and history of the 
ancient East, under the editorship of Swan von Miiller. Hammel was 
chosen for this particular part of the work because of his intimate knowl- 
edge of Assyriology and Egyptology. Unfortunately his work suffers as 
the work of every specialist suffers. The close acquaintance with his 
chosen field makes it impossible for him to see the subject in its larger 
relations. The book is a mine of learning. It is Hammel’s opinion that 
the oldest genealogies of Babylonian and Egyptian gods are identical, and 
only when this is recognized will we have a true beginning of a valid 
science of comparative religions. This he thinks he has finally and 
forever established. But other investigators decidedly oppose his view. 
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For example, Jeremias holds that not the identity of the genealogies of 
the Babylonian and Egyptian gods but the recognition of the cosmological 
system with its corresponding astral system in the ancient Orient is the 
key to a true science of religion. In fact, Hammel seems to have accepted 
this doctrine of the astral system in some measure, and although he is a 
strong opponent of the modern critical school of Old Testament students, 
speaks of astral scheme of the twelve tribes and affirms that there 
is no longer any doubt that the primitive biblical history is to some 
extent clothed in the form of astral myths. Still, he holds back when it 
comes to a full acceptance of the astral system as the basis of the ancient 
Oriental religions. The astral character of the religions of the ancient 
East makes them calendar religions; but every calendar which has to do 
with annually recurring events must of necessity take into account both 
sun and moon. Hammel distinguishes between religions that have to do 
with the sun and those that have to do with the moon. And there may be 
here an emphasis on the sun and there an emphasis on the moon in given 
religions, arising from nomadic or agricultural causes; but it is impossible 
that there can be any religion which notes the recurrence of certain 
periods or events which does not at the same time include reference both 
to sun and moon. Hammel offers in this book a special, and to him 
peculiar, solution of the locality of the Paradise of the Bible. He finds 
the four rivers of Paradise in Arabia. The difficulty with this theory is, 
not that Arabia had no idea of a Paradise within its bounds, but that 
every land had a Paradise as the antitype of the heavenly seat of the 
highest god. Damascus and Tyre had their sacred rivers, and in ancient 
Canaan the region of Sodom and Gomorrah was regarded as Paradise. 
Hammel’s well-known antagonism and the results of the Wellhausen 
school are briefly summed up in this book on its later pages. And in fact 
in many respects he treats biblical themes with considerable illumination. 
The error that those make who claim him for the strongly conservative 
side is that they take his opposition to Wellhausen for opposition to al! 
the results of the so-called higher criticism. To do this is at once to mis- 
understand and to misrepresent him. While he opposes the dates assigned 
by Wellhausen to the documents entering into the composition of the 
Pentateuch, and in some degree the grounds upon which the argumenta- 
tion of Wellhausen proceeds, he is quite as radical in other respects. If 
there is anything the strict conservative hates it is the doctrine that there 
is any mythical element in any part of the Bible. But Hammel admits 
the mythical element. It is high time that we cease to be anxious 
about such questions, and to contend that the truth in the Bible is 
truth whether clothed in mythical garb or in the sober garb of actual 
history. His is not a plea for any form of Biblical criticism, but for 
Christian faith regardless of Biblical criticism. 


Die Profeten Israels in sozialer Beizielung. (The Prophets of 
Israel in Relation to Social Problems.) By Paul Kleinert, Leipzig, 
F. C. Hinrichs’shu Buchhandlung, 1905. This book, as its title suggests, 
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deals with the social teachings and ideals of the Israelitish prophets. 
The excuse for such a book is given in the fact that the people of each 
period find their chief interest in that phase of the life of preceding 
periods which most resembles the prominent problems with which they 
are struggling; and as our time is especially devoted to the study of 
social problems it is natural to find interest in the thoughts of the Old 
Testament prophets on these problems. They lived, indeed, in a totally 
different kind of economic order from ours, and they were not teachers 
of political or social economy, but they grasped the root ideas of all 
social order, and proclaimed the highest orderer of all social life so clearly 
that what they have to say is valuable even today. And each individual 
prophet gave us his special contribution according to his personality 
and surroundings. For example, it is the ideal of Amos that a stream 
of righteousness should flow over the land and that the individual 
man should be recognized in his own right. Hosea’s desire was that love 
should bind all men together—an ideal that, owing to the character of 
the times, remained unproductive during all the centuries until the prim- 
itive Christian Church first made it fruitful. Isaiah the Glorious, who 
had such a powerful vision of the glory of God, rejoiced in the thought 
of order, the future government, well-pleasing to God, which would 
preserve order over the face of the earth. Micah, the countryman, who 
so much detested the wicked cities suffered and labored for the solution of 
the problem of the city which he looked upon as the dwelling place of sin 
and the ground of poverty and want. Zephaniah was so discouraged 
with the wretchedness of the present that he gave up the people, as a 
whole, as lost and was disposed to go into retirement with a small, select 
congregation of the poor. Then came the Deuteronomic law. It was 
probably written in the time of Hosea, with whose ideas it is closely 
related. By some means it was broughi to the temple in Jerusalem, and 
there found by some one who had never known of its existence before. 
It is comparable to the Code of Hammurabi, though socially considered 
it is very different. In the Code we have the arbitrary will of the king; 
in Deuteronomy the brotherhood of all the members of the nation and 
the will of God as seen in the will of the people. Deuteronomy was not 
a law behind which stood a power that would enforce it. Rather was it 
a prophetic exhortation clothed in the form of law, and hence without 
powerful effect on the people. Jeremiah lived in a time when ruin was 
overtaking the nation; hence there was no place for social inspirations or 
efforts. But Jeremiah gave us the highest solution of the social problem 
and the highest ideal of life in his doctrine of religious individualism, the 
inner and intimate communion of the soul with God, by which all men 
were placed on the same level and bound together. The book of Job 
(Chap. 31) and Leviticus 25, with its year of liberty, show that that 
period was at work on social problems. The catechism of Ezekiel (Chap. 
18. 6-9) contains the great social requirement. Man’s future state is 
bounded on the thought of an equal division of the land and the 
inalienability of the family possessions, The preserver and defender of 
this order is God. Malachi is to be ranked in the company of social 
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personalities on account of his valuation of marriage and the family. 
Whatever one may think of the individual characterizations of the 
prophets he here names, there can be no doubt that the book shows that 
the great problems of associated morals which touch our day were present 
to the thought and conscience of the times of the prophets, and thus the 
Bible is shown once more to be so practically human as to forever silence 
the sneer that it deals chiefly with a future life. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 


Germany's Public School Problem. Not alone in England is the 
question of sectarian influence in the public schools a burning one. In 
Germany, however, it is not disputed under quite the same conditions. 
There it is a question of method and extent, or else one of the complete 
abolition of religious instruction in the public schools. And in many 
localities the only agitators are the teachers. In Bremen the teachers’ 
association proposed the complete abandonment of religious instruction 
at public expense and the reference of all religious instruction in the 
schools to the various denominations. In place of religious instruction 
they would have ethical instruction based upon fairy tales and myths, 
upon the best literature, and upon history, according tothe age and 
capacity of the pupil. This proposition has met with the severest con- 
demnation on the part even of liberal thinkers. The whole proposition 
may spring from sources known to be inimical to religion. Otherwise it 
is difficult for an American to see the ground of opposition. 


The Reform of the Prussian Girls’ Scheols. Long has the need of 
this been felt. Many have been the efforts and high the hopes for its 
achievement. But until about a year ago nothing was really accom- 
plished. Then the empress herself took hold of the matter, and it now 
looks as though something might be accomplished. It is proposed to 
enlarge the scope and change the purpose of the schools for girls in such 
a way as to prepare young women not only for domestic life, which has 
hitherto been the ruling idea, but also to prepare them for earning a 
living in the realm of intellectual toil, and also to recognize that a woman 
not only can attain, but ought to be granted the privilege of attaining a 
liberal education for her own sake, regardless of any use to which she may 
or may not put it. Hence it is proposed to give girls at least some kind 
of a gymnasium training, in the sense which it is given to boys, in 
order that they may be prepared to enter the universities as students. 
Truly the world moves, when Germany deliberately plans to prepare 
women for admission to universities on equal terms with men. 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


ALFRED AvsTIN’s poem, “The Door of Humility,” is eompared with 
Tennyson‘s “In Memoriam” not to the advantage of the latter by W. H. 
Mallock in the August number of the National Review (London) in an 
article entitled “Two Poet Laureates on Life.” This comparison expands 
into a discussion of the merits of the great laureate and the little one. Mr. 
Mallock makes a bold defense of Alfred Austin. He says the present 
laureate’s latest volume brings us face to face with the history of modern 
thought, and that the task attempted in “The Door of Humility” is the 
same as that in “In Memoriam.” Having virtually the same theme Mr. 
Austin’s treatment of it is sufficiently like Lord Tennyson’s to suggest and 
to demand comparison. Lord Tennyson based his poem on a well-known 
biographical incident. Mr. Austin has recourse to a story which, though 
typical, is itself imaginary. His hero, representing a mind affected by 
modern thought in such a way as to render the old faith untenable, is 
engaged to the orthodox daughter of an orthodox English clergyman. The 
affection which she gives is as deep as that which she has inspired; but 
she gradually finds out that her lover, though he shrinks from betraying 
the fact to her, has entirely lost the beliefs on which her own life is 
founded. He waits for her at the churchyard gate, and the two, by a low 
door, enter together and kneel in her father’s church; or he brings her 
flowers for the altar, and reverently watches her as she arranges them; 
but he cannot in the long run hide from her the fatal secret that, instead 
of joining in her worship, he is thinking only of the worshiper. One day, 
accordingly, he is surprised by receiving a letter in which she gives him 
to understand that, despite her undiminished attachment, what she takes 
to be his intellectual pride has placed a barrier between them, unsur- 
mountable so long as it exists, and enjoins him to leave her until this 
pride has been conquered, and his dormant faith has been left free to 
recover itself. “When this happens,” she says, “you will find me at the 
low door waiting for you; and through it—through ‘the door of humility’— 
you and I will once more enter the church together.” The lover, thus dis- 
missed, departs into a voluntary exile, and endeavors to bring himself 
back, in the course of his lonely travels, to an attitude of mind which shall 
satisfy the requirements of the believing Monica. He visits successively 
Switzerland, Florence, Rome, Constantinople, Athens, and Delphi. At 
Delphi a letter reaches him, in which Monica begs him to return to her. 
She is ill, she says—perhaps dying. She ought not to have sent him 
away, and she recognizes that the fatal pride has been rather hers than his. 
The lover returns, but only to find her dead; but she has left a letter con- 
taining her final advice to him, which is, that whether he can share her 
faith or no, he should struggle to make the best of his own God-given 
genius, thereby doing God’s work, even if faith in God is denied to him. 

The various places which Mr. Austin’s pilgrim visits represent the 
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phases of thought through which he passes in his search for faith. “Ip 
Switzerland his aim is to discover whether the desired spirit of belief can- 
not b2 awakened in him by the majesty of nature pure and simple. The 
result of the experiment is definite and soon reached. ‘The mountains, 
though they soar so high,’ and blend in their meadows blue gentian with 
edelweiss, are after all no nearer to God than he is. He accordingly turns to 
Italy, where nature, beautiful as she shows herself, is merely a background 
to humanity past and present; and here he sees the typical passions of life 
assuming their fairest forms in association with the most ancient faiths. 
In things such as these he remembers that he had found peace formerly; 
but he had found it in them then only because he had brought it with him. 
They can give him no peace now. He leaves Florence dissatisfied, and 
passes on to Rome. At Rome he is confronted with memorials of one 
religion after another—pagan, early Christian, and papal—all appealing 
to him as symbols of what is immortal in human nature, but each at war 
with the others. Could they only sink their differences and unite in their 
points of agreement, he would enter the door of humility, join in their 
common worship, and go back to Monica in a frame of mind that would 
satisfy her. But this is a mere dream. It belongs to the world of the 
impracticable. In the religion of Mohammed, however, something of the 
kind is realized. That at all events is simple. It is made up of essentials. 
It is monotheism in its clearest and most operative form. At Constanti- 
nople he examines it as a working force. And what sort of religion does 
he find it? The simplicity is the simplicity of barbarism—of the male 
uncivilized by any reverence for the female, and offering the male a para- 
dise in which the female is the mere minister to his pleasures. The relig- 
ion of Mohammed will not do for our pilgrim; so he turns once more to 
antiquity. He turns to it as it survives in Greece. Here he learns once 
more one of the lessons which he learnt at Rome. The principles represented 
by Zeus, Pallas, and Aphrodite are not dead. They survive in the human 
breast; but the Greek theology provided no efficient control of the sensual 
or sensuous principles by the higher and more intellectual—in this respect 
comparing unfavorably with Christianity and its ‘Creator Spiritus.’ The 
pilgrim, nevertheless, contrives to receive at Delphi a more serviceable 
inspiration than any that has come to him elsewhere during his travels. 
The gods of other ages still survive as symbols for those who are capable 
of understanding them; and it is natural for us to regret that they now 
live as symbols only, but this regret is unmanly. As the pilgrim is linger- 
ing about the Castalian water an ‘unseen oracle’ bids him return home, and 
devote himself to the practical activities which the old symbolism sym- 
bolized. This advice is actually echoing in his ears when Monica’s letter 
reaches him, which summons him back to England, and her second letter— 
a posthumous one—-which he receives on his belated arrival, repeats the 
wisdom of the oracle in the language of a devout Christian, who has by 
this time learnt charity towards those who do not agree with her, and dies 
perceiving that men must be led to spiritual truth by different ways accord- 
ing to their different natures.” 

Mr. Mallock says the present laureate fails to secure the hearing he 
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deserves for the reason that he writes in a way which is like pelting his 
audience with stones as soon as he has induced them to listen to him. 
Nevertheless the critic declares that “‘while Alfred Austin is constantly 
inaccurate, insufficient, and self-obscuring in the execution of his poetry— 
presenting in these respects a marked contrast to his predecessor—he, 
in himself, equals, and probably excels Lord Tennyson in his general con- 
ception of what great poetry is. He realizes, indeed, more clearly than any 
other modern English poet, that the value of poetry depends primarily 
on the comprehensiveness of the view of life, and the experience of life, 
embodied in it. He realizes, as Goethe realized consciously, as Shakes- 
peare realized unconsciously, and as Rossetti did not realize at all, that 
the great poet must be a philosopher and a man of the world, besides 
being a man of song; that the gift of singing is subsidiary to what the 
song conveys; and that what it conveys must be the soul of the world, 
not the soul of the artist’s studio; and his superiority even to Lord Tenny- 
son in this respect is illustrated, as I have already hinted, by his strong 
historical sense—a sense in which Lord Tennyson was singularly deficient.” 
The appointment of Alfred Austin as Tennyson’s successor was generally 
regarded as the triumph of mediocrity. One explanation given of his 
selection is that the good Queen Victoria had to make her choice between 
on the one hand, this man, who was stainless, unblamable, sane, and a 
Christian, beside being a scholar and a linguist, and on the other hand, 
one who was a pagan, or one who was reported to keep doubtful company, 
or one who had been touched with insanity. We are not ready to accept 
the whole of this offered explanation, but it helps to make a little more 
intelligible the appointment of the present Poet Laureate, and should pro- 
tect him from the ribaldry which calls him “Poet Lariat.” 

Tennyson’s conclusion is that intellectual perplexities and doubts may 
best be disposed of by listening to the voice of the heart which is more 
trustworthy than the head. The lesson of Austin’s poem is that by practical 
fidelity to duty in virile and strenuous action the faith which had come to 
seem like a fading dream may become once more a vivid and indubitable 
reality. This lesson is an idealized elaboration of the final moral of 
“Candide”—“it is necessary to cultivate our garden.” A nobly active life 
is the best disperser and dispeller of philosophic doubt. Mr. Mallock, 
criticizing some defects of Mr. Austin’s style, wishes he would always 
write as faultlessly as in the two following quatrains, referring to his 
wanderings through Florence, when revisiting it after a long absence: 


“Where Buonarotti’s plastic hand 
Made marble block from Massa’s steep 
Dawn into day at his command 
Then plunged it into Night and Sleep. 


“No later wanderings can dispel 
The glamour of the bygone years: 
And through the streets I know so well, 
I can scarce see my way for tears.” 


Or as in these two verses: 
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“They [the peasants] kneel as they were taught to kneel 
In childhood, and demand not why, 

But, as they chant or answer, feel 
A vague communion with the sky. 


“The fluttering of the fallen leaves 
Dimples the leaden pool awhile; 

So Age impassively receives 
Youth’s tale of troubles with a smile.” 


Or as in the following from another person: 


“Goodnight! The hawk is in its nest, 
And the last rook hath dropped to rest. 
There is no hum, no chirp, no bleat, 
No rustle in the meadow-sweet. 


“The woodbine, somewhere out of sight, 
Sweetens the loneliness of night. 

The sister stars that once were seven, 
Mourn for their missing mate in heaven.” 


In all these passages the thought is clear, complete and chastened. The 
language is limpid and musical. The poet’s meaning sings itself, without 
being open to a doubt. There is no straining after effect, and yet there 
are no lapses into bald slovenly prose.” 

In the same number of the National Review, Mr. Maurice Low writes 
from an English standpoint on “American Affairs.” He says that if this 
were in 1908 instead of 1906, and if conditions then were what they are 


now, the two presidential candidates would be Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Bryan. He recalls that before the National Republican Convention of 
1900, Theodore Roosevelt declared that he did not want and would not 
accept the Vice-Presidential nomination; and he meant it with all his 
might; he was absolutely sincere. But when the time came he was power- 
less in the grasp of events, and the nomination was forced upon him in 
spite of himself. (This brings to mind the exceedingly able argument by 
Dr. D. D. Thompson, editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, in 
a recent number of Collier’s Weekly, in which Dr. Thompson shows that 
Mr. Roosevelt is now serving his first Presidential term and not his sec- 
ond, having only filled out McKinley’s term as Acting President, and not 
as President.) Mr. Low expresses great admiration for the intellectual 
capacity and high character of Secretary Taft and Secretary Root, both 
statesmen in the truest and best sense of the word, either of whom would 
make an admirable President and maintain the high traditions of that 
great office. Yet he says, “It is no reflection on them to say that neither of 
them has gripped the popular imagination as Mr. Roosevelt has; neither 
commands more than a small fraction of his personal following. Root 
and Taft may be more profound and logical, and yet to the country at 
large both are little more than names, while Roosevelt is a strong and 
fascinating personality, the most vivid, scintillating and prismatic per- 
sonality in the history of American politics.” He says: “Roosevelt, like 
Loyola or Wesley, and other men of that stamp, from the days of Peter 
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the Hermit, is a propagandist, who loves to exhort, and necessarily must 
preach against existing evils.” The agitation against the criminal rich, 
who are the worst promoters of anarchy—against law breaking trusts and 
monopolies; the prosecution of corporation officials, the control of railways, 
the proper inspection of Chicago packing houses; all these movements for 
the protection of the many from the criminal greed of the few, are spoken 
of as evidence of a moral awakening, a new ethical! spirit in the American 
people. Mr. Low says: “Senator Beveridge, who has already had a bril- 
liant career, and of whom even more brilliant things are predicted, recently 
said: ‘What you are seeing is a national movement for the moral regenera- 
tion of business,’ and the view he takes is this: After the Civil War the 
nation plunged into money-getting. Its whole energy was wrapped up in 
that pursuit. Broadly speaking, the question of how the money was got 
was a minor matter; the important thing was for the nation to grow rich. 
The nation did grow rich; it succeeded beyond the wildest dreams of the 
past. Now the time has come when the nation can set itself to the con- 
sideration of how money should be made, and it is vastly to the country’s 
credit that it is grappling with that problem in a stern and remorseless 
manner.” 


A GLimpse of the rapid progress of world-affairs in many nations is 
given in the editorial comments of The Westminster Review (London) for 
September. Referring to the Czar of Russia’s autocratic dissolution of the 
Duma, the legislature which he had created, the Westminster says: 
“Strangely enough, at the very time that the Duma is dissolved, the Shah 
of Persia, troubled by internal dissensions, and largely influenced by the 
example of Russia, has at length conceded the popular demand by estab- 
lishing a National Council, comprising representatives of all classes from 
princes to tradesmen. Should this new departure prove successful, as we 
hope it may, Persia in her turn will afford her great neighbor an object les- 
son that may well have the happiest influence upon Russia’s future destiny. 
It would appear that not only Persia but—wonder of wonders!—China 
also is to have a Parliament. A Reuter’s telegram, dated Peking, August 
21, tells us that ‘The Commissioners who recently returned from their 
tour abroad recommend a gradual change to Constitutional Government, 
taking ten or fifteen years to educate the people to adapt themselves to 
the new régime.” In an article on “The Proper Sphere for Sport,” is the 
following: “The history of civilization shows that a great access of wealth 
and ease leads to an abnormal growth of amusements, which become a 
serious object in life, instead of being a recreation to fit men for their work. 
Let us see to it that we do not come down from our high estate as Rome did 
in days gone by!” An article on “The Beauty of Life” sets forth the views 
of William Morris, who was not only an artist and a poet, but a prophet with 
a message for his times. His gospel related to the joy and beauty of life, 
and the dignity and happiness of labor when properly surrounded. He 
was especially troubled at the sordid ugliness of modern towns, and their 
lack of trees and open spaces. Of this he wrote: “Until our streets are 
decent and orderly and our town gardens break the bricks and mortar 
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every here and there, and are open to all people; until our meadows, even 
near our towns, become fair and sweet, and are unspoiled by patches of 
hideousness; until we have clear sky over our heads and green grass 
beneath our feet; until the great drama of the seasons can touch our work. 
men with other feelings than the misery of winter and the weariness of 
summer; till all this happens our museums and art schools will be but 
amusements of the rich; and they will soon cease to be of any use to them 
also, unless they make up their minds that they will do their best to give 
us back the fairness of the earth. When art comes to its own, it will make 
our streets as beautiful as the woods, as elevating as the mountain sides; 
it will be a pleasure and a rest, and not a weight upon the spirits to come 
from the open country into a town; every man’s house will be fair and 
decent, soothing to his mind and helpful to his work; all the works of 
man that we live amongst and handle will be in harmony with nature, 
will be reasonable and beautiful; yet all will be simple and inspiriting, 
not childish nor enervating; for as nothing of beauty and splendor that 
man’s mind and hand may compass shall be wanted from our public 
buildings, so in no private dwelling will there be any signs of waste, 
pomp, or insolence, and every man will have his share of the best.” The 
author of the article says: ‘““When the refinement of art, music, and culture 
generally are lacking in a community, and thought is concentrated on 
what are regarded as the ‘practical’ affairs of life, the tastes of the lower 
classes will inevitably run towards low sports and vulgar pleasures. Even 
the few who keep themselves from such live incomplete and colorless lives. 
In the ‘hurrying blindness of civilization,’ the higher graces and pleasures 
of life are regarded as of no account, or as luxuries that may be sought 
after when the bodily needs and appetites have been satisfied; but it is 
just these things that raise mankind above the level of the animal. When 
we have food, clothing, and shelter we have only got the animals’ share 
of life, and our working population are thought to have all they have a 
right to ask for when these are secured to them; but the higher needs of 
the soul are of even a more essential and practical nature than the require- 
ments of the body, for they go to mold the character and make life worth 
living. Anything that tends to divert the mind from the sordid necessi- 
ties of life is good for a man or a community; everything that brightens 
existence, even in its outward aspect, as color, light, music, art, harmonious 
movement, or the fall of sparkling water, is elevating in its tendency. 
When the urban councilors of X refuse to make the fountain play 
because of the expense to the rates, they are not acting in the interests 
of the inhabitants. I venture to say that the constant sight of the splashing 
water, and the murmuring sound of its fall, would be of as much benefit 
to the people as the Free Library, for the support of which a penny rate 
is levied; for the brightness of the fountain everyone would share and 
appreciate; whereas only a minority of the population use the library, 
and of these probabiy but a smal percentage derive genuine profit from 
their reading.” 
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The Song of Ages. By REGINALD J. CAMPBELL. 12mo, pp. 308. New York: A.C. Arm- 
strong and Son. Price, cloth, net, $1.25. 


Another volume of seventeen sermons from the minister of the City 
Temple, London, not all uniformly equal to his best, but full of the same 
quality and the same urgency, the same directness. In the title-sermon 
on the “Song of Moses and the Lamb” (Rev. 15. 3), Mr. Campbell says: 
“Sir Thomas More, going to the scaffold in the days of Henry VIII for 
his faith, sang the Song of Moses and the Lamb. He had no bitter com- 
plaint to offer; there was no self-pity in his mind; he went bravely and 
quietly to the scaffold without fear. It was all one to him—earth today, 
heaven tomorrow, both with God. When he died, as while he lived, he 
sang the great Song. John Bunyan in Bedford Gaol—compare him with 
some of the servants of the Most High with whom you and I have to do 
at the present hour, full of complaining and self-pity and whining. Noth- 
ing of this in Bunyan; he rejoices that he is counted worthy to be cruci- 
fied with Christ. Whether in prison or out of it, he sang the great Song. 
Not long ago, I heard that song sung at a grave side. It was the funeral 
of a Salvation Army lassie, at which I officiated. To my surprise, when 
the burial service was over, except the benediction, the little company of 
friends surrounded the coffin and broke forth in rapturous songs of joy 
and gladness. She had wished it so, and it was fitting, for her beautiful 
life of sacrifice and unselfish service was itself a song of triumph; and 
her friends were only doing now over her ashes what she was doing before 
the Throne—singing the Song of Moses and the Lamb.” John G. Paton, 
the veteran missionary of the South Sea Islands, tells of the influence 
his father’s daily habits had on the life of the home. The father was a 
poor man, a stocking weaver, in one of the poor districts of Scotland; but 
he was a man of prayer. There was one little room into which he retired 
daily, and sometimes several times a day: and the great missionary says: 
“We children got to understand by a sort of spiritual instinct, for the 
thing was too sacred to be talked about, that prayers were being poured 
out there for us as though by the high priest within the veil of the Holy 
of Holies. We occasionally heard the pathetic echoes of the trembling 
voice pleading; as if for life, and we children learned to slip out and in, 
past that door on tiptoe, and not to disturb the holy converse. The outside 
world might not know, but we knew whence came that happy life, that 
new-born smile that was always dawning in my father’s face. It was a 
reflection from the divine presence in the consciousness of which he lived. 
Never in temple or cathedral or mountain or glen can I hope to feel that 
the Lord God is more near, more visibly walking and talking with men 
than under that humble cottage roof of thatch and open work. Though 
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everything else in religion were by some unthinkable catastrophe to be 
swept out of my memory or blotted from my understanding, my soul 
would wander back to those early scenes and shut itself up again in that 
sanctuary, and hearing still the echo of those cries to God, would hurl back 
at doubt with the victorious appeal: ‘He walked with God; why may not 
Ir” Quoting these words of John G. Paton, Mr. Campbell says: “Now 
I want you, young and old, who could not have written that passage, to 
weigh well this fact, that the experience of this old Scottish weaver, 
which cast such a spell on the life of his son, is as much a fact of the 
universe as the rain that is falling outside, and it needs to be accounted 
for and given its due place. It is the most precious thing in the whole 
range of possible human experience that a man might walk with God, 
that the light eternal might shine in his heart, that the soul might live. 
Truly this is life, to know God and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. 
There is no other life that is life indeed.” Here is a sample of the godly 
good-sense of the minister of the City Temple: “Yesterday I spent part of 
my time in answering a letter sent to me by a young man who attends 
here; it was put somewhat in this wise: ‘How can I know of a certainty 
that I belong to the Lord Christ?’ The writer wrote like a true man, as 
I doubt not he would speak like a true man. ‘I have small sympathy,’ he 
said, ‘with rhapsodies and lip-religion, but I do wish to discover the right 
way and walk in that. I have often prayed that the experiences of which 
I read as taking place in Wales and at the Albert Hall, and in the lives of 
the Augustines and Bunyans and Spurgeons of history, might have been 
mine; but God has never spoken to me that way, and I feel somehow 
perhaps that there may be something wrong with me, and I know it not; 
how can I know I belong to the Lord Christ?’ Through him I speak to all 
such as he. Conversion is a turning from sin and a turning toward God. 
Get firmly hold of that fact. Feelings are an endowment which may or 
may not accompany it; but the man whose heart is right with holiness 
and truth, whose face is turned that way, is of the seed of Abraham and 
the friend of God, however little he may feel himself worthy of the call.” 
That great old hero, John G. Paton, is quoted again and again. Once, 
when he was laboring all alone among the savages of the New Hebrides 
to bring them to the knowledge of Christ, an overwhelming sense of fail- 
ure and a great despondency came upon him. He tells of this experience 
thus: “In discouragement, almost in despair, one night, after long pray- 
ing, I fell into a deep sleep in my cabin, and God granted me a heavenly 
dream, or vision, which greatly comforted me, explain it how you will. 
Sweetest music, praising God, arrested me, and came nearer and nearer. 
I gazed toward it approaching, and seemed to behold hosts of shining 
beings bursting into view. The brilliancy came pouring all from one 
center, and that was ablaze with insufferable brightness. Blinded with 
excess of light, my eyes seemed yet to behold in fair outline the form of 
the glorified Jesus, but as I lifted them to gaze on his face the joy deep- 
ened into pain; my hand rose instinctively to shade my eyes. I cried out 
with ecstasy. The music passed farther and farther away, and I started up, 
hearing a voice saying in marvelous power and sweetness, ‘Who art thou, 
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O great mountain? Before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a plain.’ At this 
some will only smile, but to me it was a great and abiding consolation, 
and I kept repeating to myself: ‘He is Lord, and they are all minister- 
ing spirits. If he cheers me thus in His own work, I take courage, I 
know I shall succeed.’” Mr. Campbell, referring to Spurgeon’s childlike- 
ness of spirit, says that to the end of his days the great preacher was in 
the habit of speaking to God as simply about the affairs of his daily life 
as if he were a little child standing at his father’s knee. “At the close 
of his financial year he would present to God his account of his Father’s 
business. If his helpers and church officers told him that ends could not 
be made to meet, Mr. Spurgeon asked them to be perfectly certain of 
their facts; the columns were to be added up again, the balance was to be 
struck, and if it was on the wrong side, down knelt the great servant of 
God, big child that he was, and talked about it to his heavenly Father in 
this way: ‘Our Father, this is not our business; this is thy business; 
these are the accounts of God; this is the record of the work of God; we 
leave the adverse balance to the wisdom of God.’ He never was put to 
shame; the childlike quality, the unselfish devotion, the brave consecra- 
tion of C. H. Spurgeon did the work. God honored it; it is going on 
today.” In a sermon on “Why He was Scourged,” the preacher illustrates 
the spirit in which Christ suffered for us, by the following example: 
“Some time ago I watched with sympathetic interest the sorrow of a 
household in which were two sisters devoted to one another. One of them 
was dying of a painful disease, and the other one said to me, ‘It is terrible 
to look on and feel helpless.’ We know what she meant. Hardly a man 
or a woman but has felt like that. ‘Oh!’ she added, ‘if I could but have 
the disease too; if I could but let her know that I am suffering the same 
pain, it would be some satisfaction to me.’ It would have been none to 
the poor invalid, but we know what was meant by the watching sister; 
it was the solicitude of sympathy—if she could just share in the ill, it 
would have been something as an expression of her love. There is one 
illustration.of the mind of Christ, the desire of the Redeemer. Jesus, in his 
unswerving, undeviating attitude of love, took the position assumed by 
the sorrowing sister: He would enter in, he would search the depths of 
human experience, he could not save from without. There is nothing 
mechanical about moral deliverance; he had to come within, share and 
share between God and man. This is the atonement, or, as I prefer to 
call it, the at-rightment of the sin of the world.” Still another illustration 
is used to explain the spirit in which Christ suffers for and with the 
sinner: “Suppose I address one into whose family, into whose life, there 
has come one black sorrow because of the conduct of one member of that 
household. That boy of yours has caused anguish, disgrace, and scandal 
to attach themselves to an honored name. Your friends never dream of 
supposing that you are guilty; the lad’s father can lift up his head now, 
if he would, as much as he did before, as proudly and as bravely; men 
do not think of him as a thief or a scoundrel; they have only a word of 
pity for him. By and by your lad’s failure and sin will have been for- 
gotten, or, if referred to, it will only be spoken of with bated breath—a 
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moment’s allusion, and then the subject is past. But you—shall I say his 
mother?—you will never forget; every day and every hour of the day you 
will be thinking of that culprit who is trying to fight his way back to 
honesty and truth, perhaps in a foreign land, and your prayers daily 
ascend for him. You suffered as much as he suffered; when he fell 
you might almost be said to have stood in the dock with him and 
gone to the prison cell. He could not have endured more than you 
endured, because, in a sense, you were he, and so must ever remain. 
Now, as he struggles back to manhood, are not you struggling too? Is 
not his pain your pain? will not his victory be your victory? and would 
not you stand for him tomorrow against the whole world if you were 
called upon to do it and it would do any good? His life is as your life, 
your life is as his life; in a sense, his sin is your sin, and yet you did not 
sin it. You were with him all the way, yet there are some things you can- 
not do for him. Is there anybody that can? I turn back to the New Testa- 
ment where that mystery of vicarious suffering reaches its highest, at 
the cross of Calvary, and I read my answer there. Why was he scourged? 
Because he felt as you do, because Jesus could not leave humanity to its 
fate, because our failure is, in a sense, his failure; our sin, though it 
never was his sin, he regards as his sin. He takes our burden; our defeat 
he comes to turn into victory. This Christ has not quitted his work. This 
morning, as I speak to you, he is thinking of us, praying for us, planning 
for us, and 
‘Every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 
And every thought of holiness, 
Are his alone.’ 


All true repentance is a claim upon his holiness and the fruit of his vic- 
tory. It is true to say, and in no narrow and inconsequent sense, ‘He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are 
healed.’ ” 

The Folly of Unbelief. And Other Meditations. By J. H. Jowrrt, author of The Passion 
for Souls, ete. 16mo, pp. 128. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, cloth, net, 50 cents. 

A series of twenty-seven devotional meditations on subjects suggested 
by various texts of Scripture. With Jowett’s quality our readers are 
familiar from several previous notices of his books. The first meditation 
gives this little volume its title, and is a fair sample. It is on the words, 
“The fool has said in his heart, There is no God,” and is as follows: 
“*There is no God.’ That is what the fool said. Ah, but it was the way in 
which he said it that revealed him to be a fool. There are souls which 
just whisper to themselves: “There is no God,’ and the secret utterance fills 
their hearts with cold, benumbing fear. They have stepped from one 
calamity into another. The floods are out. All their ways are beaten up. 
The lines of their life are filled with perversity and confusion; and as 
they move amid the encircling desolations, a fear steals across their minds 
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and hearts with the chilling touch of a cold night-wind. ‘There is no 
God.’ They stretch out their poor ‘lame hand of faith,’ like blind, halt 
men feeling for some tangible support, and they seem to touch nothing. 
Are these the fools of the text? Nay, these are seekers, and eventually 
all seekers shall be finders, and shall come into the satisfying presence of 
the unveiled glory. Who, then, is the fool of the text? Let us read it 
again, and read between the lines. “The fool hath said—’ Now you must 
insert a shout of hilarious laughter. We miss the meaning of the words 
if we leave out the laugh. How much the laugh reveals! ‘The fool hath 
said in his heart: There is no God,’ and he said it with a laugh, a flippant 
laugh, a laugh which betokened a glad and welcome relief. Now the 
Scriptures affirm that the man who can say: “There is no God,’ and say 
it with a laugh, is a ‘fool,’ and by ‘fool’ is meant something infinitely more 
than senseless or unwise. The word ‘fool,’ as used in the Old Testament, 
is not an intellectual term, denoting want of wisdom; it is a moral term, 
denoting lack of virtue. Here, then, is the full force of the psalmist’s 
words. The man who can say: “There is no God,’ and can say it with a 
light and jubilant laugh, is a fool; at his heart there is moral rottenness; 
there is badness at the very core of his being. Why does ‘the fool’ say, 
‘There is no God’? Because that is what the fool wishes to believe. The 
wish is the father to the thought. Our wishes exercise a far more tyran- 
nical dominion in our lives than we commonly suppose. Our wishes play 
round about our minds, and shape and color our judgments. There are 
no ‘idle wishes.’ All wishes enshrine a certain influence, and tend to 
determine the lines and issues of life. We have evidence of their power 
on the commonest planes of life. For instance, I wish that a certain thing 
may happen. That wish will not travel alone. Its influence inevitably 
works to drag the judgment after it. Let the wish be persisted in, and I 
shall come to believe that the certain thing will happen. Let the wish 
be still further deepened and intensified, and I may come to believe that 
the certain thing has happened. There are multitudes of imstances in 
which men have believed that certain events have occurred, when in 
reality the entire transaction has been confined to the realm of desire. 
The judgment has been lured into practical deception by the sheer power 
of an intense desire. The wish was the father to the thought. But where 
do wishes come from? They arise out of our character as naturally and 
as inevitably as fragrance exhales from a rose, or a noisome stench from 
a cesspool. If my heart be like a garden, abounding in beautiful flowers 
and fruits, the wishes that exhale from it will be full of sweet and pleas- 
ant influence. But if my heart abound in uncleanness, the wishes that 
arise from it will be noisome and impure. As Iam,I wish. As I wish, I 
come to think. As I think, I judge. ‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he.’ Here, then, is the man of the text with the badness in his heart. 
He is a fool, morally degenerate. Out of his pollution corresponding 
wishes arise. He wishes there were no God. Then his wishing determines 
his thinking. He comes to think there may be no God. And at last, with 
impious hilarity, and with a note of most unholy triumph, ‘the fool says 
in his heart—There is no God.’ He begins by defying God: he ends by 
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denying God. What is the lesson of it all? It is just this—that all sin 
works toward unbelief. All godlessness creates a desire that there were 
no God, and tends to snare the judgment into a practical atheism. Let 
us pray for clean hearts. It is in these that safety lies. Let us pray the 
Lord to rid us of all defilement. And if perchance there be lurking within 
our hearts some hidden sin, which like a secret tumor is sickening the 
entire life, let us go before the Lord with the psalmist’s prayer upon our 
lips: ‘Cleanse Thou me from secret faults.’ ‘Create within me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.’” 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
The Bible as English Literature. By J. H. GARDINER. i2mo, pp. 42. New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 

In these studies of the Bible Professor Gardiner uses only the Author- 
ized Version, from which all his quotations are taken. He says that if 
ever the Revised Version shall become English Literature, it may then 
be so used, but not now. He assumes the fact of inspiration without 
defining it. He holds that no literary study of the Bible can hope for 
success which is not reverent in tone, and that any critic who should 
approach it arrogantly or superciliously would miss not only its authorita- 
tive message but also all that has given the Book its power as literature 
and its lasting and universal appeal. In his Introduction he says that the 
Bible has a place apart by itself, because it has always been and still is 
venerated as the Word of God, and also because all its literary characteris- 
tics and the purpose of its writers are different from those which lie 
behind any other book. The next thing he says about the Bible is that 
as English literature, it is a single book and not a “library of books.” 
The various parts of the Bible, whether they come from David's time or 
Paul’s, lie together in our minds as one, belonging to a single land and a 
single marvelous unfolding of history. Moreover, its inspiration is differ- 
ent from any other. The instinct of mankind puts the sayings of Isaiah 
and Amos, of Paul and John on a higher level than the sayings of Socrates 
or of Marcus Aurelius, and puts the words of Jesus in a place apart and 
above them all. This inspiration pervades the Book. The Book is one, 
and even the differences between the Old Testament and the New are slight 
and negligible compared with the difference between the whole Book and 
any other literature in the world. Through the entire Book there is the 
unswerving sense that there is a living, personal God in the world whose 
sway is justice and righteousness and love, and whose service is man’s 
highest duty. All these facts give to the Bible an essential, underlying, 
vital unity. The English Bible also has a palpable unity of style, a direct- 
ness and simple nobility marking the whole, and making it the one pure 
and lofty standard for the development of our language; a style of unsur- 
passed dignity and unfading vigor, which sets it apart from all other books 
in the English language. Thus, whether we consider the substance or the 
style of the Bible, it shows itself to be a single book, and in a sense far 
different from that in which the works of Shakespeare, for instance, are 
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one. Between the Old Testament and the New there is no gulf. Bven 
the literary forms are continuous and overlapping. The apocalyptic form 
which comes to its full growth in Daniel is carried over into Revelation. 
The Psalms and the Magnificat and the Nunc Dimittis in Saint Luke 
are in the same form of literature. Moreover, the first three Gospels are 
indistinguishable in style from analogous portions of the Old Testament. 
Thus by a complex and manifold unity the Book is made one from Genesis 
to Revelation. This Book, handed down from ancient ages, is the one 
book which, existing in English for three hundred years, has reached the 
hearts and expressed the deepest feelings of all classes of English-speak- 
ing people, and has so worked itself into the bone and sinew of English 
literature, and of the English tongue, that today our common speech is 
full of its phrases. Professor Gardiner discusses in different chapters 
the “Narratives” and the “Poetry of Scripture,” “The Wisdom Books” 
(Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Job), “The Epistles of the New Testament,” 
“The Prophecy,” “The Apocalypse,” “The Translation,” and “The King 
James Bible.” He makes plain that philosophical analysis cannot get at 
the secret of the Bible’s power, nor at the nature of religious and spiritual 
experience. These lie in a realm not irrational but super-rational; beyond 
man’s understanding but not beyond his touch. The things of the Spirit 
are spiritually discerned. From the point of view of literature, the power 
of the written word is manifest in its ability to stir up feeling, the deepest 
emotions of man’s nature. Bacon’s apothegm, “Dry light is ever the best,” 
has no place here. The sensations and emotions of man, which do not 
change with the ages, are the permanent foundations of the mental life. 
The glory of the sun and moon and stars affects us in the same way that 
it did Saint Paul; and we today at the call of his words rise on uprushes 
of feeling like his own to regions above the dust and turmoil of the pres- 
ent life. Paul expresses immeasurable thought, now by the pregnant figure 
of the sowing of the grain, and now by a pure ejaculation of the triumph 
of the soul over matter, in the cry, “O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory?” Much is said against mysticism. Mysticism 
covers a region or reality where cold intellectual analysis cannot enter, 
but can only grope blindly along its borders. Mysticism veils the knowl- 
edge which lifts the soul into certitude in its spiritual experiences. Man’s 
highest experiences cannot be diagramed. If the blazing message which 
burned into Paul’s soul on the Damascus road was of infinite (and eternal) 
significance, if it concerned the inscrutable things of God, it could not be 
reduced to the sharpedged definiteness which philosophical analysis 
desires. At best, man can attain only to glimpses of such realities, and 
then necessarily by intuition, not by reasoning; and such visions of 
supernatural realities can be communicated to other men only by such 
nobly figurative language as sets the imagination soaring. It is only by 
virtue of the deep feeling which always goes with religious knowledge 
attained by intuition that the human mind can soar to the eternal and the 
infinite. And man’s great glimpses of transcendent realities can be conveyed 
in language only by the adumbrations and kindling figures of lofty and 
half-poetic speech. These are some of the things Professor Gardiner says in 
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discussing the language of Paul’s epistles. Speaking of the incomparable 
greatness and majesty of the Biblical literature, he says that even the 
greatest of Shakespeare’s works, when put beside Job and the Psalms and 
Revelation. seem trivial and ephemeral. The Bible is written in a mood 
to which all mere art seems a petty juggling with trifles and an attempt 
to catch things insignificant and perishing, while everlasting verities and 
entities are slipping by. The Bible makes modern literature seem 
garrulous and chattering: even the great literature of the Greeks is light 
and loose in comparison with the compression and massiveness of the Old 
Testament. This cool and poised solidity, this grave and weighty com- 
pression, marks and befits the eternal Book. No part of the Old Testa- 
ment sets any store by the subjective impressions of its writer, cares not 
even for the preservation of his name. The writer is of no account: the 
message is all. The Book is austerely preoccupied with the lasting and 
the real, and above all forever possessed by an overwhelming sense of 
the immediate presence of a God who is omnipotent and inscrutable. This 
constant preoccupation with the eternal and the superhuman gives to the 
Biblical literature a sense of proportion which separates it from all other 
writings. In comparison with the will of the Almighty, the joys and 
griefs, the ambitions, and earthly fortunes of any single writer in the 
Bible are as vanity. It is as if, in the marginal reading of Ecclesiastes 
3, God had “set eternity in their heart.” In modern literature it is hardly 
possible to find any author who has not some touch of that restless egotism 
and self-consciousness which are the curse of the artistic temperament; 
in the Bible there is no author who was not free from it. In this absorp- 
tion with the solid and abiding facts of supreme reality, this unerring and 
unswerving instinct for the everlasting, and this constant sense of the 
immediate presence of Almighty God, the Bible stands alone in human 
literature. The qualities which mark the Biblical style are simplicity 
and earnestness, and a directness of statement which gives it unequaled 
power to carry its readers with it. The books of the Bible set forth state- 
ments of facts, not apologies or explanations or justifications of facts; 
and the effect of this affirmativeness is to give to the Bible incomparable 
virility, robustness, and convincingness. It may be said that other books 
approximate greatness in proportion as they have something of the Bible’s 
earnestness, directness, unconsciousness, and prepossession with the 
higher sides of life. Moreover, noble and uplifting purpose is an impera- 
tive condition of worthy or useful literature. Spenser’s Faerie Queene is 
a glorification of purity and the virtues of chivalry; Addison aimed to 
reform the licentious manners of his day; the one constant motive of 
Swift’s morbid genius was to castigate the vices and follies of men; and 
Dr. Johnson, the stoutest Englishman of them all, was a conscious and 
purposed force for righteousness. The nineteenth century opened with the 
aspiring dreams of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley; and its great 
prose writers, Thackeray, Dickens, Carlyle, Ruskin, Emerson, and the rest, 
were all consciously preachers, and largely Bible-molded, Bible-inspired 
men. Professor Gardiner sums up all this by saying that our English 
Bible has made all noble English literature, and stands as the norm by 
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which all literary excellence is measured; that all writing in English that 
has any ambition to belong to literature must accept it as the standard, 
and that if any writing departs far from the characteristics of the English 
Bible, in any way, it is not good English writing. By all these tokens 
the Bible, which is all mankind’s book of salvation, and making a univer- 
sal appeal to the human race, has been, by its wonderful translation into 
English, especially fitted to be the supreme book of the dominant English- 
speaking race the world over and the ages through. What we have taken 
from Professor Gardiner’s able book, for the purpose of exhibiting its 
quality, is from the parts most acceptable to us. Its value is in showing 
the manifold and transcendent superiority of the Divine Book. 


Lady Baltimore.” By OWEN WI8STER. 12mo, pp. 406. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

Owen Wister’s way of telling a story is continuously different from that 
of anybody else. The London Times notes the fragrant atmosphere of 
lavender pervading this book; the New York Tribune thinks spontaneous 
vivacity its chief charm; various Southern papers say it shows us the old 
South as her lovers know her. Kings Port, the scene of the story, is sup- 
posed to be Charleston, South Carolina. This is the author’s picture of 
it: “The most lovely, wistful and appealing town in America; whose visi- 
ble sadness and distinction seem to speak audibly in the sound of the 
quiet waves that ripple round her southern front, and in the church-bells 
on Sunday morning, and to breathe not only in the soft salt air but in the 
perfume of every old-fashioned rose that blooms behind the high garden 
walls of falling mellow-tinted plaster; Kings Port, the retrospective, the 
belated, who from her pensive porticoes looks over her two rivers to the 
marshes and the trees beyond, the live-oaks, veiled in gray moss, brooding 
over their memories! Were she my city, how I should love her!” To us 
the value of the book is its sympathetic and delicate dealing with the old 
South, its prejudices, principles, and feelings. Southerners contemplating 
his picture of their land seem ready to say to this Philadelphia author in 
the words of the Girl behind the Counter, “You've been really quite nice,” 
meaning “for a Northerner.” Owen Wister thinks friendliness between the 
sections is retarded chiefly by tactless newspapers; and, we will add, by 
political demagogues in want of better issues, who “fire the Southern heart” 
in order to ride into power on excited sectional passions an\] who often lead 
the South blindfold against its own interests. In this story “the yellow 
rich” of the North, as Mr. Wister calls them, appear pitiably cheap and 
coarse and vulgar in contrast with the refinement of Kings Port’s natives. 
The “lower classes with dollars and no grandfathers who live in palaces at 
Newport and look forward to everything and back to nothing” are hit hard 
in this Philadelphian’s book. He says the sweet dignity of Kings Port 
ladies would teach our bulging automobilists, our unlicked insolent boy- 
cubs, our loud alcoholic girls, and al] such wallowing creatures, whose 
money has merely gilded their bristles, what American refinement once 
was. Because of the good manners we have lost, the decencies we have 
banished, and the standards we have lowered, we look back to real refine- 
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ment as to the classics, fine things in a dead language. It is written here 
that the conversation of the yellow rich fashionables would shock ani 
scandalize the Paris demi-monde ; that our big men fifty years ago thought 
of their country and what they could make it, while our big men now 
think of their country and what they can make out of it; that good taste 
ought to be a restraint akin to religion; and that even one who does not 
bow to the Bible nor obey all the Ten Commandments is bound not as a 
believer but as a gentleman to observe the difference between grossness and 
refinement, and to have and keep a certain moral elegance, as the pagan 
Greeks did. Moral] elegance is necessary to mere decency. One man in this 
book goes to church because he likes to kneel where his mother said her 
prayers; and in that spot he does not ask himself over-curiously what he 
believes, but gives himself up to the sense of Some One above him, within 
him—a sort of Greater Self, the sense of whose presence is the life- 
breath of religion. Thinking of the world-wide consequences of the last 
armed conflict of this Nation, Mr. Wister calls it “that momentous picnic, 
the Spanish war.” The New York Evening Post is characterized thus: 
“Habitual over-indulgence in blaming has given it a painful stutter when 
attempting praise. It is the sprucely written sheet of the supercilious; 
the after-dinner pill of the American who prefers Europe; our Republic’s 
common scold, the Xantippe of journalism, the paper without a country.” 
A clever New Yorker once said, wittily, “What with the Sun making vice 
so attractive in the morning, and the Post making virtue so odious in the 
evening, it is very hard for a man to be good in New York.” The hopeless 
plight of American liberty is thus described: “Money’s golden hand is 
tightening on the throat of liberty while the labor union stabs liberty in 
the back—for trusts and unions are both trying to kill liberty.” Socialists 
are called “untrained puppies of thought.” The following seems to be 
squinting at Professor Herron: “The more loftily a socialist vaporizes 
about the rights of humanity, the more wives and children he has probably 
abandoned penniless along the trail of his life.” Rather hard on “short- 
cuts” is the author: “Don’t make a boy study four years for a college 
degree; just cut the time in half, and you have a short-cut to education. 
Write it down in a Declaration that all men are equal; that settles it; you'll 
notice how perfectly equa] they all at once are. Vote for municipal owner- 
ship, government control of all large businesses, and so get rid of the 
wicked corporations and banish corruption off the earth! No, you won't. 
Such control will only put things into the hands of a new set of thieves 
and highwaymen. The dishonesty and corruption which run some of the 
corporations would run the government control. The only way to cure 
business and politics is by raising a crop of men who will be both strong 
and honest.” A Bostonian once said that the mission of America is to 
vulgarize the world. In Kings Port the house is pointed out in which one of 
the ladies of the old regime “took down” the Earl of Mainrftige when he 
visited there in 1840. The titled Englishman, being asked how he liked 
America, replied, “Very well, except for the people, who were so vuigar.” 
“What can you expect?” retorted the bright woman. “We’re descended from 
the English.” Of the happy marriage in which the felicity of Owen 
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Wister’s story culminates, it is said that, being solemnized in Kings Port, 
it escaped “the tarnishment of publicity.” It was indeed solemnized in 
sacred fashion—which could not be said of the blatant unions of the yel- 
low rich, who trivialize, or commercialize, or vulgarize, or bestialize their 
weddings; but solemnize them they don’t and can’t. No description of this 
sweet wedding appeared in any paper. All material things Kings Port lost 
by the war, but kept its sense of the preciousness of domestic privacy. And 
of it the Philadelphian says: “O Kings Port, may you never lose your grasp 
of that treasured privacy. May you never know the vulgar misery of 
the land where the reporter blooms, where if any joy or grief befall you, 
the public press rings your doorbell and demanis the particulars, and if 
you deny it the particulars, it makes them up and prints them and says 
something scurrilous about you into the bargain.” As to the present rotten- 
ness of smart society, this is said: “It is nothing new. When kings by the 
name of George sat on England’s throne, society was just as drunken, just 
as dissolute. Then a decent queen came, and society behaved itself. And 
now we have come round again to a reign of the Georges, only with the 
name changed.” And this also is safi: “A moral awakening will come. 
The flesh has had a long, luxurious, prosperous day. The hour of the 
spirit must be near striking.” In the very year in which Owen Wister 
copyrights his book, there are cheering signs of that moral awakening. 
The hour of the spirit is striking. 


The Philosophy of F. H. Jacobi. Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 6. By PROFESSOR 
ALEXANDER W. CRAWFORD, A. M., Ph. D., Beaver College, Pa. 8vo, pp. 9. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, paper, 75 cents. 

Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi (1743-1819) was one of the thinkers who, 
at the close of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth, 
adopted for their central philosophical position the principle of “faith.” 
Together with Hamann and Herder, he is called by the Germans a “faith- 
philosopher” in the original meaning of the term. Caught in the currents 
and cross-currents of speculation during the change from the old order 
to the new, he endeavored to avoid the difficulties of reasoned or discursive 
thinking by recourse to an immediate intuition of truth. In particular, 
faith constituted his defense against Kant, on the one hand, and Spinoza, 
on the other. From the phenomenalism of Kant, so Jacobi argued, there 
is no possible escape unless man is endowed with a direct apprehension of 
objective reality. Similarly, the necessarianism and pantheism of Spinoza 
can be met alone through the aid of an immediate revelation of supersen- 
sible verities. These views were stated by Jacobi in a loose and unsystem- 
atic fashion, and they drew down on him harsh criticism from many of 
his contemporaries, and in fact his formulation of the faith principle is 
hardly susceptible of successful defense. Nevertheless it is fair to remem- 
ber that his conclusions were misunderstood in his own time, as they have 
been often since. In his later writings he frequently speaks of “faith” as 
“reason,” using the two terms without distinction of meaning. Thus it is 
evident that in his deepest thought faith was not an irrational faculty, but 
reason in its highest form. His doctrine lacked the cogency which has 
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marked other appeals to faith in its ideal (ethical or spiritual) significance, 
but it was not, as on the surface it seemed to be, merely an appeal from 
reason bankrupt to irrational belief. The present monograph is a pains- 
taking account of Jacobi’s thinking, written apparently as a thesis for 
the doctor’s degree at Cornell University. Professor Crawford has dili- 
gently studied the works of Jacobi and the standard authorities concern- 
ing him. As a result of this inquiry he gives a careful and capable ex- 
position of the system, together with its historical setting and relation- 
ships. Beyond exposition, however, he rarely goes. If it should be said 
that his treatise has not added much to our knowledge of Jacobi’s work 
itself, or of its plaee in the development of philosophical and theological 
speculation, the answer, we judge, would be that there was not space, 
neither was it intended, to enter upon those matters. The limited purpose 
of the monograph is fully accomplished. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Reminiscences of My Childhood and Youth. By GEoRnG BRANDES. vo, pp. 357. New 
York: Duffield and Company. Price, cloth, $2.50 net. 

This book is called interesting partly for its naive and refreshing 
candor, partly for its revelation of the narrow parochialism of Scandi- 
navian life. When Brandes in his youth first visited Paris he depreciated 
French sculpture as compared with Danish, by writing: “I feel at every 
step that France has never had a Thorwaldsen, and that Denmark posses- 
ses an indescribable treasure in him. We Danes are and remain, in 
three or four directions, the first nation in Europe. This is pure and 
simple truth.” But the art treasures of the Louvre and the Luxem- 
bourg soon cured him of his provincial ignorance and prejudice and he 
learned that there are greater countries than Denmark. What an edu- 
eator and expander and enlightener is travel! The narrow parochial 
prejudice is seen when a Danish poet disparaged the beautiful women of 
the South as “Large, showy flowers without fragrance.” On Brandes’s 
return from France to Denmark he found the battle raging between science 
and revelation, knowledge and faith. He essayed the difficult part of 
opposing both the orthodox theologians and their assailants. Of a reli- 
gious crisis in his early life Brandes writes: “This crisis of my spiritual 
life proceeded from fountains of emotion which now shot up and filled 
my soul with their steady flow. A love for humanity flowed within me 
and watered and fertilized the fields of my inner world which had been 
lying fallow, and this love of humanity vented itself in a vast compassion. 
This absorbed me till I could hardly bear the thought of the poor, the 
suffering, the oppressed, the victims of injustice. It seemed to be my duty 
to work for them and to be disgraceful in me to enjoy the good things 
of life while so many were being starved and tortured. Walking the 
streets at night, I brooded over these ideas until I felt all the forces of 
my brain drawing me toward those who suffer. My heart bled with sym- 
pathy for society’s unfortunates. Then another mood asserted itself. I 
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felt an impulse to step forward as a preacher to the world around me, 
to the thoughtless and vicious, the hard-hearted and the cruel. I began 
to regard it as my duty to go out into the town and preach on the street 
corners, regardless of whether a lay-preacher like myself would encounter 
indifference or scorn. This course attracted me because it presented itself 
to me under the guise of the most difficult thing, and with the perversity 
of youth I thought difficulty the only criterion of duty. I only needed 
to hit upon something that seemed to me the right thing, and then sting 
myself with the taunting challenge spoken to my own soul, ‘You dare 
not do it’; and then all the daring that was in me, all my feelings of 
manly pride and honor, all my relish for grappling with the apparently 
insurmountable, would rise against ‘You dare not’, and prove to myself 
that I did dare. I took a small attic room in a poor neighborhood where, 
late at night, I heard the screams of poor women being beaten by drunken 
husbands returning from the taverns. But never had I felt myself so 
exalted in spirit, so blissfully happy, as in that room. My days slipped 
by in ecstasy; I felt myself a consecrated combatant in the service of the 
Highest. I used to treat my body austerely, to get it under control, eating 
little, and lying many a night on the bare floor instead of in bed, in order 
to harden myself. I crushed down youthful animalism so as to acquire 
complete mastery over myself and become a pure, strong, willing, obedient 
instrument in the hands of God for the victory of Truth. And I also 
plunged into study with an ardor and delight that carried me along to 
increasing knowledge and power month after month. My standard and 
test of devotion was a willingness to make sacrifices of comfort, self- 
indulgence, and worldly ambition. And if self-sacrifice were the criterion 
of nobleness, then Jesus was the Ideal, for who as self-sacrificing as he? 
I was entering the Christian spiritual life; I had attained the Christian 
mode of feeling, and my searching and striving mind found not only repose 
but rapture in prayer, and was elated and fired at the idea of being helped 
and protected by God.” He quotes the saying of Kierkegaard that it is 
only to the man with a consciousness of sin that Christianity is entirely 
intelligible and easily credible. Later, Brandes drifted into mental con- 
fusion and doubt, but even of that time he wrote: “Pray I had to. From 
my earliest childhood I had been accustomed in anxiety or need, to turn 
my thoughts toward a Higher Power, forming my wishes and needs into 
words and concentrating my soul in worship. This impulse to invoke 
help and comfort was inherited from a hundred generations of forefathers. 
Bedouins of the desert, iron-clad warriors, pious priests, roving sailors, 
traveling merchants, citizens of towns, and peasants in the country, all 
had prayed for centuries, and even from the beginning of time; especially 
the women, the hundreds of women from whom I was descended had cen- 
tered all their being in prayer. Because of this history behind me, and 
because of instincts that were in my very blood, I had to pray. Never to 
pray would be terrible. Never to fold one’s hands and raise one’s eyes 
above, but to live with eyes on the ground, and the heavens shut over- 
head, all alone in the universe—that would be horrible. If there were 
no eye in heaven to behold us, no ear to listen to our plaint, no hand to 
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protect and help, then were we abandoned and exposed on a desolate wild 
where the wolves are howling.” In later years Brandes was led away 
into that desolate wild, into sheer secularism, trying to solace and satisfy 
himself with such vague vagaries as the Religion of Progress, esthetics, 
pantheism, and the like. At the university he found the lectures appalling, 
consisting of a slow, sleepy dictation. A death-like dreariness brooded 
over the lecture-rooms. One professor especially had such an indifferent 
air toward his pupils that sitting at his desk he seemed to be saying, 
“T am a human being, but everything human is alien to me.” He tells 
of four or five old men, retired candle-makers, who used to stroll in the 
Park toward evening every day and sit together on a bench and talk 
cheerfully of their positive assurance of personal immortality. He tells 
of an enthusiastic young philologist who, in the midst of a discussion of 
the wonderful deciphering of cuneiform inscriptions, exclaimed, half in 
jest and half in earnest: “If a sf®ne were to fall down from the Sun, with 
an inscription in unknown signs of a strange language upon it, we should 
be able to make it out.” Brandes tells of a bright woman who found his 
manner so icy that she compared him to an unlighted glass candelabrum, 
hanging amid others all lighted up, having the gleam of the fire on the 
countless facets of its crystals, but without any fire of its own, and hav- 
ing nothing but cold polished prisms. He tells of meeting on a train in 
France an American family from Boston, the lady members of which 
were quite maternal toward him; one of them offering to mend his clothes 
for him if any needed repairs when they should reach the hotel. The 
husband was very pious and good-natured, had his pockets full of little 
hymn-books, and in his notebook many clippings of devotional verse which 
he read aloud in the railway carriage with much feeling. He tells of 
meeting in the Alps a young peasant woman whom some hard fate had 
brought thither from her early home in Normandy. When he congratu- 
lated her on living now amid the beautiful and sublime scenery of Swit- 
zerland, she exploded in a violent protest: “Beautiful place, this? The 
steep mountain, the bristly fir-trees and pine-trees, the snow up above and 
the dark lake far down below—how could any place be uglier? No fields, 
no pasture land, no fruit trees!” No indeed! If she had to mention a 
country that was really beautiful it was in France, dear Normandy. 
There was plenty of food there, fertile fields, rich crops; you need not 
go up or down hill; there, thank God, the land was flat, and comfortable 
to live on. Did I think rocks beautiful? She had not been down in the 
valley for five months, and higher than her house she had never gone and 
would not go. She let her husband go down for whatever was wanted 
for the house, while she sat and fretted against a life that was almost 
more than she could bear. To visit the Alps in summer is fine; to live 
there all the year is quite another experience. Some men were discussing 
genius and its eccentricities, when a woman who was knitting, broke 
in: “It is all a mistake that genius is marked by restlessness, refractori- 
ness, an irregular life, or the like. That is an antiquated and dis- 
credited superstition. True genius has no connection whatever with 
excesses and caprices; in fact, it is impossible without the strict 
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fulfilment of one’s duty. Genius is simple, straightforward, domesticated, 
industrious.” Brandes tells of meeting in Paris a big negro doctor from 
the Dutch West Indies, who was lionized in certain circles, a huge brute 
with a black bold physiognomy, whose conversation was one incessant 
brag. He claimed to be a discoverer and inventor equal to Columbus and 
Fulton. He had been persecuted for quackery, because all great men are 
persecuted—for example, Jesus was. He had made many prophecies of 
strange events which afterward happened. So powerful was his physical 
magnetism that he had performed marvelous cures by his touch. All 
these things he claimed for himself. Hideous though he was, the ladies 
were fascinated by his powerful brutality. He declared himself the great- 
est man alive. This monstrous black braggart was named Vries. Why 
did they not call him the bronze Walt Whitman? Of Paris Georg 
Brandes, the Dane, wrote: “It is the only city that wishes to be and is the 
capital not only of its own country, but of Europe.” In Rome he saw much 
of Vinnie Ream, the American girl who was chosen by Congress to carve 
a statue of Lincoln. He was more charmed by her than by almost any- 
body else, and writes much about her. He tells how, one Sunday, when he 
was going to the féte, she persuaded him to go with her to the American 
Chapel, where she was to sing in the service. He says: “On the walls of the 
chapel were the Ten Commandments and a few other quotations from 
Holy Writ, and over the altar ‘Do this in remembrance of me’ was lettered. 
I had to endure the sermon, which was awful. When we went out I said 
nothing, as I did not know but Vinnie might be somewhat moved, for she 
sang with great emotion at the end of the service. However, she merely 
took my arm and exclaimed: “That minister was the most stupid donkey 
I ever heard in all my life.’ Then she began a refutation of the sermon, 
which was on the words, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee.’ Vinnie thought 
no rational being would give a fig for forgiveness unless there followed 
with it a complete reinstatement to previous condition. What am I bene- 
fited if some Heavenly Being says to me, ‘I will pretend you have not 
done it,’ if I know that I have?” That is the way our auditors talk about 
us preachers if we do not make plain the meaning of Scripture in a way 
intelligible to them. The pulpit is no place for stupid donkeys or careless 
slovenly thinkers. Its first business is to be clear and convincing. In 
1871, Brandes wrote in his journal: “France has lost and will not recover 
her prominence. Paris will hold the same position as Athens had in the 
old Roman Empire: she will be merely the city of taste and esthetic 
delights; she will never again be the seat of power. The two cognate 
countries, Spain and Italy, are two peoples of which one is irretrievably 
rotten and the other is feebly convalescent. Germany may for a time 
exercise supreme sway in Europe. [This was just after Germany’s great 
victory over France.] But the future belongs neither to Germany nor to 
Russia, but if not to England herself, then to the great Anglo-Saxon race 
of which she is a part, and which has revealed a power of expansion and 
control in comparison with which that of other nations is as the small 
dust of the balance. North America is transforming other races into 
Anglo-Saxons. People of all nations who go there speak English in the 
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next generation, and in two generations have forgotten their native tongue 
and their ancestral country. The English have an enormous capacity for 
spreading themselves abroad; their language prevails; and the power of 
the Anglo-Saxon race can never be broken because it is based not on 
mere conquest but on assimilation, and that race is being rejuvenated 
and immensely reinforced in North America.” This prediction made by 
a discerning Dane thirty-five years ago has been fulfilled increasingly in 
every decade, and today points out the most conspicuous fact, the most 
irresistible and beneficent current, in world-affairs. Brandes found 
an Italian patriot who said when Rome had become the capital of a 
united Italy: “Solferino gave us Lombardy; Sadowa gave us Venice; Sedan 
gave us Rome. We had just sense enough to take advantage of fortunate 
circumstances, and just wisdom enough not to wreck our providentia! 
advantage by stupidity. Our worst trouble is indifference and indolence. 
Doice far niente is our languid watchword, which to our shame is repeated 
in our language the world over. But we will make things different in 
Italy, even if some of us have to work ourselves to death to bring the 
awakening to pass. With the aid of events we have created an Italy; it 
now remains to create Italians.” This is what our missions and schools 
in Italy, and especially in Rome, are helping to do—creating Italians of a 
new and better type. Those who are doing this work among Italians, 
whether in Italy or in America, find them interesting, lovable, responsive, 
and promising. Referring to the Italian language, Brandes quotes Byron’s 
words: 
“I love the language, that soft bastard Latin 
Which sounds as if it should be writ on satin.” 


S. H. Hadley of Water Street. By J. WiLBUR ‘CHAPMAN, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 289. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, net, $1.25. 

If anybody wants the most unanswerable “evidences of Christianity,” 
let him read this book and those companion volumes telling of rescue 
work in the wickedest slums, Down in Water Street, by S. H. Hadley, and 
The Life of Jerry McAuley. They prove, beyond possible gainsaying, the 
power of Christian faith to arouse the conscience, empower the will, and 
lift men from lives of sin and degradation to lives of manly self-contro! 
and joyous victory over sin. S. H. Hadley was indeed a miracle of grace. 
His life proves that the day of miracles has not ended. Doctor Chapman 
says in his Preface: “A great apostle of unbelief once said: ‘Show me one 
miracle which your God has worked and I will believe in him.’ If that 
champion of unbelief were iiving today I would tell him the story of the 
life and work of S. H. Hadley. For it is as truly a miracle as the turning 
of water into wine. When once he gave himself fully to Christ, he never 
swerved an inch from the straight and narrow way. He was more Christ- 
like than any other man I ever met.” The Holy Spirit found Hadley a 
miserable drunkard dying with delirium tremens, and transformed him 
into the prince of mission workers, the rescuer of thousands of lost souls 
from the very depths of hell. Whoever reads this book learns that he 
who wrought miracles in Galilee and Judea long centuries ago is down 
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in Water Street today working far greater miracles. For twenty-four 
years Hadley was a drunkard. He committed more than a hundred for- 
geries. He said all sins and vices follow in the wake of drunkenness. 
When a theological professor asked him whether he believed in a devil, 
Hadley answered “Sure! I’ve walked with him and lived with him.” 
Another rescued man, who had long been a drunkard and gambler, said: 
“Some don’t believe in hell, but I’ve been there. All the torture of a man 
dead and damned was in me.” When Hadley was on the verge of delirium 
tremens, and horror took hold upon him, he went to a police station and 
asked to be locked up to keep him from getting any more rum. In his 
cell he began to pray, crying to God for mercy and help. Every year on 
the anniversary of that day, he went into that cell and gave thanks on 
his knees. In the Water Street Mission, of which he was superintendent 
nearly twenty years, he used to testify: “I’ve been back in that cell just 
twenty-two times since, to tell the Lord what I think of him.” Describing 
the work of the Mission he said: “Our constituency is made up of lost 
men. The churches have got through with them, the gin-mills have 
kicked them out. Our Mission is the lowest downtown. When you get 
down to Water Street you cannot get any lower.” He told the story of 
Phil McGuire, who, before entering the Mission, had pawned his shirt for 
ten cents, the price of two drinks of Fourth Ward whisky. “I saw that 
old bum transformed, instantly, from a thief, a drunkard and a liar, into 
a clean-hearted, upright man, who for years thereafter lived and worked 
in the Mission, right in my family. I never saw a man more careful and 
just in money matters. His last act before he died was to make sure he 
had accounted for some money he held. At his funeral there was such a 
crowd of those who loved him that the house could not hold them and I 
had to lock the door—millionaires, drunks, preachers, thieves, noble women 
and the girls of the street, redeemed men whom he had helped, all crowded 
together. Water Street had not seen such a sight for years. That’s what 
the gospel is doing.” This is how this rescued drunkard used to talk to 
rumsellers, a class whom nobody knew better than Hadley did: “I would 
not take your death for all this life affords, and all its multiplied pleas- 
ures. Oh, thou corrupter of youth, and disseminator of misery and woe, 
and tears and sobs, when you draw near to death, how will it be? To 
the Christian these shadows are tinted with a golden hue, and the heaven’s 
light shines through and over it. But to you these shall be shadows full 
of demons. Images of terror shall dimly rise and beckon you on. The 
ghostly deeds of the past shall arise and stretch out their skinny hands 
to push you forward. You will not die unattended. No, indeed. There 
will be plenty of company around your bedside. Despair will mock you. 
Agony shall press to your parched lips her fiery cup. Remorse will feel 
for your heart and rend it open. Good men will breathe the freer when 
you are dead, and utter thanksgiving when you are gone, and feel as 
though a plague is stayed, and surrounded by fiends, and borne on a blast, 
your guilty spirit whistles toward the city of death and night, and the 
shrieks of those who have been damned through the liquor you have sold 
them will be your first welcome to the place where you will send up your 
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unavailing and helpless cry throughout a never-ending eternity.” The noble 
work of such princely Methodist laymen as S. W. Bowne and John S. Huy- 
ler appears in the large and faithful help they have given to Hadley’s 
work in Water Street, and in the Wesley Rescue Hall on the Bowery, now 
named Hadley Hall. S. H. Hadley was long a lay member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. The New York East Conference voted him local 
deacon’s orders in 1900, and local elder’s orders in 1904, and the Conference 
never honored itself more than in ordaining this great apostle to the drunk- 
ard and the outcast and the criminal—this rescuer of souls out of the depths 
of hell. 


A General View of the History of the English Bible. By Brooxs Foss WEstToort, D.D., 
Third edition revised by WILLIAM ALpIs Wrieut, Vice Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. xx, 356. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price. cloth, $2.00. 


The revision of the English Bible during its progress and after its 
publication greatly stimulated interest in the picturesque and romantic 
history of the various versions and revisions to which the Scriptures have 
been subjected in the English language. Many machine made books on the 
subject have issued from the press, and not a few of considerable preten- 
sions to scholarship have appeared. The subject is beset with pitfalls for 
the unwary, and deserves the attention of scholars whose training fits them 
to deal in a large way with difficult matters, for “no problem can offer 
greater scope for fruitful research,” and “to solve it completely would be 
a work of enormous labor.” Of all the books called forth by this new in- 
terest none has deserved or held a higher place than the one before us. 
The first edition appeared in 1868, the second in 1872, both written entirely 
by Professor (afterward Bishop) Brooke Foss Westcott, one of the greatest 
New Testament scholars of our day. During those happy days when the 
great university of Cambridge afforded him at once a home and a library 
and learned leisure he was able to do this elaborately detailed piece of 
work. When he became Bishop of Durham his learned leisure was gone 
forever and the third edition of his book had to be made by the competent 
hands of William Aldis Wright. The transfer of Westcott to the arduous 
labors of the episcopate was a sad loss to scholarship, but might be justified 
by many on the ground that the episcopacy must number great scholars 
in its ranks or the church suffer sorely by its descent into obscurantism. 
The great Church of England has never been without a good representation 
of its greatest scholars in the numbers of its bishops, but it has had few 
of finer mold than Westcott. As a matter of sentiment it seems a pity 
that he should not have been free to revise the book himself, but it has 
fallen into most able and conscientious hands and the revision is admirably 
done. To give an idea of the book’s present character it needs only to say 
that it has a brief general introduction and a summary conclusion, and 
between the two consists of three long chapters discussing (1) The Manu- 
script English Bible; (2) The Printed Bible: External History; (3) The 
Internal History of the English Bible. The mass of complex and some- 
times unrelated facts is sifted to a nice adjustment of organized material. 
The book is perhaps not always very interesting, but any reader who de- 
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serves his salt may make it interesting by simply adding here and there the 
human touch by glancing over the life of some great hero of the English 
Bible’s history as a good cyclopedia presents it. The facts are here, and 
they are here in accurate and detailed form, and out of them any preacher 
might, if he would, make now and again an enlivening and instructive talk 
for his people. We commend the book to all such. 


Final Recollections of a Diplomatist. By Tue Ricat HONORABLE Sim Horace Rum- 
BouD. Some Time British Ambassador at Vienna. 8vo, pp. 408. London: Edward 
Arnold. Price, cloth, $5. 

This is the fourth volume oi Recollections by an accomplished and 
successful diplomatist who spent half a century out of England in the 
service of the British Crown, attaining the highest ranks in diplomacy. 
The volumes give an interior view of the difficult and exacting life of a 
diplomat, and also his judgment of many persons and events seen in his 
long public career. The ways of counts and princes are described by an 
official who had rare opportunities of knowing them well. These recollec- 
tions of fifty years are not only interesting to the casual reader but valu- 
able for the future historian. Rumbold was Ambassador at Vienna when 
the Empress Elizabeth was murdered at Geneva. For health reasons 
the Austrian empress had taken up a quiet residence at Caux on the 
heights above Territet at the eastern end of the Lake of Geneva. On a 
September morning she went to Geneva with a small suite, and stayed 
for the night at the Hotel Beau Rivage. The next morning she sent her 
attendants back to Territet by rail, intending to return thither by boat in 
the afternoon. About 1 p. m. she left the hotel on foot, with her lady- 
in-waiting, to walk to the steamer. When within a few yards of the land- 
ing-stage a man coming in the opposite direction jostled roughly against 
her and struck her in the chest so violently, that she fell backward to the 
ground. The Countess who was with her helped her to rise, and they 
walked on board the steamer, the empress murmuring in a dazed way, 
“What has happened?” In a few minutes she fainted, and her dress being 
loosened a slight stain of blood was seen. The unconscious empress was 
carried on a litter back to the hotel and expired as she was being laid on 
the bed in the room she had just vacated. The weapon was a shoemaker’s 
awl, as sharp and almost as slender as a needle. It had perforated the 
heart and death ensued from internal hemorrhage. Elizabeth’s strange, 
sad life, ended in martyrdom; an innocent victim of the blind fanatic 
rage of idiotic anarchism. In Austria the white-haired empress was 
spoken of as the most charitable and bounteous of beings, and the loveliest 
that had ever graced the imperial throne. These volumes of Recollections 
have been written in the silence and isolation into which a retired diplo- 
matist falls. While nearly all public careers must end in comparative 
obscurity and nothingness, this Ambassador thinks that the oblivion into 
which men of his profession lapse is deeper than other retired men experi- 
ence. He is in error there. Naturally every man thinks his own lot the 
severest, not knowing that of other men. Rumbold finds in his retirement 
a surplus of otium, with very little dignitas. He feels that in spite of his 
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long and useful career, he counts for little with the men and the empire 
whom he served for fifty years devotedly and laboriously. He is out of 
teuch with men and affairs. The world which he knew has passed away. 
He seems to lag superfluous on the stage. Life to him, after all his showy 
public career, is like a banquet hall deserted. But such effacement is no 
way peculiar to ex-diplomatists; it is the experience of ex-everythings. 
And it requires more heroic virtues than were demanded by all the strenu- 
ous demands of active years. This experienced diplomat whose knowledge 
of Europe covers sixty years, speaks thus of the France of today: “From 
the ruins of the showy and flashing empire of Napoleon III, which I 
heard proclaimed on the Place de l’Hotel de Ville, and which I saw shat- 
tered eighteen years later, France has issued forth in entirely nove! 
guise. Strong, but collected and confident in her might; as prudent and 
practical as she is prosperous; no longer an uncertain, disturbing element, 
but a great conservative force of infinite value to the stability of European 
peace; and for Great Britain the best of friends and associates, and, I 
would fain hope the best of potential allies helpful in future possible 
emergencies.” It may be said, just here, that France was never so much 
entitled to the respect and sympathy of America as now, when engaged 
in a resolute effort, sure to be crowned with success, to free the State 
entirely and forever from the grasp of a political and plundering church. 
A free church in a free state, each independent of the other, must come 
to pass in every nation. Disestablishment is foreordained in all lands. 
Among the last things written by this veteran ambassador, is his strong 
emphasizing of the importance to a man in diplomatic service of a tact- 
ful, sensible, and pleasing wife—a real helpmate—in the all-important 
social branch of his duties. He has known Embassies and Legations in 
which the most potent influence was one wise, careful, gracious woman. 
And he has seen able men with fine prospects, obstructed and sometimes 
fatally damaged by an ill-assorted union, or the unwisdom and tactlessness 
of an unheipful wife. But once more we have to remark that in this 
respect the life of a diplomatist is not peculiar among public careers. 
What Sir Horace Rumbold says of ministers of state is equally true of 
ministers of religion. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In the Shadow of the Pines. A Tale of Tidewater Virginia. By Jonn Hamitton How- 
ARD. 12mo, pp. 249. New York: Eaton and Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings and 
Grabam. Price, cloth, $1.25. 


This is a work of fiction, but it pulses with the historic life of Tide- 
water Virginia during a most interesting period of our civil war. It holds 
us with all the charm of romance while it leads us into actual events and 
places. The characters and occurrences which are the creations of the 
author’s imagination are only the color, the pulsations of the realities 
which no formal statement could reproduce. The mere annalist makes 
an accurate nomenclature of dull facts; but he is the true historian who 
_ breathes into these facts the breath of life by which they moved in the 
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days when hearts were astir. It is not the photographer but the romancer 

who gives us the true vision of places, events and persons. In 

Barthélemy’s Anacharsis rather than Grote’s history do we feel the heart 

of the Grecian life. The Scotland we see through Sir Walter Scott's eyes 

is not only the most vivid we have, but the most accurate, so far as the 
soul is concerned. Balzac’s colossal romance creates an imperishable 
picture of the French life of the nineteenth century which no mere history 
possibly could. Romance is raised to the philosophical value of history. 
To this class belongs In the Shadow of the Pines. Simply as a story, it is 
of remarkable strength, commanding attention from the beginning, and 
holding it with increasing interest to the end. The characters and events 
pass before us so easily and naturally as never to create a suspicion that 
they were invented for a purpose, yet they create situations of dramatic 
intensity. It is a kind of story that one cannot easily lay aside before 
the final chapter is read. But the lasting value of the story is its relation 
to the time and place of its occurrence. The author’s imagination has 
recreated the speech, the conduct, and the spirit of a unique locality. By 
dialogue, description, portrait and landscape painting he has created the 
atmosphere, the social antitheses, and local color of a time which has 
forever passed away, and which without this story must sooner or later be 
entirely forgotten or exaggerated into extravagant and untruthful legend. 

If the author had written the tale simply for the story, he might have 

given us a few characters less somber and intense, characters of sweet 

contentment and overflowing humor. As it is, every one, from wicked 

Gabriel Arnold to the old slave, Uncle Zeke, is oppressed with some 

horror. But was not that the atmosphere of the Dismal Swamp, especially 

at that period of the history of Virginia and North Carolina just before the 
call of General Grant to the East? To have lightened the picture with the 
cheerful old-time Southern domestic life would have been to draw false 
lines. The artist who sacrifices beauty of truth for graceful and pleasing 
form is not one of the first rank. There are a few portraits in this gallery 
any one of which would have made the book worth while, altogether aside 
from other considerations. Dear old Uncle Zeke, the rheumatic. slave, 
affectionate, loquacious, superstitious, loyal, with that pathetic and poetic 
temperament which the old slave days created, is a portraiture delineated 
with the power of genius. Those of us who remember the ante-bellum days 
recognize in him a far more truthful representative of the slave character 
than Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom. For a life image of a person- 
ality which once was common in Southern life, but which will never 
appear again, we need only to read the pages of In the Shadow of the 

Pines. This work will rank with such books as Hypatia, Ben Hur, and 

Deborah. We predict for it a large sale and a persistence of life coter- 

minous with the interest in Tidewater Virginia. 

The Philosophy of Christian Experience. By HENRY W. CLARK, author of Meanings and 
Methods in the Spiritual Life, The Christ from Without and Within, ete. 12mo, pp. 243. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, net, $1.25. 

We have not room for an extended notice of this book. But we are 
desirous of drawing attention to it at once. So we present the estimate 
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furnished by Dr. Marcus Dods, than whom no more capable judge could 
be found. “Not twice in a generation does one meet with so valuable an 
analysis of experimental religion as Mr. Henry Clark gives ns in his 
Philosophy of Christian Experience. Of Mr. Clark we know nothing 
more than what is told us by the title-page and the book itself. Indeed, 
we took up his book with the fear that we were asked to read still another 
faddist’s special distortion of the facts of Christian experience, or his 
cranky explanation of them. What we actually find is a very thorough, 
profound, and living treatment of the hackneyed themes of ‘Conversion,’ 
‘God’s Fatherhood,’ ‘Repentance,’ and the other essentials of religious 
experience. His account of human nature as it is, of man’s need of reli- 
gion, and of Christ as the life-giver are as fresh as if no one had ever 
written of religion before. But above all else is his treatment of the 
Fatherhood of God impressive and remarkable. Much as has in recent 
years been written upon this subject, we can point to nothing which 
more decisively penetrates to the heart of the matter. Those who seek 
some freshening of their religious life, some help that touches not the 
mere outworks but its real seat and essence, would do well to consult 
The Philosophy of Christian Experience by Henry W. Clark.” None will 
question that a book of which Marcus Dods speaks in such terms must 
be worth reading. 


The Corrected English New Testament. By SAMUEL LLOYD. With a Preface by the 
Bishop of Durham. 16mo, pp. xxviii, 516. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
cloth, $1.50. 


This is one of the latest and best of the many current revisions in 
English of the New Testament. A life-long governor of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society and an ardent admirer of the Authorized Version, 
Mr. Lloyd has crowned his years of study, both of the latter and of the 
best Greek texts, with this corrected version. In this work he had the 
cojperation of a number of eminent scholars, and thus doubtless enhanced 
his own good judgment and taste. The chief point of excellence aimed at 
and in large part achieved is a “revision of the English, which shall give 
the present-day reader a freer access to the meaning and a higher apprecia- 
tion of the literary quality of the original.” As the bishop says in the 
preface, “The Revised Version though beyond all praise as an aid to study 
. . . Jacks that English felicity which should entitle it to take the place of 
the Authorized Version.” We will quote Mr. Lioyd: Matt. 1. 1 reads, 
“The genealogy of Jesus Christ.” John 1. 11, 12, “He came to what was 
his own, yet those who were his own received him not. But to as many 
as received him he gave the right to become children of God.” 1 Cor. 13. 
12, “For now we see by a mirror, darkly; but then face to face. Now I 
know in part, but then, even as I was known, I shall know in full.” Heb. 
11. 1, “Now faith is confidence in things hoped for, a being convinced of 
things not seen.” 
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the gist of the thought of over 1000 of the npest scholars of the 


Chchiten apes. 


This work is to the religious world what the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
Minds of all the World’s Greatest Religious Teachers. Their 


best Comments, Expositions, Illustrations, Similes, Emblems, “Anec- 


dotes. Their Scientific, Historical, Geographical data have all been 
gathered into one Concentrated Flood of Light on the Sacred Word, 


treating it text by text. 


distinct references. Enables you to find any passage, outline, exposi- 


references, to the New Testament volumes. Has over 80,000 
tion, illustration or help on any one passage or subject. 


The transcendent genius of Dr. Exell has assembled within these volumes 
to the world of general knowledge. 
































Tell pour friends of this liberal offer 


The numbers for the remainder of 1906 of this 
bright, popular, and scholarly weekly will be mailed, 
free of charge, to ail new subscribers for 1907 


The Christian Advocate 


Forty pages each issue, equal to a 1Gmo. book of 160 pages every week. 


NOTE SOME 
OF ITS EXCELLENT FEATURES 


It is edited by J. M. Buckley, D.D., who is considered 
by his associates of the Press generally to stand in 
the front rank of the leaders of public opinion. 

Its editorials touch all important questions; they strenu- 
ously oppose shams of all sorts, and they speak 
vigorously and clearly in favor of all things which 
are on the side of Intelligence and Morality. 

Its Contributors rank with the ablest and brightest writers of the day on topics 
of general interest. 

In its Department, Home and Young People, it furnishes every week some- 
thing entertaining and instructive for the Young People and members 
of the home circle generally. 

Its carefully prepared secular News of the Week gives a concise and compre- 
hensive Current History of the World. 

It tells how the Methodist Episcopal Church is progressing and keeps its 
readers posted on everything of importance transpiring in other 
Churches. 

Its Sunday School Department contains an exposition of the current Inter- 
national Lessons and it is very helpful to a parent or to a teacher in 
explaining the lesson to the children. 

Its fine pictorial illustrations of men and events are prepared by an artist who 
is a specialist in this line of illustrations, and these pictures excel in 
number and character those of any other newspaper, religious or 
secular. 

Its subscription price is the lowest of any periodical of its class—$2.50, 
postage included. 

SPECIMEN COPIES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
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Over 300 pages of Helps to the Study of the Bible 


Embracing the Following Important Subjects, 


How to Study the Bible. By Rev. JAMES STALKER, D.D. 
5 Sunday-School Teacher's Use of the Bible. By Rev. JoHN H. Vinv} NT, 

L.D. 

The Christian Worker and his Bible. Scripture Texts for Students and 
Workers. Arranged by Majar D. W. Warrt.e. 

Forty Questions Answered from the Word of God. 

Calendar for Daily Reading of Scriptures, by which the Bible may be finished 
in one year. Arranged by Major D. W. WHITTLE. 

The Chronology and History of the Bible and its Related Periods. Old 
Test t Chr logy. By Rev. OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE, M.A. 

Table of Prophetical Books. By Rev. Jesse L. HuRLBUT, D.D. 

Period Intervening Between the Age of Malachi (450 B. C.) and the Birth of 
Christ. 


Summary of the Gospel Incidents and Harmony of the Four Gospels. 
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COMBINATION CONCORDANCE OR “WORD BOOK” 


Which includes under one Alphabetical Arrangement a Concordance to the 
Scriptures, Biblical Antiquities, Customs, ete. Glossary of Archaic, Obsolete 
_ and Obseure Words in the English Bible. List of Proper names in the Bible, 
with their meanings in the Original Languages, and their Pronunciation in 
English. All Important Words in other Departments: Hebrew Months, 
Festivals, Money, Musical Terms, ete. Animals, Plants, Minerals, Names of 
Piaces, and Biblical Gazetteer, with References to Maps. Index to Persons, 
Places, and Subjects of the Bible. This Concordance contains exhaustive 
references, and will be found of inestimable value to all Bible Workers. Also, 


60,000 REFERENCES IN CENTER COLUMN 


SEVENTEEN MAPS IN COLORS 
Specimen of Type 
David's prayer for safety. PSALMS, 36. Excellency of God's mercy. 
4 Let them be confounded and put ?54LM35.|they devise deceitful matte 


rs against 
to shame that seek after my soul :|1 darkness [them that are quiet in the land. 
let them be turned back and brought} $iines. | 21 Yea, they opened their mouth 


to confusion that devise my hurt. | ,; mness,3, Wide against me,and said, Aha, aha, 
5 Let them be as chaff before the! our eye hath seen it. 


Size 54x7% Inches 


No. 2690 French Morocco, divinity circuit, round 
corners, red under gold edges, extra 
rained lining, carefully packed in a 
= Deepime, - © 2©= -©- - GR 
By mail or express, charges prepaid, - 1.5 
No. 2690I Same as No. 2690 with patent cut index. 
Net price, - = - - - - 1.40 
Mail or express charges prepaid, - - 1.75 








With name in one line stamped in pure gold on cover, 
15 cents additional to above prices. 


EATON & MAINS, .OPRISHERS.. New York 


150 Fifth Avenue 
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THE MODEL BIBLE 
AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 


The Product of Twenty-nine Years’ Research and Study 
by America’s Greatest Biblical Scholars 


In this version the obscure passages are made clear, obsolete 
words replaced by those of the Dest modern usage, and with the 
original meanings of the writers of the Scripture clearly brought 
out in English accurate enough for the profoundest scholar, yet 
simple enough for the everyday man and woman and child. 


Notice the following features never before contained in a 
Bible. _ It is the latest edition and contains two Detachable Leather 
Pockets for carrying sermons, notes, Sunday School Lesson Helps, 
etc. It also contains two Erasive Tablets for temporary memo- 
randa, taking notes, appointments, notices, etc., a Paged Alpha- 
betical Index of the Books of the Bible, A Plan for Reading the 
Bible Through in a Year, with an Introduction by John Willis 
Baer; a Combined Alphabetical Concordance and Self-Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary of Proper Names, Thirty-two Pages of Blank Ruled 
Paper for permanent notes, also Twelve Fine Colored Lithographed 
Maps with Index, also Pencil and Pencil Holder. 

It is bound in extra morocco, divinity circuit, overlapping 
edges, leather lined to edge, round corners, silk sewed, red under 
gold edges, silk head band, silk marker. 


The publisher's price is $7.50, but in order to introduce The 
Model Bible, the publishers authorize us to furnish it for a limited 
time and for a limited number only, for $4.85, carriage prepaid by 
mail or express as the purchaser desires. 
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A Good Start 


as you know, usually means a good finish. Doesn't it? 
We therefore suggest that the little 
people in our Sunday schools should 
be supplied with a weekly paper that 
is bright, sprightly and attractive, so 
they may be started early in acquiring 
the habit of good reading. For this 
purpose the best of all papers is the 
Sunday School Advocate. Its interesting stories— 
most of them original and written expressly for this 
paper—are beautifully and appropriately illustrated. 
Because of their excellence, we receive many requests 
from other publishers to permit the stories to be re- 
printed in the best periodicals of other leading denomi- 
nations. Any school can furnish this paper to its young 
readers at a very moderate outlay. Its price is only 25 
cents per copy for a year when subscribed for in lots of 
six or more copies to one address. As there are 52 
issues, its cost is less than half a cent a number. In- 
quire of your Superintendent whether he knows about 
the Sunday School Advocate and if he does not, 
ask us to send him specimen copies. When he 
examines these copies, he will thank you for calling 
his attention to the paper and will see 
that his little folks are supplied. The 
bright boy and girl whose pictures 
adorn this page always gladly 
welcome the arrival of the Sunday 
School Advocate and there are 300,000 
others who join in their pleasure. 


EATON & MAINS, .'re:s.. New York 


Boston: 36 Bromfield St. Pittsburg: 524 Penn Ave. Detroit: 21 Adams Ave., East 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
AND THE SQUARE DEAL 


N making his emphatic demand 
in behalf of the people at large 


for a square deal, our manly 
president was undoubtedly influ- 
enced by the familiar passage of 
Scripture, “ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” 

This passage should be espe- 
cially borne in mind by the rank and 
file of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, when considering the claims 
of the Conference Claimants, who 
are bearing wearisome burdens and 
greatly need and justly deserve our 
generous help. 

Every Pastor, every Sunday 
School worker and every church official can help these burden-bearers 
without being taxed themselves, by simply ordering from the Book 
Concern the Periodical Helps to the study of the International Les- 
sons and all the Books and Requisites required for the Church, the 





Sunday School and the Home Library, as a certain percentage of the 
moderate profits on such purchases is annually divided among the 
Conferences and helps to increase the allowances to the Worn Out 
Preachers, and Widows and Orphans of Deceased Preachers. 

Carefully note that the entire profits on purchases from other pub- 
lishing houses or booksellers Simply swell the bank account of the 
individual seller. Note also, that while you will help your deserving 
neighbor in bearing his burden by sending us your orders you will at 
the same time help yourself, as the orders will be filled at the lowest 
market rates and whenever possible an extra discount will be allowed 

Your orders for Hymnals, Bibles, Library Books, Records, Gift 
Books, etc., are solicited, and we will be pleased to give you any informa- 
tion desired concerning any books published anywhere. 


EATON & MAINS uscrrrave. NEW YORK 
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The Western Christian Advocate says: 


The Prophets mepeoese 4 
and the Promise | 2ssremittys 


any of our modern writers. His expositions «| 
By Willis Judson Beecher the power and meaning of music are truly rev: 








«« Ts a stimulating and attractive volume. da pense The rer 
The author has been Professor of oe sengpe pe Reig ten pie European 
Hebrew in the Auburn Theological scenes, ith the ease of a hi writer, the 
Seminary for a third of a century. mer ae mph ate hE ele 
He is recognized as one of the keenest lesson.” —Outlook. 
investigators and clearest thinkers in “ ke is well written and carries with it the con- 
the ranks of American Biblical scholars. viction that its author knows both music and tic 
The aim of this volume is to restate the hearts of men." —Dr. James Buckley. 
doctrines pertaining to Messianic proph- . 
ecy in the terms of modern thought. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 
The book occupies a niche by itself.’’ EATON & MAINS, Publisher 

sners 

$2.00 net—by mail $2.20 150 Fifth Avenue, NF-W YORK 
Boston: 36 Bromfield St. : 524 Penn Ave 
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A tel Geil 
For the we of Pastors, Trustees and Members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the State of New York 
By Arthur W. Byrt 
Member of the Bar of the State of New York and of the New York East Conference or the Methodist Episcopal Church 
What leading lawyers think of It: 
we bsg nahh yen went tents 


seems to have given to it painstaking and accurate study. I have no doubt it will prove an 
invaluable aad. | G. Reynolds. 


It seems to meet a real want and to have been with marked accuracy and thoroughness 
and to be stated clearly. It must prove a most Sei oe ee os oee 
our churches, and should be welcomed with gratitude.—H. C. M. Ingraham. 


12mo. Cloth, 50 cents net. By mail, 55 cents. 
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if you want 


to make the coming 
Christmas Anniver- 
sary a joyous occa- 
sion that will be re- 
membered with 
pleasure, ask us for 
samples of bright, up- 
to-date 


POPULAR SERVICES 


Pe PRR RTI 


—————— 


| If you want 





to make selections of 
books suitable as gifts 
toyour friends(young 
or old), teacher, su- 
perintendent, pastor, 
or scholars, ask us 
for our complete © 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 











NO OHARGE NO CHARGE 
If you want If you want 
a Bible a Methodist Hymnal 


of any description, 
well bound, at a rea- 
sonable price, be sure 
to ask for and exam- 
ine our 


BIBLE CATALOGUE 


only send postal card 
request and you will 
promptly receive a 
descriptive list of 


STYLES AND PRICES 





if you want 

a Handsome Motto 
to adorn your home 
or the class room, 
you can make an 
appropriate choice 
from our 








NEW YORK: 150 Fifth Ave. 
PITTSBURG: 524 Penn Ave. 
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DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST 


if you want 





Reward Cards 

that are attractive 
and will not fail to 
please the scholars, 
you will find a fine 
assortment in our 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST 











Publishers EATON & MAINS Booksellers 


BOSTON : 36 Bromfield St. 
DETROIT: 21 Adams Ave., East. 
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915 For READING AND sTuDY 915 


Forty Dollars at Par Value for $15. Only a Limited Supply. Order at once 


AGolden Opportunity to Enrich the Library of any Pastor, Bible Teach- 
er, or Student of Church History ata Nominal Cost. Don't let it Pass. 








The Young Men in the Ministry will find these up-to-date standard 
works of priceless value in the preparation of their 
sermons and addresses. 


EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE OF THE BIBLE 
By James Strong, S.T.D., LL.D. 

The only complete concordance of the Holy Scriptures. Large quarto, 9x12 inches. 1508 . Bound in Buckram. 
Former price, $6.00. The distinguished Biblical scholar, writes : Its unrivalled completeness and its simple method of 
reference to the original Hebrew and (Greek of each word in the English Bible as well as its comparison ¢ s Authorized 
and Revised Versions, make it a most desirable possession for every student of the Bible.”— Marcus Dods, 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
H. Dryer, D.D. 
Five volumes. Octavo, 6x8 1-4 inches. Each volume having asa frontispiece a half-tone reproduction of a historic 


masterpiece. 3083 pages. Bound in linen cloth. Former price, $7.50. “A work for popular use, eminently readable, not 
overloaded with details, not ioo heavy for general interest, and yet full enough to insure a comprehensive knowledge of the 


subject.""— The Guardian. 
DICTIONARY OF THE ss 
Edited by Charles Randall Barnes 
Illustrated by nearly 400 engravings, maps, charts, ete, Octavo, 6 1-2x91-4 inches. 12?! in linen 
ice, $5.50. “It is a compact mine of useful information, an invaluable help for the eae on student and 
. « Cadman, DD. 

“It is full and accurate. The subjects are tr ow me by masters in condensed form. If you are in need of a convenient 

and up-to-date Bible encyclopedia here i: is."’"— Hishop Ferry. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH 
By Rev. Alfred Edersheim, M.A., Oxon., D.D., Ph.D. 

Two volumes. Octavo,6x91-4 inches. 157 pages. Cloth. Former price, $6.00. “Dr, Edersheim has accomplished 
more than any other man, or all other men put together, for the life of lives; more than any scholar, lacking his special 
training and peculiar fitness could ever hope to do for it.”"—The Congregationaliat. 

COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE 
By Adam Clarke 

Royal octavo, 71-2x 101-2 inches. 4659 pages. Bownd in linen cloth. Former price, $/5.00. “For breadth of learn- 
ing. “wealth of sugrest panna os eatholicity of spirit, sanity of view, saying something when he talks, giving the reader an 
f he the Word of G od, \dain Clarke’s Commentaries seem to me to stand  emeng masterpieces 
anes skill. rf think him the greatest of the commentators.’’— William A. Quayle, D.D. 


THE STANDARD BUNYAN 
Em progress, with Marginal Index and Notes, Explanatory and Practical, by Rev- 
Josxru Tse, D.D.; ODy nalthe Holy War, both complete and profusely illustrated ; also Life . oma Bunyan, 
by Himse! * 6 8-4x19 inches. 108 paces. Former Price, $2.00, Renewed interest has been aroused in this masterpiece 
because rey muck-rake idea used s» effectively by President Roosevelt originated with the Immortal Tinker 


Owing to the limited supply, no changes or substitution of books 
can be made. Carriage not prepaid. 


EATON @ MAINS .<‘hinave. NEW YORK 
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Expositions of Holy Scripture 


ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., LIT.D. 
A complete commentary on the Bible, to be completed in 30 volumes 


Ub will be fnonnd In castes of ctx Inenp octare velnnnse, magnifieentiy bound 
Roe cmd in cnocl its Leapactell nati tondheseaidin armen 


W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D., GENERAL EDITOR 


FIRST SERIES—6 VOLUMES 


The Book of Genesis The Book of Isaiah 
The Book of Matthew (3 vols.) The Book of Jeremiah 
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Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s incomparable position as the prince of expositors 
has for more than a generation been sore ut the i i 
world. He holds an unchallenged position, and it is believed that this series, 
embodying as it does the treasure store of Dr. Maclaren’s lifework, will be found 
of priceless value by Preachers, Teachers, and Readers of the Bible generally. 

The task of gathering and collating the enormous mass of material into this 
set, under the direction of W. Robertson Nicoll, editor of The Expositor’s Bible, 
has been under way for three years. The expense of plate making, paper 
making, binding, and the details of publication and advertising the great set are 
of huge proportion. At the same time it has been the constant aim of the pub- 
lishers, while in every way keeping the standard of the set at the highest level, 
to so regulate the price that it would be within the financial means of every 
reader, and that the expense, such as it is, should fall at intervals. Under 
ordinary conditions this book could in no case be sold for less than $1.75 net 


per volume. 


By special arrangement we have obtained the exclusive control of the work 
for our own churches. We will furnish it in sets of six volumes per year, 
——- price per set of $7.50 net for cash, or $8.00 net on 


Full Description with Specimen Pages, Free on Request 


EATON @ MAINS str aves NEW YORK 
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Make 1907 a Banner Study Year 


These International Lesson. helps 
meet the requirements of the Teachers 
and Scholars of all the Classes in the 


Sunday School—Beginners, Primary, 
Junior, Intermediate, Senior. 


Four Millions in Constant Use 


JOHN T. McFARLAND, D.D., Editor, 





‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL JOURNAL. Issued monthly. A teacher who studies 
w the lesson by the aid of the Journal will be well qualified to interest and instruct the scholars. 

Single copy, 60 cents a year; in clubs of six copies and upward to one address, 50 Cents each 

‘THE SENIOR BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY contains thoughts from the 
best writers, questions for Senior Students, and other interesting points on the lessons, 20 

cents a year. 

‘THE BEREAN INTERMEDIATE LESSON QUARTERLY. Biggest of 
all quarterlies for its price. Two pages to each lesson, besides six pages of general matter. 

5% cents a year. 

‘THE ILLUSTRATED BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY. Illustrated by 
leading artists. Notes, questions, helpful thoughts. 12 cents a year. 

‘THE LESSON LEAF. Issued quarterly. Leaves cut for weekly distribution. 4 cents 
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a year. 

‘THE SHORTER JUNIOR LESSON QUARTERLY. Improved in every 
feature, Picture illustrations are introduced, and the matter is so arranged as to meet the 

needs of the juniors. 5 Cents a year. 

‘THE BOYS AND GIRLS’ LESSON QUARTERLY. A beautiful high-class 
illustrated publication for the juniors, Prepared by an accomplished teacher of junior classes. 

12 cents a . 

‘THE BEREAN PRIMARY TEACHER, Issued quarterly. Prepared by a 
teacher of long and successful experience as a head of a Primary Department. 40 cents a 

year; 12 cents a quarter. 

‘THE PICTURE LESSON PAPER. Issued monthly, but arranged for weekly dis- 
tribution. It is very popular with the little ones of the Primary Department. Single copy, 

25 cents a year; in clubs of six or over, to one address, 20 cents each. 

‘THE BEREAN LEAF CLUSTER, Issued quarterly. A valuable help in the teach- 
ing of the lesson. Pictures brilliantly illuminated. A splendid weekly object lesson. $3 
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a year, 

‘THE BEREAN LESSON PICTURES. Issued quarterly. Pretty and appropriate 
picture for every Sunday of the year. The pictures are those of the ‘* Leaf Cluster ’’ in 

miniature. 10 cents a year. 

‘THE BEREAN BEGINNER’S LESSONS. Issued quarterly. For teachers of 
scholars under six years of age in the Beginner's Department. 50 cents a year; 12 cents 

a 


quartey 
LARGE PICTURE CARDS. Isswed quarterly. For teachers of scholars under six 
years of age in the Beginner’s Department. $3 a year. 
GOLDEN TEXT CARDS. Issued quarterly. For scholars under six years of age in 
the Beginner’s Department. Reproduction of the large picture cards. 24 Cemts a year. 


Specimen copies cheerfully furnished on request 
EATON & MAINS ,,RUBEISHERS — New York 
BOSTON : 96 Bromfield St, PITTSBURG: 524 Penn Av. DETROIT 21 Adams Av., East 
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